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PREFACE 


The steady progress of Eiassian concfuest m TurkiBtan 
during the past half-century, and, during late years, the 
rapid advance of her frontiers in the direction of India, 
have raised the States of Oentcal Asia to a position of 
importance in*the eyes of European pohticians higher 
than they ever before occupied 

The accounts published from time to time by venture- 
some travellers in those regions have mformed us of the 
barbansm and bigotry of their peoples — of the anarchy 
and ■weakness of their G-oisemments — and of the gro'wmg 
decay and approaching dissolution of thepohty that holds 
them together by the bonds of a common religion and 
common mterest And now 'the military operations 
against Khiva at present m course of prosecution by 
Eussia, whilst openmg up that country to the influences 
of European civilisatiDn, prormse to unfold to that power 
a field of enterprise that must, I beheve, culminate m 
her paramount ascendancy over aE the region draining 
to the valley of the Oxus This is a prospect frill of the 
weightiest moment to ourselves in India, and one that 
frimishes matter for the gravest consideration of our 
statesmen. Much has been already ■written on this 
’ subject from different points of ■new, and much remains 
to W , ■written; and doubtless the public journals ■w^U 
ksep alive the discussion of the ^piestion. ^ But let us be 
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careful lest, while straiiiuig at the gnat of Yarkanil, we 
BwaUow the camel of Herat 

Since the region mterverung between the Asiatic 
poasesaiDna of Eussia and England now claims the 
attention of the several Grovernmenta concemedj and is 
by the current of progressmg events brought promi- 
nently before the notice of the politicians of Europe 
generally, an^ recant mformation regarding these 
countries cannot fail to prove of interest to the general 
leader With this conviction, therefore, I venture to 
set before the public an account of the incidents and 
experiences of a journey made across this region durmg 
last year — ^from the Indus to the Tigris 

In explanation of all shortcommgs asito matter and 
defects as to style, I have to remind the leader that the 
narrative has been written at odd hours, between the 
duties of an onerous charge m the principal frontier 
station of India, without leisure for generalisation, or 
opportunity for leferenee to authonties 

Further, I am constrained by the force of circumstances 
to commit my manuscript to the care of the publisher, 
without the advantage of eorreetmg the proof-sheets in 
their passage through the press 

H, W B 


Feshawab, 18<h 1873 
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FROM THE INDUS TO THE TIGRIS. 


miKODUOIlON 

Towasds the cIdsb of 1871, Major-General F E Pollock 
(now Sit Ei chard PoUock, K 0 S I ) was deputed by the 
Government of India on a pohtical nusaion to Siatan, and 
I was selected to accompany him I left Peshawar on 
the 12th December, and joined him at Lahore, where our 
arrangements for the journey were made. In Sistan we 
jomed Sir Frederick Goldsmid'a mission, and proceeded 
together to the Persian capital Thence I returned to 
India with the camp and establishment taken with us 
It is not the purpose of this work to enter mto any 
detail of the objects of the mission, nor in any way to 
refer to the political events connected with it — preceding 
or succeeding , and I have been careful m the following 
pages to avoid allusion to or discussion of the pohtics 
/of the countries we visited, masmuch as they are now 
the subjects of consideration to the several Governments 
affected by them, and are, besides, questions foreign to the 
nature of this publication 

But as it IS seldom than Europeans have an opportunity 
of visitmg much of the eountrj^ embraced withm the 
limits of the journey of this mission, I have thought that 
a popular account of our experiences would not he 

A '■ 
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unacceptable to the British pubhe , particularly aince the 
legion, covered by our travels, apart fiom its ottu s;^eeial 
claims upon oui inteieat, is, I beheve, deatmed ere very 
long to attract the most serious attention of European 
pohticians and statesmen 

And this because the civdisation of the West is ad- 
vancmg -with such steady progress towards the East, that 
it must sooner t)r later penetrate to the countries that 
have hitherto successfully excluded its influence On the 
Asiatic continent,* at least, its advance is from opposite 
quarters, at different rates of speed, and of very different 
characters The highly organised and intricate system 
of European civilisation introduced into India, and now 
bemg consohi^ted withm the limits of the British Em- 
pire there, thougl^ not without its advantages, has hardly 
produced a shadow of effect on the bordermg countries 
lying beyond the region of its control It stops short at, 
and with as clear a line of defimtion as, the natural 
boundaries of the peninsula. Ci oas the mountain barrier 
Imutmg the plains of India, and you pass at once ffom 
civilisation to barbarism, ffom order to anarchy, from 
security to danger, from justice to oppression So much 
from the Bide of India. 

From the opposite quarter advances the growing civil- 
isation of Russia — a eivdisation which, notwithstand- 
ing its elements of European science and art, is still but 
little raised m its general character above that of the 
countries it is so rapidly overspreading, and yet, by 
consequence, less opposed to the tastes and the require- 
ments of them newly-conquered peoples The steamer, 
the telegraph, and the railway add consolidation to the 
new rule m the annexed countries Order and security 
are established within the newly-conquered area by a 
sharp and decisive though demotic nulitary rule; whilst 
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commereial entcrpnae is enepuraged with the cpuntnBS 
lying beyond, and fostered by Government patronage 
So mueh from the side of Euasia 

The region lying between the Eussian conquests in 
Central Asia and the Biitish Empire in India is now the 
barrier that separates these two forms of civilisation. It 
cannot always remain so It must sooner or later suc- 
cumb to the one form or the other , and for this reason 
it IS that the region claims from us a more than ordi- 
nary mterest, and, I may say, sympathy too, by way 
of reparation for the wrong we inflicted in the Afghan 
war — a wrong the fruits of which are yet abundant, as 
anybody who has served on our north-west firontier can 
testify " 

The narrative eontamed in the foUovcing pages wiU, it 
IS hoped, convey a correct picture of the general nature 
of the country included between the Indus and the Tigns, 
illustrate the chief points in the character of its peoples, 
and exemplify the state of the soeiety in which they hve 
With respect to the last, I may here say, m anticipa- 
tion, that tyTEinny and insecurity, oppression and violence, 
reign everywhere aU over the countiy It was our lot, 
on entering this region, to meet a caravan that had been 
attacked and plundered by tnbes m revolt against their 
chief It was my lot, on leaving the region, to meet 
another caravan that had been attacked and plundered 
by tribes m rebellion against their sovereign. And it 
was yet agam my lot, before clear of the region m which 
we had successfully run the gauntlet through Brahoe 
and Baloch, Turkman and Homadand, to be brought to 
bay by Arab robbers, from whom we escaped I know not 
how 

As the' narrative is confined to a description only of 
the country actually traversed, it may be useful here to 
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set before the reader a general view of the whole region 
lying between the valleys of the Indus and the Tigris, by 
way of introduetion to the subject-matter of this book, 
and this because the region itself is as interestmg on 
account of its pecubar physical characteristics as it is 
attractive on account of its varied historical associations 

The land of the Medes and Persians, Magiana and 
Zoroastrians, on the one side, and of the Scythians and 
Aryans, Budclhists and Brahmists, on the other — the 
kingdom of CyruS and of Danus — the country of Alex- 
ander's fame — ^the theatre of Arab CDno[uest and Islamite 
growth — the scene of Tartar bloodshed and devastation, 
and the home ever smce of anarchy and desolation — ^the 
hotbed of Mc^iammedan bigotry — the arSna of Shia and 
Sunm hostility— ^nd, towards the east, the bone of con- 
tention between Persian and Mughal — Plater siiU, the 
battlefield between Afghan and Persian — ^the prize of 
Nadir — the spoil of Ins successors — and now the posses- 
sion of Eajai and Durram, of Persian and Afghan, each 
jealous of other, and each claimmg as frontier what the 
other possesses 

Such are some of the varied historical associations, past 
and present, of the region I shall now endeavour to de- 
scribe m its physical character only — a region which, 
with the exception of its western portion, has long been 
a closed country to the European, and a jealously-guarded 
barrier agamst the civilisation of the age The term of 
its isolation, however, is doomed , the time of its freedom 
draws nigh. For the force of Western civilisation is irre- 
sistihle Through it the enhghtenment of the age must 
soon shed its lustre upon these bemghted regions 

The Crimean war poured its light upon Turkey, and 
under its influence the '"sick man of Europe” has be- 
come convalescent His neighbour is now the ^^sick 
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man of Asia ” Hb looks wistfully at the remedy of 
civilisation Let us hope he may be persuaded to try it 
But if Persia is the sick man of Asia, what shall we say 
of Afghanistan, shut up in his own barbaiiamj imbued 
to the CDiB with fanatic bigotry, and steeped in the 
pride of nationahty Veiily, he is veiy sick — sick unto 
death And he knows it, yet he lefuses, obstinately 
and suspiciously, the only remedy that can save his de- 
caymg constitution fiom dissolution, Is he to be left to 
his fate 01 wiH the physician appear in good time and 
patch up his broken frame These are [questions for 
serious reflection, because the patient is our neighbour, 
and his fate cannot be a matter of indiffeience to us 

The legion whose past histoiy and pri^Lnt condition 
I have thus biiefly alluded to is cora'pnsed within the 
fiftieth and seventieth degieea of east longitude, and the 
twenty-fifth and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude Its 
length is about twelve hundred miles, and its breadth 
about six hundred 

Its most characteiistic features are its geneial eleva- 
tion, and the fact that no iiver from its mteiior reaches 
the sea It foims, in fact, a gieat elevated block, inter- 
posed between the basin of the Caspian and the low- 
lying vaUey of Tuikistan on the north, and the Persian 
Gulf and Aiabian Sea on the south, and is bounded east 
and west by the vafleys of the Indus and the Tigns re- 
spectively 

The area thus limited geographically, in contradistmc- 
tion to its political boiindarica, presents some remarkable 
physical peculianties, which may he considered charac- 
tenatic of the whole region. Its mountain system, its 
river system, its deserts, and its plains, all offer special 
features for notice 

Its mountains, girding it on all sides, shut it oil from 
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suaTDuniiiig countiies By their intamal disposition 
they divide the region mto two distinct partSj and 
form a natural boundary separating three distinct races 
— the Peisian, the Afghan, and the Uzhak 

Its rivers, owing to this internals disposition of the 
mountains, are directed in three different directions 
Those of Persia mostly converge to the south-east of its 
territory , those of Afghanistan converge to the south- 
west of its territory , and those to the north of the moun- 
tain cham that sd^arates these two systems, flow north- 
ward to the swamps, tracts lying between the lower course 
of the Oxus and the Caspian, 

Its deserts, too, by the same internal disposition of the 
mountains, ar^ (hvided mto three distmcS sets — ^those of 
Persia and Afghamstan, lying one on either side of the 
mountain range separatmg these two countnes, and that 
of Turkistan, lying to the north of the same ra-nge, m th^ 
angle formed by the mountams that converge from east 
and west to produce it 

Its plains present greater variety m extent and direc- 
tion pnd elevation, but are all alike m general character — 
equally and, equally void of trees, and equally covered 
with pasture plants All are more or less the resort of 
nomads with their flocks and herds, and some are peopled 
by fixed communities settled in vfllages 

I will now describe each of these pomta m the physical 
geography of this region separately, hut tune and space 
only permit of my doing so very briefly and m general 
tonus 

As before mdieated, the region between the vaJleys of 
the Indus and the Tigris is an elevated country, propped 
up on all sides by great mountain ranges 

On the oast, it is separated from the vaUoy of the Indus 
by the Sulcnion lange, which contmucs southwards to the 
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sea-coast m the Hala mountains that aepaxate Balochiatan 
from Sind To thenorthward it connects, through the Sufed 
Koh of Kabul, with the Eohi Baba of Hindu Kush 
This lange contams within its ndges many fertile valleys 
and small plams, all of which dram eastwards to the 
Indus To its west hes the high tableland of Ghazni, 
and Kandahar and Balochistan 

On the west, it is separated from the valley of the 
Tigris by the range of the Zagros mountams, which 
northwards, through the hills of Kurdistan, unite with 
the Armenian mountams To the southward it extends 
by the mountams of Lanstan and Khuzistan to those 
fomung the southern boundary of this region The 
dechvLty of the Zagros ranges toward t(he west The 
mountams m this direction drop at pnee to the plains 
below, and, viewed from them, look hke a huge buttress 
waU propping up the tableland of Persia.* 

On the south, it is supported agamst the coast of the 
Arabian Sea by the Muahti range of Balochistan, on the 
one hand, and upon the httond of the Persian Gulf by 
the cham of mountams connectmg the Balochistan range 
with that of Zagros, on the other To the east these 
mountams support the mtenor tableland of Afghamstan, 
against the low rugged hills of the sea-coast, by the hills 
and valleys of Makran , and to the west, by the hiUs of 
Lanstan and Fars, they unite with the Zagros range, and 
support the elevated mtenor of Persia agamst the low- 
lymg shore of the Persian Gulf This range is pierced 
by many passes up to the mtenor, and encloses numerous 
fertile and well-watered valleys 

Towards the north, it is separated from the valley of 

i 

* ThBix to the webtwEtrd and southward flows to the Tigiia and 

the Shat-ul-Arab, or nver of the Arabs, formed by the junction of the two 
nyers of Kesopotamia, 
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the Oxus and low plains of Turkistan hy the Hindu Kush 
range on the side of Afghanistan, and from the basin of 
the Caspian by the Alhuiz lange on the side of Persia 
This northern boundary presents some special featiires 
The tTVo great ranges approaching horn the east and 
west bend southwaids to meet in the vicimty of Herat, 
■whence they project acioss the -whole country, di-nding* 
■the region into the two kmgdoms of Persia and Afghan- 
istan, and separating each from the mtermediate region 
to the north — ^tho country of the Turkmans and the 
Hazara, with other cognate Uzbak tribes Thus the 
Hmdu Kush, -west of Kabul, sends off two prmcipal 
ranges separated by the Haii Kdd, or river of Herat 
The southern ^f these ranges is caUed Syah Koh, and 
breaks up mto the mountains of Grhor, -which, extending 
south of Herat, jom the Khorassan mpuntams emanatmg 
from the Alburz range, and foim the watershed between 
the hydrographic systems of Afghanistan and Turkistan, 
That IS to say, all the sti earns to the north of the Syah 
Koh range flow to the valley of the Oxus, or to the low 
swampy tracts of Maxv and Tajand, between the lowei 
course of that river and the Caspian, whilst all the sti earns 
to its south flow to the Sistan basm, the receptacle for all 
the drainage of A^hanistan west of Ghazm 

And BO from the opposite direction The Albuiz 
range west of Mashhad sends off a succession of lofty 
offshoots, snow-topped m midsummer, that traverse the 
northern highlands of Khorassan in a direction from 
north-west to south-east, and enclose between them a 
number of elevated plateaux, such as those of Nishabor, 
Sabzwdx, Turshiz, and Tabbas, that all dram westwards 
mto Persia The prmcipal of these offshoots is the 
Bmaloh range of mountams It separates the plam of 
Mashhad from that of Nishabor, and towards the south- 
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east connects ■with the high mountains of Zdwah and 
Bdkhaiz, north of Herat This range forms a -watershed 
between the diainage convergmg on to the great salt 
desert of Peisia on the one side, and that flo-wmg to the 
swamps of Tajand and Marv on the other 

Between Ziwah and Tabbas the chain of mountains is 
mteiTupted by a nanow arm of the salt desert called 
Ka-vir, which at Yunasi pi oj sets eastward on to the plam 
of Khaf and Ghoiian But it is continued onwards by 
spurs fiom Bdkhaiz which connect -with the mountains 
of Ghdzn on fhe one side, and with those of Glior on 
the other, a httle south of Herat Heie the Ghdzn 
valley diams into Afghanistan, and onwards south the two 
ranges pioLeecf in paialld Imes, a strip ^f deseit waste 
intervening, till they mingle in the S^hadd mountains, 
through which they connect with the great southern 
mountain bolder of this region — -the border previously 
described as extending from the Suleman range across 
Baloehistan and -the southern provmees of Persia to the 
Zagros lange on the west 

Of these two parallel ranges, that formed by the pio- 
jections from the Ghor mountains extends in detached 
ndges running mostly north and south They enclose 
amongst them the valleys of Sabswdr or Isapzdr, and Anar- 
tarrah, and diam to the Sistan basm by the Harutnid or 
Adiaskand, as it is also called The range passes to the 
west of the Sistan basin, of which it forms the boundary 
m that duection, under the name of Koh Bandan, and 
ultimately joins the Saxhadd moun’tams 

The other range, jomed by the spurs from Bdkharz, is 
an extensive and elevated mountam tract, enclosing 
numerous plateaux and valleys, that all dram to the 
Khusp river, which flows on to the salt desert The 
general (hrection of the range is from north to south, -with 
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apura prajeuting east and west It connecta tliiough tlic 
hills of Nih and Bandan mth the Sarhadd monntaine 
The mountam hamer thus formed by the emanations 
from Albmz is the natmal geographical boundary be- 
tween Persia and Afghanistan, north and south across 
the length of their conterminous frontiais It forms a 
wide mountam region eaUed Irani Khorassan, or Persian 
Khorassan, and abounds m populous and fertile valleys, 
full of fruit-gaidens and runnmg streams Its chmate is 
vaiiable, and its Winters severe , but on the whole it is a 
very salubrious region, and is everywhere easdy traversed 
by piaeticable passes among the lulls 

Its inhabitants are a very mixed community In the 
southern districts they are mostly IlyatB,‘^from different 
stocks, with some Persians settled m theprmcipal towns, 
and all under the rule of local chiefs of Arab descent 
In the central districts, — Tun, Tabbas, and northern 
parts of Ghdzn, — ^there are many Baloeh and Tartar 
families mixed up with the general population. To the 
north of these, m Zdwah and Bdkhaiz, the people are 
rCiostly Karai Tartars and Hazarah Uzbaks , and m the 
northern distnets, Nishabor, Sabzw^r, Burdjnuid, Ehab- 
ishd,n, &c , they are entirely Kurds 

Prom the above descnpfionit will be seen that theHmdu 
Kush and Alburz ranges eombme to form the Khorassan 
mountains that separate Persia from Afghanistan, that 
Herat, and the country north of their pomt of junction, 
IB ^geographically separated from both, and connected 
by its hydrographic system with the valley of the Oxus , 
that m the vicmity of Hmat the contmuity of the Khor- 
assan hills IS mterrupted, south of Bdkharz, by an arm of 
the salt desert of Persia, and also that, with Herat as a> 
centre, the three divergent mountam ranges — y\z , those 
of Alburz, Ghoi, and Ghtizn — separate three distmctpeoples 
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— the Paraians, the Afghans, ani the Tmkmans, with 
Uzbaks and othar cognate tribes 

I draw attention to this last point, because the natural 
configuration of the country explains the facility with 
which, firom tunc immemorial, the predatoiy tribes of the 
lower Oxus valley have been enabled to harass the 
Persian fi:ontier unchecked with their annual marauding 
inroads and slave-hunting expeditions, and because also 
history has maikcd out this locahty as the point of mgreSs 
towards the cast for all northern mtaders , for Herat 
towards the north, and with it Mashhad, is open to both 
Khiva and Bukhara 

The mountam bamers that 1 have mentioned as geo- 
graphically bounding the region lymg betjvcen the Indus 
and the Tigris, have by then mterioi .disposition deter- 
mmed its hydrographic system m a remarkahle manner, 
on either side of the great Khorassan range separatmg 
Afghanistan from Persia 

The Suleman range, as already mentioned, is a wide 
mountam tract, enclosing withm its hills many valleys 
and hills which all dram eastwards to the Indus Its 
deehvity is towaids the east, w hils t to the west it slopes 
gently on to the elevated plateaux of Afghanistan 

To the noith, this range connects with the Sufed Koh 
east of Ghazni, and at this pomt commences that great 
watershed that separates the drainage of the Indus from 
that of the Hehnand It runs m a southerly direction, 
mchnmg to west as far as the Bolan and the tableland 
of Caldt, whence it strikes westward towards the Mushti 
range, separatmg the great desert of Balochistan from 
Makron 

To the north of this watershed, Sufed Koh connects 
through the highlands of Ghazni with the Kohl Baba of 
Elindu Kush From this range starts the Syah Koh of 
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Hazarali, which, stretches west to Herat, and forms the 
watershed between the valley of the Ozus on the north, 
and the Sistan hasm on the south From Herat it extends 
southward by Sahzwdi and Banddn to Sarhadd, where it 
joins the western spurs of the Muahti range, and thus com- 
pletes the euele of the hydrographic system of Afghan- 
istan 

With'the exception of the dramage of the Ghazni river, 
which collects in the Abistada marsh, and the drainage 
of the Caldt tablelands, which flow to the desert north of 
the Mushti lange, all the rivers within the aiea indicated 
flow towards the Sistan basin, at the south-western ex- 
tremity of the Kandahar plam, though they do not aU 
reach it All the rivers and rivulets from the eastward 
and south war cl to ths stream of tha H^lmand, whilst 
those of Sahzwdx and Grhor flow m separate stieama, all 
to meet in the Sistan basm So it is in the Afghanistan 
half of the region , and a similar system, though on a 
much less extensive scale, is found to hold m the Persian 
half Thus all the streams between the Alwani range of 
Hamadan on the west, and the Adburz on the north-east, 
converge to the south-east comer of the Persian table- 
land, where they expand themselves on the surface of the 
great salt desert north of Kuman At least, such is the 
case if any lehance is to be placed on the statements of 
my Persian mformants, whose testimony I am wiUmg to 
believe from my own observations as to the general course 
of the sti earns and the lie of the land , for I have not seen 
this shown on any map The nver Khusp of Bujand, the 
Yunasi river, the Kal Shoi of Nishabor and Sabzwir, the 
Abresham and others on to Tehran, all flow direct on 
to the salt desert, and the streams crossed on the road fr'om 
Tehran to Hamadan all flowed m the same direction. 

The great salt desert of Pei*sia, called the Daryie Kahu, 
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□r ''the vast sea,” extends all along the western side of the 
Khorassan hills, fiom Niahabor m the north to Kirman 
in the south, and sinks to its lowest level m the latter 
direction, opposite to the Sistan basin, on the other side 
of the intervenino mountain rano:e So that the water 
aystems of the two countiisa convergetowaicla each othei, 
aniataDmereniotepBriDcTprDhahlyfDimBdlakea oi swamps 
DU either side of the mountam lange dividing them, where 
it joms the great SDuthem hordei of the legion 

The water system of the eountry, to the noiih of this 
dividmg range, belongs to the hydrographic system of 
Turkistan, and is heyond the limits of the region I am 
describing Its rivers elU flow towards the lovrest part 
of the desert tract lymg between the lower com’se of the 
0 x 113 and the Caspian, and theie end in the swamps of 
Tajand and Marv The prmcipal of these streams are 
the Muxghab, the Hari Eiid, and the river of Mashhad 
With the exception of the Hehnand and Fan^h Ehd 
in Ai^hanistan, none of these streams always reach their 
destination They only do so m periods of excessive 
flood , usually their waters are dissipated by evapora- 
tion, absorption by the porous soil, and by diversions for 
purposes of irrigation, long hefoie they can reach their 
terihmal receptacles 

The deserts of this region between the Indus and Tigris 
are m a measure connected with its water system They 
present vast tracts of elevated sandy wastes, perfectly 
void of water and vegetation except on their skirts 
Each division of the legion has a desert of its own 
That of Persia has been before mentioned as stretching 
north and south across the eastern portion of that country 
The desert of Afghanistan extends east and west across 
the western half of its southern border, from the high- 
lajida of CaJ&t to the mountains of Sarhadd, south of 
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Sistan It called the Eegi Sistan or Eegi Balocliistan 
— the sands of Sistan or Balocliistan — and extends from 
the Miishti range of monntams on the south up to the 
plain of Kandahar on the north, where it ends in a high 
coast of desert cliffs This elevated border is called chol, 
or “ dry land,” and forms a belt ten or fifteen miles wide, 
on which IS foimd a nch winter pasture for the cattle of 
the nomads who here make their wmter r[uartBrs 

There is also a desert tract to the noith between the 
Caspian and Oxus, but it differs from the deserts of 
Persia and Afghamstan in an impoitant parlicular Its sur- 
face IB a finn giavel, broken into undulations, and covered 
with a more or less rich pasture of aiomatie herbs, and 
water is found m some of the hollows oh ila surface 
The plains of this region aie aU elevated plateaux of 
greater or less extent, and more frequently the latter 
They are all covered with excellent pastures of rich aro- 
matie heihs and hardy plants, and are the natural home of 
the asafoetida and wonnwood, and, m the more elevated 
tracts, of the rhubarb Most of them are watered by 
briBk httle hill-streams, or by those artificial subterranean 
condmts caUed h&rez, and are more or less populous , 
villages, fimit-gardens, and cultivation foEowmg the 
course of the streams, and nomad camps covenng the 
pastures during the summer months 

In Balochistan, these plateaux rise m steps one above 
the other between the hills up to the tableland of Caldt 
North of this they fall in steps to the Kandahar plam, 
which itself sinks towards the south-west to the Sistan 
basm In Persia they rise m a similar gradation from 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and basm of the Tigris up 
to the tablelands of the mtenor, where they sink again 
gradually to the lowest part of the salt desert m the 
south-east portion of the eountiy 
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Sucli, in general terma, are the mam features of tlie 
region between the Indus and the Tigna Its chmatc, 
as may be imagined, la as varied as the aurface of the 
coimtiy It partakes of the temperate character of an 
Alpme climate m the northern mountam tracts, whilst 
in the .lower desert tiacta it eijuala in heat the tomcl 
plains of India duiiug the summer months But m 
winter it is everywhere cold , m the mountam regions 
rigorously so, whilst on the wide plams and deserts it 
is BijuaUy severe by reason of the strong north wmda 
that sweep the country for months 

On the whole, the clunate, with its many variations, 
may be eonaideied sidubrious and favourable to life Its 
inhabikints certamly aie physically amongst the finest of 
the human race, notwithstancLmg the infeiioi fare and 
barbarous moie of Mb that are tho lot of a large pro- 
portion of them, m Afghanistan particularly In this 
country the signs of departed prospeiily and plenty are 
everywhere met with Erom Ghazm westward, all along 
the valleys of the Tainak and the Helmand, down to the 
basm of Sistan, the whole country is covered with the 
rums of former cities, obliterated canals, and deserted 
cultivation — all assigned to the devastation of the Tar- 
tars undei Changhiz and Tymm m the thirteenth and 
fifteenth centuiies 

The country has never recovered the havoc created by 
these curses of the human race Smce the destruction of 
the Arab rule overthrown by them, the country has 
known no stable government, and has been a stranger to 
peace, order, and prosperity alike But it has within 
itself all the matenal elements of prosperity. What it 
wants are a firm government and a just rule With 
these once more estabhshed over it, there is no reason 
why the country should not again recover its formei state 
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of proflpButy and plenty Its mountains contain a store 
of unexplored tieesurej and its plains an only half-deve- 
loped wealth 

Of ita inhabitants I need add little here, as to de- 
scribe them fully would fill a volume Suffice it to say, 
that those of Persia and Afghanistan alike contain repie- 
sentatives of various Tartar laces thrown into this region 
by the successive waves of invasion from the norths as 
well as representatives of earlier known peoples pushed 
on mto it fiom the^outh-west, mixed up with the ancient 
inhabitants of the land Thus in Persia, with the ancient 
inhabitants, who aie mostly settled in the large towns 
and cities, are found various tribes of Miighala, Turks, 
and Kurds, to^ethei with Aiabs, Armenians, and Jews 
A fourth of the population, which may be estimated at 
SIX milhons, consists of wandering tubes, geneiically 
known as ilydt^ a term which signifies 'the tiibes/^ and 
corresponds with the 4Ms of the Afghans In the 'dydt 
are comprised all sorts of tnbes, Aiab and Ajam, that is 
to say, of Arab origin and of Persian or foreign origin, 
or, m other words, tnbes who have come into the country 
at different tunes from the west and from the north 

In Afghanistan, with its province of Balochistan, both 
included m the country of Khorassan, are the ongmal 
Tajiks of Persian ongm, the Afghans oi Pukhtdns (the 
dommant race), and the Hazarah of Tartar invasions, 
together with Kazzilbash Mughala, and Uzhaka and Turks 
of various tribes, Hmdkia and Kashmiris, and others of 
Indian ongin, all m the northern tracts In the southern 
are Brahoe and Baloch, of different origin and diverse 
speech , the Dihwar or Tajik, of Persian race and tongue, 
and a mixture of different tribes, such as Jats of Smd, 
Hindus of Shikarpur, and a few mongrel tribes of nobody 
knows where^ t 
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In our passage tliroiigli tlie Brahoe country I EoUected 
the material for a concise grammar and vocahulary of 
that language It mil he found in the Appendix I had 
hoped to have been able to add similar grammars and 
vocabularies of the Baloch and Sistan dialects , but the 
adverse en cumstances of our sojourn in these countnes 
prevented my acijuumg a sufficient knowledge of their 
languages, and I find that the data collected are much 
too scanty to permit of my making the attempt, though, 
from what I did gather, I beheve both are closely alhed 
to the Persian 


B 



CHAPTER I 


We left Multan by the mDriuiig tram on the 26th 
December IB/I^ aiad after a rule of near an hour, ^ghtei 
at Sher Shah Gh^Lt on the river bank Here we took 
leave of our kind host. Colonel Stuart Graham, Com- 
nussioner of the Division, and embarked on boaid the 
river steamer Outram By noon ive had teosei our moor- 
ings, and the Outram, wedged m between two unwieldy 
flats lashed to her one on either side, was fauly started 
down-stream of the nver Chendb 

We had haidly proceeded two hours when we were 
brought to a stand-still by “something ” wrong with the 
engine Whatever this mysterious “somethmg” may 
have been, it necessitated our moormg alongside the river 
bank for the rest of the day A stout plank thrown 
across from one of the flats served to communicate with 
the shore, which is here a dead level of loose sand, evi- 
dently a recent deposit by floods The hanks here are 
very low, so too is the stream between them at this 
season, as we soon discovered, to the no small trial 6f our 
patience They — ^the banks — are of loose sand, flush 
with the general surface of the plain as far as the eye 
can reach on either side They are perpetually suckmg 
up moisture from the stream washing them, and then, 
hecoimng overweighted, subside mto the nver, to he 
restored agam m the succeeding year’s floods 

By seven o’clock next mommg we had cast off from 
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OUT moDimgs, and were drifting down mid-stream, fairly 
started for a goed day’s run But ve had hardly pro- 
ceeded half-an-hour ‘when a smart bump announced our 
stoppage by a sandbank A little delay pi esently revealed 
the unpleasant fact that the Outram with her flats was 
jammed m a shallow channel with only two and a half 
feet of water Anchors weie thrown out, first on one 
side, then on the othei , the engme was backed astern, and 
then turned ahead The Outram was hauled first this 
way and then that , she was worked now backwards and 
agam driven forwards , and so on m alternation for 
upwards of seven hours Fmally, about three o’clock, 
our unwieldy tnajuncta in uno was wriggled out of the 
strait mto flee water four feet deep 

But we were not yet clear of our difficulties A few 
hundied yards farther on we were agam stranded on a 
sandbank , and not bemg able to get off it at sunset, 
anchored for the night in mid-stream, havmg during the 
day mereased our distance ftom Multan by four miles 
more than it was on the previous evening We did not 
get fanly off this bank till noon of the following day 
And so we went on, with like obstructions daily, entailmg 
more or less delay, till we reached Bakri at sunset of the 
30th Here next monung we transhipped to the nver 
steamer De Grey, the cargo bemg transferred durmg the 
night, and making a good start, arrived at Chd.chd, a 
little below the junction of the Ohend.b with the Indus, 
on the monung of the second day of the new, year 
Here our only fellow-traveller, the Kev T V Freinch, of 
the Church Missionary Society, left us for Bah^walpiir 
Th^ De Grey fared only a httle better than the 
Outram We eajoenenced many delays from shoal water 
and narrow channels, and at sunset of the second day 
ran on to a sandbank The shock of the concussion 
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causBd ons of the flats to break away from its attach- 
mBnts and crusb against the stBm of tbe steamer The 
whole night was employed in secnimg the flat and 
working the steamer off the hank By eight o’ clock next 
moinmg wb got off mto free water, and makmg a good 
day’s run, at sunset moored for the mght at Endhar, a 
httle hamlet of reed huts close on the river bank, and 
about forty-eight miles above Sakkar 

Durmg the day, we saw immense numbers of water- 
fowl of aU. sorts Ducks m great variety, coolan, wild 
geese, herons, cranes, and paddy-birds were the mostpro- 
mmentm point of siae and numbers Porpoises hunted 
up and down the stream, alligators on the sandbanks lazily 
basked m tha sunshme, and wild pigs cautiously issued 
ffom the thick c«verta on either side for a wallow m 
the shallows and puddles bordering the river’s stream 
In one of these shallows, formed by an overflow of tha 
river, we witnessed a eunous sight — an mtereatmg fact 
for the naturobst A large fish floundermg about m the 
shallow water had attracted the attention of a buzzard 
flymg overhead. The bird made one or two stoops 
at the fish, when a jackal, looking on ffom the edge of 
the jangal, came forward to contest its poBsession He 
boldly went some twenty paces mto the water, and after 
a sharp struggle seized the fish and brought it to land. 
Here he laid it on the sand to take breath and look 
aroimd, and the buzzard, seizing the opportunity, agam 
made a stoop at the fish, but was driven off by the 
jackal, who made a jump mto the air at bmn This was 
repeated two or three tunes, after which the jackal, takmg 
up hia prize, with head aloft proudly trotted back to his 
c overt The fish appeared to be at least twenty mehes long 
"WeleftEodhar early next mormng, and proceeded with- 
out obstruction. We passed a number of small hamlets 
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class on the river bank on either side They were com- 
pDSei of reed cabins supported on slender poles eight oi 
ten feet high Each cabin was a neat pent-roofed box^ 
about ten feet long by six wide, and as many high at the 
sides They belonged to Smdhi Jata, who live by fish- 
ing, cuttmg wood for fnel, and by tending cattle 

The cDimtry here is wooded close to the waters edge 
by a thick jangal of Euphrates poplar, tamarisk, and 
munosa, and here and there aie gieat belts of tall reeds, 
eighteen to twenty feet high The approach to Sakkar 
IS very fine and um[iUB of its kind It presents a charm- 
ing contrast to the dead level of the scenery on either 
side the river above it as far as Multan The island 
fortress of Bakkar in mid-stream, with the many-storied 
houses and lofty pahn groves of Eorhl,^on one side, and 
the high rocks and sunburnt town of Sakkar on the 
other, are the characteristic features of this pecuhar 
spot We steamed through the channel between Eorhi 
and Bakkar, and then, makmg for the opposite shore, 
moored under the town of Sakkar at about one o’clock 
It thiia took us nearly eleven whole days to perform 
the journey by river from Multan to Sakkar In the 
hot season, when the nver is in full flood, the same 
journey is usually accomphshed m one third of the time 
Cattle for our baggage and camp eijuipage having 
been coUected here by previous arrangement, we left our 
servants to foUow with them, and at half-past three set 
out for Shik^irpdr m a buggy kmdly placed at our service 
by Captam Hampton, Supermtendent of the Panjab 
Steam Flotilla At Mangrfi,m, the half-way stage, we 
mounted camels sent out for us, and in four hours from 
Sakkar, arrived at Shik^lir The road is excellent 
throughout, and laid most of the way with long reed 
grass to keep down the dust The, country is flat, 
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crossed by many irrigation canalsj and covered with 
jangal patches of tamarisk and mimosa In the last five 
miles from Lakkl to Shik^iJ^p■^l^, cultivation is general, 
and large trees become more abundant 

In the morning our obhgmg host. Colonel Dunster- 
viUe, Collector of Shikkrpfir, took us for a drive to see 
the place In the pubhc gardens called Shiki Bdgh is a 
email menagerie and the Merewether pavdion The latter, 
built after the design of those useless decorated structures 
one sees at Enghah watenng-places and pleasure gardens, 
IS a striking object, absurdly at variance with all its 
surroundmgs But it is characteristic of our prejudices 
and tastes in matters architectural We unaccountably 
neglect the encouragement of the oriental architecture, 
with its elegant ^designs, elaborate detail, and durable 
material, for the nondescript compositions, mcongruous 
mistujB of colours, and inferior material of the public 
buildings and monuments we have spread all over the 
country We seem to forget that what is smtable to 
the climate, conformable to the scenery, and acceptable 
to the tastes of the people of Europe, may be the reverse 
in each mstance when mtroduced into this country 
without modification or adaptation to its CLrcumstancBS 
The town of Shikdrpiir is clean for an oriental city, and 
wears an air of o[uiBt and prosperity The environs are 
weU stocked with large trees, such as the nXm (meha 
azadirachta), sirrcts (acaciaelata), sissU (Dalbergia sissoo), 
pahn, &c , and the roads are everywhere covered with a 
layer of reeds to keep down the dust The people are 
dad in bright-coloured garments, and appear a very 
thnving commercial eommumty The bazaar is covered 
with a pent-roof, and has a cool look, which alone must 
be a boon m this hot climate There is a very useful 
charitable dispensary here, and a jail for five hundred 
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pnsonera I abserved tbat the convicts were clad in for 
jackets [jposifin), a luxury very few of tbem ever possessed 
in their free state 

We left Sbikdrpiirat tvo o’clock, and drove to Sult^in 
di Gi5t, wbere we found camels awaitmg our arrival 
The one intended for myndmg took fright at the buggy, 
tore away from his nose-rmg, and, luckily for me, escaped 
into the jangal This I say advisedly , for had the frisky 
creature been recaptured, I could not have declmed to 
nde him, and the consequences might have been any- 
thmg but agieeable I was unaccustomed to this mode of 
travelhng, and knew httle about the handling of a camel 
Had he bolted with me on his back, there is no knowing 
where he would have stopped, and the jolting — wbU I it 
it is lucky I escaped the chanee of its consequences 

After a short delay, a pony having been proeuredfrom 
the village, we set off, and at half-way passmg the 
stagmg bungalow of Humdyiin, arrived at Jacobabad at 
seven o'clock The road is excellent, and is bordered by 
an avenue of large trees nearly the whole way, and is 
crossed by several imgation canals Jacobabad is the 
headquarters of the Smih Irregular Force, and is a 
flomushing frontier station, luxuriant in the vigour of 
youth It was laid out, planted, and watered, not a 
score of years ago, by the talented ofideer whose name 
it commemorates, on a bare and desert tract, near the 
little hamlet of Ehangarh, on the very verge of the 
desert. It affords a stnkmg example of what the energy 
and judgment of a determined wiU can effect 

Our servants with the camp equipage did not arrive 
at Ja,cobabad tdl dayhght of the next day We halted 
here a day tg complete the final arrangements for our 
journey across the border, and to decide on the route 
we were to take. 
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The n.fFH.ira of Balockifltan had for some time been in 
an unsettled state, owing to differences that had arisen 
between the ruling chief and some of hia most powerful 
feudal barons Matters had grown worse, and, at the 
time of our arrival here, several of the tribal chiefs weie 
m open rebeUion, and had taken the field against the 
Khan of Caliit, over whose troops, it appears, they had 
gamed the advantage m more than one encounter 
Owmg to these disturbanees, the direct and ordinary 
route through Balhehistan by the Bolan Pass was closed 
There were two alternative routes, namely, that by Tal 
Chhotydli, to the north of the Bolan, and that by the 
Mtloh Pass to its soutL The first is described as an 
easy road, anc^ has the advantage of leading direct into 
the Peshln valley , moreover, it is a route hitherto un- 
traversei by Europeans But these advantages and 
desiderata were annulled and counterbalanced, as far as 
we were concemed, by the perilous nature of the route 
in the VLcmity of Mount Chapper, occupiedby the lawless 
and savage tube of Kdkar, notonoua robbers, who are 
restrained by the fear of neither Grod nor devil, and 
much leas of man. The Miloh Pass route, although 
nearly a hundred and mnety miles longer than that by 
the Bolan, was consequently, thanks to the sound judg- 
ment of Sir William Merewether (for which we sub- 
sequently found good reason to be' grateful), decided on 
as the road for us to proceed by 
Our camp having gone ahead at dayhght, xmder escort 
of two native commissioned ofldceis and forty troopers 
of the Smdh Irregular Horse, we set out from the 
hospitable mansion of Sir William Merewether, Com- 
missioner of Smdh, at nme o’clock in the morning of the 
ath January 1872, and dearmg the station, presently 
entered on a vast desert plain. At about three tthIrs wb 
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crDsaed tlia line of the British frontier^ anil at two miles 
more reached Mumal, the first habitation in the terri- 
tory of the Khan of Cal^t or Eelat It is a coUection of 
eighteen or twenty mean hovels, the occupants of which 
were the personification of poverty and wretchedness 
Here we bade adieu to Captam E & Sandeman, Deputy 
Commissioner of Dera Ghazi, who, with a party of Mazin 
horsemen, accompanied us thus far, and mounting our 
camels, set out at a swinging trot across the desert 
towards Barshon, thirty miles distant, turning our backs 
upon civilisation, and hurrying mto the regions of discord 
and barbarism We were accompanied by Pir J^n, son of 
Muhammad Khan, the Kh^n of Calit's agent at Jacob- 
abad, and eight of his horsemen 

The desert ib a wide smooth surfacg; of hard dry day, 
^ level as a billiard-table, and bare as a board. Not a 
Single pebble, nor even a blade of grass, was anywhere to 
be seen The caravan track lymg before us was the only 
diatmguishable feature on the dull surface of bare clay 
After travelling thus for about two and a half hours, we 
sighted two lofty mounds set together m the midst of 
the desert, with shrubby bushes fimgmg pools of water 
at then bases, all remarkably clear and distmct “ That,” 
said Pit J^n, ^^is the Lumpdm dh, or ^the lustre of the 
minstrel^fl water, ^ so named from the tradition of a 
traveUmg X^m, or 'minstrel,’ who, seemg such abundant 
signs of water, emptied the cruse under whose weight he 
was toilmg, and perished in the desert from thirst As 
we approached nearer, the illusion disappeared, and the 
semblance dissolved to the reality — ^two heaps of day 
on the sides of a dry weU-shaffc, a few scattered saltworts, 
and a patch of soda efflorescence This was the most 
perfect sihrdh (magic water) or mirage I had ever seem 
We rested here awhile, to allow the baggage to get on to 
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□ui camp ground , but after half-an-hour, finding the 
mid-day sun too bot, we remounted our camels and re- 
sumed oui track across tke desert, and overtook the 
baggage a bttle "way skort of Barskori, wkere we arrived 
at sunset 

Heie we found a large kdfila scattered over a con- 
siderable surface of land about the village As we 
passed by towards some clear ground on the further side 
of the village, we were surrounded by a noisy crowd of 
Afghans, who, with^the utmost volubility and excitement, 
poured out a confused jumble of complaints and laments, 
and begged an immediate inquiry and redieas for their 
gnevancea Everybody speaking at once, the confusion 
of sounds prevented our understanding what was said, so 
we dismounted fr^om our camels, and General PoUoek 
direetmg the crowd to disperse, letamed a few as 
spokesmen for the rest We presently learned that the 
klfila had been attacked m the Bolin above Didar by 
MuUa Muhammad, Rdisini, chief of Sahirawin, who, 
with others, is in open revolt agamst the authonty of the 
Khin of Calit, and that they had fought their way 
through, with the loss of six men killed, fourteen 
wounded, and a hundred and fifty camels with their loads 
captured by the enemy. "Whilst listening to these 
accounts, eight wounded men were brought forward I 
examined and did what I could for them at the time 
They were aU severely wounded, sis by gunshot and two 
by sword-cut I was turning away, when a blustermg 
fellow, loudly cursing the barbarity of the robbers, set an 
old woman m my path, and removing her veil, exdanned, 
“Look here I they have not even spared our women, 
they have cut off this poor woman’s nose with a sword.” 
The nuserahle creature’s face was shockmgly eaten away 
by disease I raised my eyes from it to the speakare’. 
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and waa about to speak, wben I was forestalled by the 
bystanders, wh o merrily said, “ Take b er away , that dodge 
wont do, be knows aU about it” Tbe eflbonteiy of tbe 
whole proceedmg waa Afghan throughout 

The k^a, we were told, consisted of twelve hundred 
camels and eighteen hundred followers from Kandahar 
The merchandise comprised a varied stock, such as wool, 
dried fruits, raisms, choghas, barrak, paahmma, specie, 
and ]ewels The value of the whole was estimated at 
nme laks of rupees, of which about Wo laks had been 
plundered m the Bolan. Directang our informants to 
make their lepreaentations to the authorities of Jacob- 
abad, we passed on to our own camp 

We weie seated on our cots, watching ,tbe erection of 
our tents, when our attention was diverted to four men 
cautiously approachmg us from the direction of the 
kAfila Their leader was a venerable greybeard, and by 
his side walked a dehcate youth As they neared us I 
observed, “ Surely, I know those people ,” when the 
elder, hastily glancmg around to satisfy himself that he 
was unobserved by the k^ifila people, burned forward, 
fell at my feet, then quickly rising, took my hands mhis 
own, kissed them, and pressed them to his forehead, 
uttermg all the while a rapid succession of prayers and 
congratulations on his good fortune m meetmg me. 

" Saggid Mahmdd of SariiLb, what has brought you 
here from Ghazm ^ ” mquired I, after the customary mter- 
change of salutations, so cordially initiated by himaelf 
“ Hush I ” said he, m a low voice, turmng to my ear 
" We are gomg on a pilgrimage to Karbald by Bombay, 
Basrah, and Baghdad, but are obhged to call it Makha 
for fear of the bigoted heretics composmg our kifila. 
' Yes,” contmued he, m a louder tone, “we are going 
the ^ to Makha You see, poor C^iSim is no better, 
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thougli liB lias earned out all your diTBctioiis, and fin- 
islied all the bottlaa of that excBllent meiicme you were 
so gracioua as to give him It wag really a most potent 
medicine, and acted quite hke a charuL C^im was 
nearly cured by it, and was fast recoyering the use of his 
arm, when our messenger returned from Peshawar with 
your gracious epistle piomismg to send that magic cham 
for him, if I sent him back for it a month later I did 
send him, but he never returned, and poor C^sim lapidly 
losing ground, sooil became as had as ever he was before 
he took your medicme God’s will be done We are 
aU His servants You did your best for us, and God 
prosper you 

I must here Egress a httle to inform the reader of the 
circumstances of njy former acquaintance with our pilgrim 
fnend. Just two years ago, m the commencement of 1870^ 
Sagg;id Mahmiid, bearing a recommendatory letter from 
the Amir of Kabul, came to me at Peshawar for profes- 
sional advice regarding his son I found the lad was 
afflicted with tubercular leprosy and a paralysed arm, and 
learned on inquiry that his sister and some cousms also 
were afflicted with leprosy, Like most natives of these 
parts my patients believed, or professed to believe, that I 
had only to feel the pulse, administer some physic, and 
preaenbe a regimen, to ensure a speedy recovery. And 
great was their disappomtment on my telling the old 
man that, a.a far as I was concerned, his son’s disease was 
incurable They had travelled upwards of three hundred 
moles for a cure, and it was hard they should return with- 
out some sort of attempt towards the attainment of so de- 
sirable an issue So I took the case m hand, and treated 
the lad for some months with little or no benefit At 
length, the hot weather approaching, they returned to 
their home at Ghazni, with a large supply of medicme 
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In the following year Saggii Mahmiid wrote to me for a 
fresh supply of meiiBine and the galvanic battery I had 
employed on his son at Peshawai The medicme I sent 
biTn by hiB messenger, and promised to get him a galvame 
chain if he would send for it a month or so later His 
messenger never came, and the eham remained with me 
On my leaving Peshawar for the journey before us, I 
packedthe galvame eham (it was one of Pulvermacher’s) m 
one of my boxes, on the chance of an opportumty offering 
to forward it to Ghazni I now infoimed our visitors of 
this, and opening the box, produced the case contammg 
the chain, and handed it over to Saggid Mahmhd, 
congratulating him on the good fortune that had enabled 
me to present it personally He was egmpletely taken 
aback at findmg I had really got th^ eham for his son, 
and takmg it m both hands, exclaimed, “ This is wonder- 
ful I Who would have believed it ^ You are all true 
and just people, and deserve to be great It is for such 
smeerity that God prospers you ” With many expres- 
sions of gratitude and prayers for our safe progress, our 
visitors took their leave Six months later we met this 
old man again at Shdhrhd, as will be hereafter related, 
Barshori is an open village of about eighty houses on the 
edge of a dry water-course Its inhabitants are Mdnjhd 
Jats, and appear to be comfortably off There is a good 
deal of corn cultivation around, judgmg from the wide 
extent of com-stalks Water, however, is limited in 
quantity, and very inferior m ijuaJity It is derived from 
a number of small shafts, upwards of a hundred, sunk m 
the bed of the dramage channel above mentioned, and is 
very turbid and brackish The road to the Bolan Pass 
um Bdgh and Dddax goes off northwards from this, and 
that to the Miloh Pass by Ganddva goes off to the west 
We left Barshon at rune o’clock next mommg and 
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proGeeded. westward ovei a wide level plam mterseeted 
by a number of dry superficial water-courses The 
general surface is a bare, hard clay simdar to the desert 
tiaversed yesterday, but here and there we found traces 
of cultivation, and at distant mtervals came upon 
scattered patches of than jangal At about half-way we 
passed Efkn, a coUection of twenty or thirty huts of 
M^Lnjhil Jata some httlc way to the right of the road , 
and at five mdes farthei on passed through Bashkli, a 
flourishmg village "of about two hundred houses, sur- 
rounded by jujube, mimosa, and tamarisk trees It 
stands on the edge of a deep and wide water-course, in 
the dry bed of which we noticed a long senes of wells 
At a mde and a^half furthei on we came to Smjaram,and 
camped , the dist^ce fiomBarshori, thirteen miles Sm- 
jarani is an open village, similar m size and situation to 
Bashkfi Both are inhabited by Smjarani Jats, and m both 
we found the house-tops and courts piled with stacks of 
(Sorgham vulgaie), the taU leafy stalks of which for- 
'nish an excellent fodder for cattle The water here is very 
turbid, but not brackish The wells, of which there are 
about two hundred m the water-course, are mere narrow 
shafts sunk m the day soil Water is tapped at about 
ten cubits, and oozes up m a thick muddy state m small 
<T[uantitiBS of a few gallons only to each well. 

We started firom Smjaram at seven am on the 10th 
January, and ‘at eight nulea came to the village of Od- 
hina, one hundred houses At about a mde to the south 
of it IS the Kubiha hamlet, of fifty houses Both were 
attacked and plundered leas than a month ago by the 
Brahoes, at the mstigation of Mulea Muhammad, BAis^, 
and Allah Dma, Kurd, who, with Nlirudclm, Mmgal of 
Wadd, are m revolt agamst the Khan of Cal^t. They 
are now dpserted except by two or three miserable old 
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men, wlio came forward to tell ua tlieir pitiful tale Wo 
diamounted at OdJiiiia and went over ita empty and 
deBolatB homeateads The work of plunder had been 
moat effectively done The houaea were empty, heapa of 
rmn, and nothing hut bare waUe remained atanding 
The doors and roof timbera had been earned away, and 
the com-brns emptied Some of these last weie left 
standing m the courta They resemble those seen in the 
Peshawar valley, and consist of tall wicker frames 
plastered within and without with auoatmg of clay and 
straw The top is closed with a movable cover of the 
same material, and they are laised above the ground on 
short pedestals They are impervious to ram and the 
ravages of rala, and are well adapted to the stormg of 
glam At the lower edge of the bm is^an aperture fitted 
with a plug of rags Through this the dady q^uantum 
of gram is withdrawn, as it is reijuired for the rmll 
We found all empty The whole village had been com- 
, pletely sacked, many of the people had been carried off, 
and the rest dispersed after hemg stripped of eveiy- 
thmg The Brahoes did not even spare the women their 
mantles, nor the men their trousers, nor did they allow 
a smgle head of cattle to escape them. 

At about thiee miles further on we came to another 
village of the same name It too had been plimierei, 
and was now deserted. Beyond this our path crossed a 
bare desert surface on which were the traces of a flood of 
waters The plam itself cut the honzon, and resembled a 
great sea ghmmermg m the vapours of the mirage. As 
we were erossmg this desolate tract our attention was 
drawn to a crowd of gigantic figures moving agamst 
the southern honzon. Our companion Pir Jin stopped 
his camel and begged us to rem up He looked very 
grave, said the appearance was suspicious, marauding 
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Brahoss were known to be about, anil tbat was just tbe 
direction m whieb the rebel Muigals might be looked 
for He parleyBcl a wbilB with his horsemen, then scru- 
tmised the figures, then he parlej^ed. again, and agam 
Ecrutmised them, and. so on for eight or ten mmutea, 
himself and his men all the while cappmg their muskets, 
almging then swoids, and tightly seeurmg then turbans 
m readiness foi attack Meanwhile the figures kept 
changing then positions and forms m the vapoury glare 
of the mirage They were m tmn pronounced to be 
horsemen, then camels at giaze, then footmen, and 
finally cattle at graze In this uncertainty Pir J^in 
directed one of his horsemen to gallop forward and solve 
the mystery ^He did not, however, se'em to see the 
advisability of th^ proposal, and wh ils t professmg ready 
acq^mescenee, merely pranced his horse about withm close 
reach of our party By this time the figures emerged 
from the mirage, and we counted eight horsemen and two 
camels, making straight towards us Pir Jdn now sent 
fowari three of hia horsemen at a gaUop towards them, 
and they m tum sent a like number to confront them 
Our three then reined up, and so did the others, at about 
five hundred yards apart Then a smgle cavalier firom 
each aide advanced, they approached together, stood a 
few moments, and then both galloped off to the party 
who had so alarmed us, and who were at a stand-still 
like ourselves Presently the other two of our horsemen 
galloped off to them “ It ’s all well,” exclaimed Pir Jdn, 
with a reheved expression of countenance , " they are 
not enemies” A httle later our horsemen rejoined us, 
with the Ultima, tion that the authors of our diversion were 
not Mmgals, only Magassis, a friendly tribe of Baloch, 
on then way to B^gh So we went on, and the Magassis 
crossed our track some hundred yards behmd us. 
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Beyond this desert tract the country is traversed by 
several irrigation canals, and presents signs of very eon- 
aiderable eultivatiDn right up to G-andslva At this season 
the whole country is dry, but during the summer rains it 
is inundated by the Nan iiver, which rises m the hiUs 
about Dadur, and spreads its floods broadcast all over 
the desert tract extending from Gand^Lva to Jacobabad 
Most of this water is allowed to run waste, and from 
want of care much is lost by evaporation Under a settled 
government there is httle doubt that most of this desert 
tract could be brought' under cultivation, for the soil 
appears very good, and the facilities for irrigation dimng 
the summer months are at hand But both are sadly 
neglected all over the Kachi pai, the (designation by 
which the great desert tracts of Each are known 

Ganddva, the capital of Kaeh, is a decayed-looking 
town, and its fortifications are fast crumblmg mto nun 
It IB the wmter residence of the Ehan of Colit, whose 
mansion is situated in the citadel, which overlooks the 
town fi:om the north The town has an extremely sun- 
burnt and desolate appearance The summer months 
here are described as ezeeasively hot, and unbearable to all 
but natives of the country Duiing this season a poison oils 
hot wind, zoUHaljuloh, prevails over the plain of Kach, and 
destroys travellers exposed to its blast It proves fatal 
in a few hours, by drying up pJl the moistuie of the body, 
and the skin of those killed by it appears scorched and 
fissured, and putrefaction at once takes place 
W e rested here durmg the heat of the day in the Khan's 
garden on the south of the town, to allow our baggage 
to pass on The garden is a neglected wilderness of all 
sorts of trees crowded together, but to us proved a fate- 
ful retreat for the shade it afforded, In its centre are a 
couple of fine pjpal trees {Ficus rdiqiosvi)., and around 
, c 
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them \VB iBCogmseil the mangOj jujulje, ewsst lime, vmB, 
date-palm, apricot, cordia myza, banluiua vaiiBgata, 
smygium jambolanum, and acacia ams 

Pr DCB0iliiig from Grancl&iVa, we left FatupiiTj conspieiiDUS 
ty its lofty domeil tombs, to the left, and passmg tbrougli 
a thick jangal of capparis, salvadora, and acacia, amongst 
which weie scattered small patches of bright green mus- 
tard, came to the Gaird layme, a wide diainage channel 
with a sandy bed, covered with a thick belt of tamarisk 
trees Beyond this" at eight mdes from Gand^va and thirty 
from Smjaram, we came to Kotia, and camped at sunset 
This 13 a collection of four villages close to each other, 
the residence of the members of the Ilt^.fzai family, whose 
head is the ruiing Khan of Calit They are surronnded 
by stately trees ^d productive gardens, watered by a 
brisk stream from a spring at Pir Chhatta Some of the 
houses here appear very neat and comfortable residences 
Altogether the place wears an air of prosperity, and is 
out-and-out the most pictuiesq^ue and flourishing place 
we have seen amce we left Jacohabad Kotra is the 
entre'p6t of the trade between Balochistan (Cal&t and 
Makian) and Shikirpiir » 

We amvei at Kotra just as the sun had set, and our 
baggage was yet far behind After seleetmg a site for 
our camp, and waiting some tune for its arrival, misgivingB 
crept over us as to our evening meal, for it was already 
eight o’clock, and no signs of our baggage being near at 
hand were visible, and unpleasant suspicions of having to 
go supperlesa to bed forced themselves on our mmcL 
All length I hinted to our eompamon Pfc Jin — ^who, by 
the way, proved a very mefficient andmdolent cicerone — 
thatj m the event of our servants not coming up in time, 
he might be able to get us something to eat from the 
village before it became too late He took the hin t, and, 
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after some ilelay, m the interim of which our camp arrived, 
at nearly mne o’clock, hia messenger retmned from the 
YiUage with a howl of mutton, stewed m its own broth, 
and some bannoeka, which he said had been sent from 
Mfr Khyr Muhammad’s house, with that Iltdfeai chiefs 
compliments, and excuses for not bemg able to see us 
this evenmg, a pleasure which he hoped to enjoy m the 
mommg We forthwith set to woik with our fingers 
on the mutton, and ladled up the broth with successive 
spoons formed of shieds of bannock, wluch went the same 
way as their contents, until the fast “settmg” grease of 
the coolmg mess suddenly persuaded us that we had suflh- 
ciently taken qfl' the keen edge of our appetites, and we 
gladly tmned from the coarse bowl and- soiled rag on 
which it stood Though grateful for the entertamment, 1 
must say I was disappomted m this experience of Baloch 
hospitality Any Afghan peasant would have done the 
honours not only with better grace and substance, but 
spontaneously 

W hils t our tents were bemg pitched m the flim light 
of approaching mght, a couple of rampant y&bUs, or 
baggage ponies, not satisfied with a march of thirty 
Trill P.3, bloke away from the rest, and made an unwarrant- 
able assault on our two Baloch mares — ^beautiful gazeUe- 
eyed, gentle creatures — as they qmetly stood, with saddles 
and bridles unremoved, waitmg their turn to be picketed 
There was immediately a grand row , the mares kickmg 
and stjuealtng desperately, and the ydhiis rearmg and 
roatmg as the hoiscs of this country only can A dozen 
men rushed to the rescue from aU direetions, with shouts, 
threats, and unpr ecations In two minutes sdl four bolted 
out of camp, and toie wildly out of sight into the 
jangal 

We got some men from the villfige to go m search of 
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them dimng tke mglit, anil oui departure was delayed 
tiU hoqh of tke next day, pending tkeir recapture Tke 
animals were krougkt back none tke worse for tkeir mad 
carcei over suck rougk country as tkat between Kotra 
and tke adjacent kills, but tkeir gear was a good deal 
damaged, and one saddle was lost From Kotra we 
maicked to Pk Ckkatta, nine mdes Tke patk winds 
tlirougk a jangal of will caper, munosa, and salvadora 
to tke Mllok raviUB, on tke bank of wkiek we found a 
collection of twelve or fourteen bootks of tke Kamba- 
idni and Sydni Brakoe, wko are occupied as camel-drivers 
between Galdt and Skikdipiir Tkeir dwellmgs weie 
more skeds of tamarisk branckes coveiina a loose frame- 
work supported on slender poles, and altogetker ap- 
peared a very inefficient and temporary sort of skelter 
I noticed that tke women, though eijually exposed to the 
weather, were muck farrer and comeker than the men 
Tkeir dress was as rougk and simple as tkeii dwellmgs 
A long loose shift of coarse cotton, with loose sleeves, 
was tke only dress of some of tke women , one or two of 
them wore besides a small sheet or mantle thrown loosely 
over tke head and shoulders The men wore capacious 
cotton tiousers, gathered in at tke ankle, and over tkeae 
a skort skuct with wide sleeves , round tke kead were 
wound a few folds of a twisted turban Grazmg about 
tkeir settlement were a number of pretty little goats, 
tke smallest I ever saw, hardly twenty mekes kigk 
After following tke dry pebbly bed of the ravme for a 
kttle way m a southerly direction, we turned out of it to 
tke right at a conspicuous dome over the grave of Mfr 
Iltaf, tke uncle of the present Mir of Kotra By it flows 
a bnsk stream, which, on its way to Kotra, turns three 
or four water-milla, tke sites of which are marked by 
clumps of date-palm, jujube, and pipal trees. From 
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tills point we turned towards tlie lull lange, along which 
WE had been tiavcUingm a parallel course from Gand^va 
They weai a wild, dreary, and inhospitahle look, and the 
country at their skirt is rugged, and mostly hare of vege- 
tation At about four miles from the tomb, crossmg two 
or three iidges of conglomerate rock, and the httle stream 
wmdmg between and round them zn route,, we came 
to the palm grove of Pli Chhatta, and camped on an 
open tuify spot amongst the tiees, and neai the spimg- 
head of the stieam above mentioned * The sod heie is a 
powdery day, white with efdorescent saJmes, and even the 
turf 13 stiff with white enciustations of soda salts x\t 
the sprmg-headis a heimit’s cell, and close by, suspended 
on the boughs of a tree, is a peal of abopt thiity small 
bells, which the ynjir rattles every now#.nd then to wake 
up the mountam echoes 

The spring on issiimg from the rock forms a small 
pool We found it absolutely crammed with fish from 
312 to teu mehes long They looked, I thought, like 
spotted trout, except that the scales wereLke those of the 
salmon These fish are held sacred, and most dure con- 
sequences are said to overtake the sacrdcgist who should 
so far forget himself as to violate the sanctity of the pool 
of Pit Chhatta by feastmg on its protected fish We 
threw a few handfuls of gram mto the pool to propitiate 
the samt, or his mean representative m the unwashed 
and unclad person of the hermit, who seemed no ways 
pleased at our uneeiemonious mtrusion on his special 
domain The surface of the pool was instantly a sohd 
in.nj^p of fish, strugglmg for the gram, which disappeared 
HI a marvellously short space of time. Whilst we thus 
amused ourselves, the hermit, probably fearful of our 
annexing a few of the fish for dinner, recounted some 
wonderfhl mstances he knew of the agonised deaths pro- 
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duccd by so rdsli an act But he was eelipsei by an atten- 
dant orderly, who giavely dasmed us that a cDmiade of his 
— a troopBi of the Sindh Iiiegular Hoise — had on one 
occaaion, when jDasamg this way, taken one of these fish, 
cut it up, cooked, and eaten it And what happened *2 
angrily asked the hemut “By the power of God,” he 
answered, “the wicked wieteh was seized immediately 
affcei with the most exciunating pams in his internals 
He loUed on the giound in agony, and repeated tvibas 
and astagliJwuUali^ (repentances and God forgive me’s) 
without number, calling on all the saints and prophets to 
inteicede for him ” “ And then he died I ” chimed m the 

hermit, with a tiiumphant air “No,’ said the other, 
“ God IS greatj and, such is His mercy, lie got up and 
went amongst tljp bushes, groaning and moaning with 
agony Presently he returned [juite another being, per- 
fectly well and happy, with the fish ahve m his hand, 
and uphiaulmg him for his want of faith and veneration, 
and directmg its restoration to its own element ” “ God’s 
ways are inscrutable,'’ said the hermit , adding, with 
mcffahle pride, “ our pure prophet heard his prayers, our 
blessed saint of this sacred spot interceded for hnn ^ God, 
the Al m ighty, accepted his repentance Our narrator 
admitted on mterrogation that he was not an eye-witness 
of what he had just i elated, but he knew several men 
who were After this example — and it is on e by no means 
uncommon amongst Muhammadans in these coiintnes — 
of audacity and credulity, we strolled back to om tents 
speculatmg upon the mental oigamsation of a people who 
could, without an attempt at (question, accept such absur- 
dities The blind creduhty of the Muhammadan in all 
that concerns his prophet and saints, their sayings and 
their doings, their precepts and examples, affords an in- 
teresting field for inquiry to ^ the psychologist Such 
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investigation would, I beliBVB, Bstabliali it as a fact that 
the obstinate yet passive resistance of Muhammedans to 
tliB flee advance of Western civilisation amongst them 
IS owing almost entirely to the spirit of bigotry created 
by then religion and cherished by their literature, for the 
one IS a meie reflection of the other 

There IS no habitation at Plr Chhatta, nor are any 
supplies piocurable heie Our cicerone, Pfr Jdn, with 
his usual want of foiethought, had himself made no 
aiiangementa for our supplies here, nor had he told us of 
the necessity of making any such arrangements, nor, 
when ha found how matters stood, did he seemmchnedin 
any way to stir himself to remedy them So the General 
summoned him to his presence, and took him shaiply 
to task for his carelessness This had the" offset of rousmg 
him from the dull lethargy mto which the perpetual ic- 
petitiDn of hia beads had thrown him, and he at last 
stirred himself to see what could he done to feed our 
cattle and camp-followers There was not alternative 
but to send back some of our cattle with one of hia men 
to purchase gram, fodder, (fee, at Kotra The evenmg 
was well advanced before they returned The night air 
here was chill and damp, and a west wmd setting m at 
sunset, reduced the mercury to 53° Fah , which was thirty 
degrees less than it stood at durmg the afternoon m the 
shade, and forty degrees less than the temperature of the 
air at two P M, 
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We niEtrcliecl from Pii Chliatta, at half-past seven next 
morning Aftei crossing a few marly banks, snow-white 
with salme encrustation, we enteied a long narrow defile, 
bounded on the light by high hills of bare rugged roek, 
and on the left by a low shelf of conglomerate, a few 
stunted bushes of salvadora, jujube, and mimosa were 
scattered here and there amongst the ibeks, and the 
surface, Dvery\^ere rough and stony, was one mass of 
maxine fossils At four mdes we emerged from this 
defile mto the Mlloh Pass, which opens on to the plams 
a httle to the south of wheie we camped at Ptr Chhatta 
Where we entered it, the hills diverge, and enclose a 
wide bouldei-stiewn basm, tliroiigh which wmds the 
Mlloh rivulet m three or four shallow streams, that re- 
umte at the outlet of the pass 

The Mlldh Pass, by us caUedthe ^^Mooleah Pass/’ is so 
named, I was told by our attendants, on account of the 
blue colour of the hills They may look so at a di^tancB, 
but are anythmg but blue on close mapection At all 
events, the natives call them so, and hence the name , 
their pronunciation of the Hindustani nild, “blue,’’ 
being miloh ' 

Beyond this hasm — every pebble and every rock in 
which IS full of madrepores, ammonites, belemmtes, oysters, 
and other marme fossils — ^we entered a very narrow and 
wmdmg gorge between perpendicular walls of bare rock, 
two or three hundred feet high* Flowing down its pehbly 
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passage is a strong and busk stream, whic.li is taossed 
lime tunes m the tiansit Fiam this ciicumstance the 
passage is called Nah-langa, Tang{, or “the stiait with 
nme ciossmgs ” The watei we found very cold, and 
about sixteen inches deep On either side, up to a height 
of neaily six feet, the locks are streaked with the watei- 
lines of the hot-weather floods These floods aae de- 
suihed as coming down very suddenly aftei lains upon 
the hiUs in the mteiior their violence and velocity are 
irresistible, and the ragmg torrent ciiriiea with it huge 
boulders, uprooted trees, and cattle caught in its flood. 

So sudden are these floods, and often when there are 
no signs of ram at hand, that natives never camp in the 
bed of the stream, but always on the shelving banks 
that are found m different parts of the^pass The Nah- 
langa Tangi is about three and a half nules long, and 
conducts into a great basm m the hills The scenery 
here is the wildest that can be imagined The surface 
IS strewed with huge rocks, and traversed by shelvmg 
banks of conglomerate and shmgle , here and there are 
thick belts of tamarisk trees, amidst which the Mlloh 
rivulet wmds its toituous course , around rise rugged 
hills of hare rock, the strata of which are snapped and 
twisted and contorted m a most violent and uiegular 
manner At the outlet of the gorge the strata are per- 
pendiciilai , beyond it, they present every kind of con- 
tortion, and in some spots were noticed to form three 
paits of a circle In some of the lulls, the stiata were 
honzontal, and dipped to the westward at an angle of about 
forty degrees , in othei'S, but m a hill due west of our camp 
at Kiihov, the incbnatiDn was toward the eastward. 

From this basm our path led along some shelving 
banks of shmgle to a small flat called Kflhov We 
camptd here on some stuhhle-fields of Indian-com and 
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SBSLimB, having mariihcd twelve milBS Thera ls no 
villagB heie, but thers aiB several small strips of eorn- 
fields on the ledges bordering the bed of the rivulet 
In a secluded nook amongst the hills close to om camp 
we found a tempoiary settlement of ZangijD Brahoe, 
dependants of the Mir of Kotra There were about twenty- 
four booths, ranged m two paiaUel rows They were 
formed of palm-leaf mats, sj)rBad upon alight framework 
supported on sticks, and had a very flimsy appeajancB, 
and certamly pioiflded the minimum amount of shelter 
They aie here called hi'i'ii, and the only merit they 
possess IS their portability Then" occupants were ex- 
tremely poor and dirty, but they appeared healthy and 
hajDpy, and me certainly hardy Durmg the cold 
weather they moye about amongst the lower vaUeys and 
glens with their cattde and flocks, and m the spring 
move up for the summer months to the higher tablelands 
about Cal^^t 

On the line of march we passed a kS^fila of eighty 
camels, laden with dates from Panjgflr to Kotra, under 
charge of a party of Bizanjo Brahoe, most of whom were 
armed with sword and matchlock The camels were of 
a small breed, but very handsome and clean-limbed , 
some of them were nearly of a white colour We foimd 
no supphea were procurable at Kuhov, not even forage 
for our cattle Our conductor, Plr Jan, however, had 
been roused to a proper sense of his duties by the re- 
primand he got yesterday, and our requirements were 
consequently anticipated and provided for beforehand 

Our next stage was sixteen miles to HatichL The 
path, leading at first south and than south-west, wmds 
along the pebbly bed of the pass, and crosses its stream 
several times en route The rise is very gradual, and 
the hills approach and diverge alternately, forming a 
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succB&aion of basms couneotuLl togethm bjuaiiow straits 
About half-way we came to a long stiip of ajirouting 
com m the midst of a great belt of tamarisk jaugjJ, whieb. 
DcciipiBS the greatei poition of the pass This patch of 
cultivation is called PsLni Wdnt, “ the division of the 
waters , ” and seatteied about amidst the fields are a few 
huts of the MfisiyLlm Brahoe, dependants of the chief of 
Zehii 

Beyond Pdni Wdnt we passed thiough a noirow gap 
between lofty walls of perpendicular' rock, m lammated 
horizontal stiata, much fissured and weather-worn, and 
entered the wide basm of Jd,h — that is to say, wide com- 
pared with the rest of the pass Here too theie is a good 
deal of com cultivation, and along the foot of the hills 
in sheltered ^ooks were some small encampments of the 
Ohandl Brahoe 

Am ongst the fields are observed solitary httle mud 
huts of neat, and, for these parts, substantial build They 
belong to the Hmdu gram-dealers of Kotra, who come 
up here eaeh harvest to select the gram m hquidation of 
advances made to the cultivators diumg the cold season 
Formerly this land was laid out m rice crops, but this 
has been put a stop to by the Kotra Mfis, as it mteifcied 
with the irrigation of their lands on the plain 

We passed a k^fila here of fifty camels laden with 
dates from Panjgfir to' Kotra, under charge of Bizanjo 
Brahoe With this k^a, as with the one passed yesterday, 
WBie three or four fine young negio lads The Brahoe 
were all armed, and clad in thick camlet coats , they wore 
the national cap, and altogether looked a very mdepen- 
dent and hardy set of fellows Beyond J&h we passed 
through atamansk jangal, and rose on to a wide shelving 
bank that stretched up to the'foot of the hills on our 
right Hero we camped at Hat6,chi, the largest habita- 
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lion 'WB havB seen since leaving Kotra It consists of 
some twenty-five oi tliirty mud huts scattered over the 
surface The inhabitants are veiy poor and iH-favom’ed, 
and the men especiEiUy very dark and ugly Some of 
the young women I saw were comely , and I was sur- 
piised to see several with undoubted African blood m 
their veins, to judge fiom then cast of countenance and 
fiizzly haur 

Our camp was pitched on some small flats covered with 
the stubble eJops, and hard by was a collection of six 

or seven 7 lW? ? or booths belonging to the Kh^nzai Brahoe 
They have adopted this proud title because the Khan of 
Cal^it 13 manied to a daughter of their tribal chief. The 
benefits of the^ alliance do not seem to extend beyond 
the empty honoiv of the title, for a poorgr and more 
miserable set of people we have not yet seen m his ter- 
ritoiies The vdlageis, too, who brought our supphes 
mto camp were m no better phght Several hideous old 
women, who carried loads of wood and straw for our 
camp, were only half clad, and apparently less fed. Poor 
creatures ' theirs is truly a hard lot , they are the mean 
drudges of the commumty, are despised by the men, and 
evilly entreated by the younger and more fortunate mem- 
bers of their own sex Whilst thead wretched people 
were toihng under their loads, a number of young men, 
who, judgmg from outward appearance and cireum- 
stances, were httle if at all exalted above them in social 
status, seated themselves about the skuts of our camp 
and idly viewed the spectacle 

The situation of Hatkehi, m the midst of these rugged 
and barren hills, may be described as a'pretty spot. As 
we saw it, the place is almost deserted , but m the sprmg 
months it is alive with the camps of the migratory 
Brahocr movmg with their families and flocks up to the 
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luglier plateaux of tlic Caliit taLlelaud Thcie is a shiine 
□r here, deiiEateii to the memeiy of BahA-uIhace, 

the saint of Multin It is only noteworthy on acc-ount 
of the conspicuous clump of palm and othei trees m the 
claik shades of which it is concealed 

Our next stage was sixteen miles to NaiT For about 
seven miles the road winds through a wide belt of tama- 
risk jangal, to the south of which, m a bend of the hills, 
IS the Farz^n-n^ Bent, or “the cultivation of Farzfi,n” 
A few scattered huts of the Hmdu grain-dealers of Kotia 
were seenheie and there, hut there is no permanent habi- 
tation here 

Beyond this we passed through a narrow gorge mto 
the Pfr Ldkha hasm, which we' entered pear the domed 
tomb of that name. It was built about a centmy ago, m 
the tune of the fii’st Nasir Khan, Baloch, and is already 
in a state of decay Around it are a number of humble 
graves, the depositary of the remams of departed Brahoe 
of this part of the country They are tended by some 
faqirs, whose famihes are housed m very neat and com- 
fortable quarters haid by — ^to wit, two commodious huts, 
surrounded by corn-fields, and shaded by some lofty date- 
pahn and jujube trees 

Plr L^ikha is about half-way between Hat^hi and 
Narr, and is approached through a narrow passage be- 
tween perpendicular walls of rock, that rise m sheer pre- 
cipicBsto a height of 150 to 300 feet I was turmng my 
head first to the right and then to the left, notmg that 
the stiata on the one side were homontaJ, and on the 
other vertical, when one of the escort, nding b ehin d me, 
and from whom, durmg the march, I had been makin g 
inquiries as to the people and country we were passing 
through, unoxpectedly exclaimed, “And there’s the 
dragon'” “ Where said I, eagerly, not at the mo- 
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mcnt ijuite sure but that some frightful monster was 
peermg at us over a ledge of lock "There/’ said, he, 
pomtmg to the blank waU of rock on oui left, which 
formed the southern boundaiy of the passage, "don’t 
you see it running up the lock "No,” I answered, 
staring full force in the direction mdicated, "I see no 
dragoiL What is it hke Is it moving oi stationary ” 
Heie my friend, as I could see by the laugh m his eyes, 
was moved with inward mnth at the not unnatural mis- 
understandmg on Ay pait m takmg Ins woids in then 
literal acceptation He controlled the expiession of his 
meriiment, however, and, with a serious countenance, 
explamed, "I don’t mean ahve diagon, sir^ G-od preserve 
us from him I / Somewhat disappointed, "Then you 
should have been^ore piecise,” I UTesistibly mterposed 
“But, sir,” said he, m justification, “it is called the 
‘ dragon of Pfr Mkha,’ although it’s only his tiad, and 
there it is, cleai as noonday, on the face of the rock ” 
And so the dragon resolved itself mto the reptile’s trail 
only, and the trail m turn jiioved to be merely a vein 
of white ijuaxtz running obhquely across the face of the 
rock. An mqmry into the histoiy of the dragon natur- 
ally followed this d^nournimt , and here is my Brahoe 
informant’s account, much m his own style of narration — 
In olden times, a great i ed dragon used to haunt this 
defile. He was the tenor of the wicked as well as of 
the just, for he devoured them ahke, such as came m his 
way, without distinction , and when he could not seize 
men, he laid in wait and entrapped their sheep, and goats, 
and cattle Owmg to his insatiable appetite, and his 
contmued depi edations, the country was depopulated , 
and 'SO widespread was the terror of this monster, that 
wayfarers ceased to travel by this road At length the 
holy man whose shnne hes yonder undeitook to nd tlie 
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CDuntiy of thia bloodtliusty tyrant’s oppiBSSion Pli 
L^/kha planted his takya or cell on the spot now 
Dccnpied by hia maiiSDlenm , and so great was the sanc- 
tity of hia character, and so powerful the piotecting 
influence of God Almighty, that the dragon voluntarily 
came to pay homage to the saint, and, in place of offering 
violence, besought his favour with the utmost submission 
and tender of service 

The Pir made the dragon repeat the kalama or 
Prophet’s creed, and converted hmf to the true faith, 
to Islam , and giving him hia hberty, commanded him 
not to oppress God’s creatures, and that the Almighty m 
Hia mercy would provide for him And so it was the 
dragon disappeared, and the country became free, and 
the saint’s memory perpetuated m the^ahime that bears 
his name PfrL^ha is the most popular saint of ths 
Brahoe mthis part of the country, and hia sanctuary is 
held UL the highest reverence by all the tribes around, 
who constantly resort to it to offer up their prayers 
and supplications, and to beseech the samt’s hlessing, 
particularly since the catastiophe connected mth the 
dragon’s trail, which, we have just seen, gave such con- 
firmmg proof of his merits and supernatural powers It 
was in this wise In the early days, when people began 
to forget the debt of their gratitude to the samt for the 
great boon conferred by bim on them, were careless in the 
performance of their vows, and neglected to support the 
servitors of his sknne, they were aroused to a proper 
sense of their ohhgations by the leappearance of the 
dreaded dragon m his former haunts, and with his 
accustomed violence The first to feel the weight of his 
oppression was the tUTnandd'}^ or chief of a camp,” of 
migratory Brahoe who used to wmter m the vicimty 
s It was' in this manner His favourite wife, who was 
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young, liandaome, njid well connectci, was blessed mtli 
no Dfiaprmg This -was a sore tLial to ber, and for 
several years sbe offered up bei jjetitions at tbe saint’s 
sbrine as tbe eamp passed it on tbeir way to and return 
fiomtbe summer grazmg grounds At lengthy making a 
special pilgiimage to tbe sbrme, abe prayed earnestly for 
tbe samt’s intercession that it migbt please God to give 
ber a son, and vowed to give tbe piiest m charge a cow 
on ber prayer being granted Tbe samt tbiougb tbe 
priest informed ber tbat ber prayer was beard, and, please 
God, tbe desire of ber beait sbould be gratified Sbe 
went away bappy m mind, and m due tune was rejoiced 
by tbe butb of a son But, ber desire giatified, sbe for- 
got ber vow, and even faded to offer up liei prayers and 
tbank-offermgs’at tbe sbime on passmg it to tbe summer 
pastures, and tbe like carelessness did sbe sbow on tbe 
return tbei efrom m autumn N ext spring, as tbe camp 
marcbed tbrougb tbe gorge on its accustomed journey, 
tbe dragon, watching bis opportunity, dashed into the 
midst, seized tbe boy ffom its motbei’s arms, and dis- 
appeared with it over tbe biUs, leaving tliat white track 
of its body as a memorial on tbe rock 

Such in substance was the Braboe’s story It explams, 
at all events, tbe eomfoi table cmcumstances of theybgijs 
attached to the service of the mausoleum of Plr T id.kba. 
In such a country, tbe lot of these people- — tbe priesthood 
— ^is really enviable They are respected and trusted by 
all classes, they enjoy free grants of land for their 
support, and receive besides tithes and other offarmgs , 
they are not affected by tnbal feuds, nor are they obbged 
to interfere in the pobtics of tbe people, and altogether 
they axe tbe most comfortable and well-to-do of tbe 
community Yet they possess no special merits * gener- 
ally they are but bttle better educated than tbe mass of 
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the conunon people, and are indebted for their goad 
fortune more to hereditary nght than anythmg elae 

Beyond Pfr Ldikha the defile turna sharp to the north, 
and then bends round to the west and south, where it 
expands mto the little basm of Hassha Here we foimd 
some small patches of corn cultivation, and a few huts 
of the Jam Zehii Biahoe Here too we met a kdfila of 
sixty camels laden with wool and madder irom Caldt to 
Shikdipiir, under charge of Zehrl Brahoe, amongst whom 
were a couple of Aliiean slaves also met a small 

party of Samal^’i Brahoe driving a few asses and bul- 
locks to Kotra foi a supply of gram foi their families 
somewhere m the hills close by They appeared very 
poor people, hke the rest of the Brahoe we have seen on 
our joiuney What little com this country produces is 
bought up at harvest-tune by Hmdu merchants, and 
taken down to Kotra, where it is agam retaded by them 
to the peasantry By this arrangement the tribes are 
pretty much m the hands of the Hmdus, and they m 
, turn of the chiefs 

Beyond Hassfia we passed through a small gap and 
entered the basm or valley of Narr, and tummg off to 
the left away from the Mlloh stream, camped on some 
open ground at the foot of the hills to the south There 
IS no village here, though there is a good deal of cultiva- 
tion m scatteied patches Here and there, too, m the 
nooks of the hills, we found some small camps of Jam 
Zehri Brahoe They seemed very poor people, possessed 
of few goats and fewer cattle Water, fuel, and camel 
forage are abundant here, but forage for man and horse 
are unprocurable 

In this march we found no fossils, as m the lower part 
of the pass , but the hills, though wider apart, are just 
as bare and inhospitable The succession of basma or 

D 
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valleys cndnsed by tbenij Lewcvei, aie more thickly 
wooded with tamaiiak 

At Naiij the Miloh Pass may be said to end m a wide 
basm, fiom which n^ow valleys lead off to the noith 
and to the west They biing down the dramage fiom 
the, hills between Khozddi and Caldt The main valley 
runs northward to Zehil and Nieh^a, and down it flows 
the mam stream of the Mfloh nvulet 

As wo entered the Naix basm from Pir Ldkha, a soli- 
tary tree standmg ili the midst of a small patch of young 
com on the right of the road was pomted out to ua as the 
scene of the assassmation of Sheidil Khan m May IB 64 
He had usurped the government from the piesent chief, 
Khudkldd Khan of Calit, and was enabled to hold out 
agamst biin foi ^ some time owmg to the defection of 
Sher Khan, the commandant of Khuditd^d’s regiment of 
mercenaries, who with his men jomed the pretender 
After a while Sher Khan, with the proverbial fickleness 
of these people, became dissatisfied with hia new master, 
and sought to get restored to the favour of the chief he 
had deserted. As the best means to this end, as well as 
by way of repairing the injury he had done the nght- 
ful chief, he caused the rebel to be shot by one of his men 
as they were maxchmg to oppose some of the troops sent 
against them. Sherdil, on being hit, lost control over his 
horse, and the startled animal, dashmg off acioss country, 
threw his rider at the tree mentioned, where he presently 
died m the arms of a fellow-rebel, Sarddi Tdj Muhammad 
Khan Sher Khan with his meicenaiiBS then returned to 
his aJlegiancB, and joined Khuldddd Khan m his retreat 
at Kach 

Our next stage was thrrteen miles to Gorfi "We 
crossed the Narr basm m a southerly dnection over a 
rough pebbly surfEtee, and at about four miles left it by a 
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nanow wmclmg gorge that opens on to a rough anil wild 
tract between the hills In the gorge are a few pools of 
water m the bed of a pebbly channel that conveys the 
drainage of these hills to the Mlloh rivulet, it comes 
down from the southward along the foot of the hills 
boimiiing the valley in that direction, oui route 
diverged from it and followed the skirt of the bills 
bounding it to the north At about half-way on this 
march we passed a gaur-hand, or “ G-abardam,” built 
across the outlet of a small guUy m the side of the hills 
to our right It is a very sohd and substantial wall of 
dressed stones, rismg from one to two feet above the 
surface of the ground, and conspicuous from its daik 
colour contrasting with the hghter hues of the rocks 
around Our companions could tell ns no thin g of its 
history more than that, hke many similar staTictures m 
different parts of the country, it belonged to the period 
Vben the country was mhabited by pagans The hiUs, 
here are very precipitous and wild, their slopes are 
dotted all over with httle black specs, said to be bushes 
of the jumper, here called hdpurs , the lower niges are 
covered with a eoarse grass that grows in tufts, and is 
caUed Mws, it is said to be a vSey nounshmg fodder 
for cattle 

Our camp at Gold was pitched on a slaty ridge close 
to three 01 four small weUs sunk in the gravelly soil 
The water is reached at about twelve feet from the sur- 
face, and is very good Durmg tbs day immense flocks of 
goats and sheep came to be watered heie , they appeared 
to me to be of a very diminutive breed They were 
tended only by a few boys, from which circumstance we 
concluded there must be some Brahoe camps m the 
viemity, though we saw no habitation or sign of cultiva- 
tion m tho whole march from Narr, ezeeptmg only a few 
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booths of the wandering Ltiri These people are a kind 
of gipsy, and are found m all parts of the eountry in 
scattered parties of a few faimliBS each They are a 
distinct laee from the Biakoe and Baloeh, and are 
occupied as musicians, potters, rope makers, mat weayera, 
pedlars, &c They own no land, neyer cultivate the soil, 
and are looked on as outcasts 

The night air of Gord proved sharp and chill, and 
towards dayhght a hard fi.oat set in From this we 
marched eighteen ^niles to Khozddr, the loute mostly 
westward At a short distance from our campmg-ground 
we came upon the cultivation of Gonl, and farther on 
passed the hamlet of the same name, at the foot of the 
hills to the leffc^of the road. The huts are now empty, 
their tenants berag camped m the nooks of the surround- 
mg hills with their cattle and flocks, for tlie facility of 
paatuiB and water, neither the one nor the other bemg at 
this season pro curable at Gord There is a very extensive 
cemetery here, whence the place derives its name {gor = 
grave) The graves are neatly raised tombs built of loose 
atones, the reatmg-places of defunct Zehri Brahoe, who 
occupy aU the hiU country round about At four miles 
on from Gorfl, the road passes over some rough ground, 
and drops on to the Khozd^!^ valley, the most open piece 
of country we have seen smce leaving the plam of Kaoh 
It bears a very dreary and wmtry aspect, and along its 
northern borders shows no signs of habitation or cultiva- 
tion or water In the opposite duection, however, are 
seen a collection of vdlages called Zedi, with them gar- 
dens and fields, along the course of the httle streams 
draming the southern part of the valley 

At two or three miles from Khozddr, we were met 
by Major Hamson, Political Agent at the Court of 
Caldt He came nut with a party of forty troopers of 
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tlio Smih. HorsB, and conducted ua to hia camp, pitched 
cloae to the fort of KhozdCr, where he gave ua a most 
hoapitahle welcome, whilst the G-eneral’a arrival waa 
announced and re-echoed amongst the aurrounding hills 
"'by a salute of eleven guns bred from a couple of old 
cannon drawn up outside the fort The canonneera, of 
whom there were nearly twenty engaged m the opera- 
tion, were a wild and dirty-looking aet of fellows, with 
long matted hair, and every sort of^ dress and undresa 
except uniform 

The little fort is a new atmcture of mud, only recently 
completed It holds a gamson of sixty Brahoe militia, 
and half a copipany of regular infantry, and is armed 
with the two guns above mentioned It-is well situated 
for the purpose it is meant to serve, vl2 , to protect the 
caravan routes eentimg m this valley through Nal 
from Kej and Pinjgiir on the west, through Wadi from 
Bela and Sonmidm on the south, through the Mfloh 
Pass from Kotra, GandAva, and Shik£[,rpfrr on the east, 
and through Bdghw^Lna from Sfrr^b and Caldt on the 
north 

On the plam near the fort are the rums of two con- 
tiguous vdlages, between which wmds a small stream on 
its way to some corn-fields beyond them. The place has 
a very, dreary look, and the climate at this season is 
decidedly bleak The southern portion of the valley is 
wbU cultivated and peopled, and during the summer, so 
we are told, is one sheet of corn-fields This valley, in 
fact, with those of NeJ, BdghwSlna, Siir£b, and Calit, are 
the prmcipal com-growmg districts m this country 
The elevation of Khozd^ir is about 3850 feet' above the 
sea, and about 37^00 feet above Ganddva on the plam of 
Kach The later figure represents the rise m the land 
between the two places, a distance of nmety-thiee miles 
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l)y om route through, the Mfl nh Paas, ani gives an asccut 
of nearly forty feet in the mile 

The Mfloh Pass is easy for eattle, is 'well watered, and 
has an abundant supply of fuel in the tamarisk jangal 
thioughout its couise Forage for cattle is scarce m 
winter, but theie is a suffitieney of this m summer for 
caravans and the cattle and flocks of the Brahoe, who 
find ample space foi eampmg on the shelving banks of 
the stream, in the succession of basms occupying the 
course of the pass ifieyond the pass, at Nan, the tamarisk 
jangal and water supply both cease. 

In all our route fiom Plr Chhatta to KhozdSr we 
observed a senes of roadside memoiials, emblematic of 
the national cui^toms of the Brahoe They are of two 
kinds, commcmoiiiitive of very opposite events, and are 
met with m a veiy distant ratio of freq^ueney m con- 
sequence. The one is called chdp, and commemorates 
the weddings amongst the migratory Brahoe The other 
IS called clisda, and serves as a memorial of those who 
die without issue amongst the clans 

The ch^ IB a perfect circle^ desenbed on the ground 
by a smes of stones set together flat in its surface , the 
eentre is marked by a smgle stone of from one to two 
feet m length, set upright on end The diaineters of 
these eireles range from ten to thirty feet, ajqji hun- 
dreds of them cover every flat piece of ground on the 
line of road foUowed by the Brahoe in their an-mial 
migrations from the high to the low lands Some of the 
cMps we observed were of a different structure from 
the figure just described. Instead of a single upright 
stone m the centre, and a erreumference marked by stones 
lard flat, the whole surface of the figure was dosely set 
with stones laid flat on the ground, forming a cireular 
pavement, from the centre of which piojected the smgle 
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stone set upiiglit From the cuenmfeiencc of the circle 
projected a long arm m a straight hne running to the 
north in those "wc saw This projection is about thirty 
feet longj and terminates in a large stone set upright as m 
the centio j its -width is about t-wo feetj and it is formed, 
hke the cntle, of stones set close together and flat on the 
surface of the ground 

These figures, -wc -weic told, are made on the actual 
sites on "which have been danced the reels aecompanymg 
the festmties that form an important element in the 



Skktdh Plah of the Cnip DiEOUia 

A The highiaad aciosa a plum 

B ChU/p Duslea Qf iUJreiQiit kmils, as deaciibed m the taxb 

0 A □! iaoBg.iiB, matked olT on the gionnd by atonea just aa are tbs Qirol^ 

ceremomes attending a Brahoe wedding The centre 
stone marks the place of the musician, and the circum- 
fierencB that of the circle of dancers, who pirouette 
individually and revolve collectively m measured steps, 
keeping -tune with the ihusic, to which the while they 
clap their hands This clapping of hands is here called 
cMp, and hence the riame of the figures Sometimes the 
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awDri-dance is substituted fortha other, and only differs 
from it m brandiahmg naked swoida in place of dapping 
hands The dance resembles the ataw of the Afghans 
The sketch on p 55 show's the form of the clidp 
The ch^da is a pillar (called tsalai m Pushto) of from 
Bight to twelve oi more feet high, with a diameter of 
from three to four or more feet It is neatly built of 
loose stones closely set m a cylindrical form The top 
13 convex or dome-shaped, and from its centie projects a 
smgle upright stohe The basement is a small square 
platform of stones, slightly raised above the surface of 



A Highroad rQuni a hiU nigs 
B Uheda pUlars on plain and on rock 
G Chip tarcdsB 

the ground These structures are generally raised on 
some projecting rock overlooking the road, or on some 
slight eminence on the plain At one or two spots we 
saw four or five dose together, but generally 'they are 
only met at distant intervals, and singly Tn » general 
appearance they resemble miniature topes of the kind 
seen in some parts of Thsufzai and the Peshawar vaUey 
They are erected to the memory of dansmen who have 
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died witLout laaiie , and it is tha custom for ths sur- 
viymg relatives to celebrate the amnveisary of suck 
mournful events by donatives to tke family priest and 
a feast to tke clan Wkeie praeticablCj tke customary 
offermgs and ceiemonies are performed round tke monu- 
ment itself, and for tkis purpose tkeir observance la 
generally deferred to tke time wken tke camps m tkeir 
annual nugrations halt m tkeir vicmity Tke aketck 
on p 56 akows tke form of tke cheda 

In all our route from Kotia, we al/W very few of tke 
people of tke country Including Hataeki and Grorii 
witk tke few camps we passed, tke population we found 
in tkis tract of country did not exceed two kundred 
fanulies, if mdeed it leackedtkat number _ Our compan- 
ions, kowever, assured us tkat tke kill?, were swarnoing 
"Witktkem, tkat every nook kad its camp, and every valley 
its patck of cultivation It may be so, but we saw no 
signs of any suck populousness In fact, tke nature of 
tke country does not admit of any large number bemg 
able to support tkemselves upon it, for tke lulls yield but 
tke scantiest pasture, whilst tke vaUeys offer a very small 
surfai^ capable of cultivation This conclusion is sup- 
ported by tke appearance and eircumstancea of tke people 
and cattle we did see They may be described m two 
words — poor and hungry 

Tke Brakoe are an interestmg people, of whose kistoiy 
kttle IS known They are true nomads, and wander about 
the country in tkeir respective limits, with tkeir famikes 
and flocks, ckangmg from tke kigk lands to tke low 
according to tke seasons and pastures. In this respect 
they resemble some of the Afghan tribes Some of them, 
however, are fixed m villages as cultivators of the soil 
They are divided mto an mfimty of elans, or Jthel, such 
as Mingal, Bfzanjo, Zangfjo, Kambarinf, Zehrl, EAisiini, 
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KurdgsLll, Eikkl, SamuMri, Hd,ruid, NicliArl, RodsLnl, 
GxirganiLnij and many others Then camps are called 
tmian, and the head man of each twmanddr 

They differ ffom the Afghan, Baloch, and Jat of Smdh, 
by whom they are snrionnded, in general physiq^ue and 
physiognomy as well as m language Their manners and 
customs, too, aiB said to differ m many respects from 
those of the people aiound them, though, in the matters 
of robbery and muidcr, a family lesemblance pervades 
them all 

The Brahoe is of middle height, oi below it, and of 
swarthy complesion , the face is bioad, with high cheek- 
bones, and adorned with beard and mustaches of neither 

a 

long nor thick^growth , the head is coveied with a shock 
. of long matted^air, generally jet black, the eyes are 
black and keen The body is compactly framed and 
clean-hmbed Altogether, the race is active, hardy, and 
endujmg The Biahoe language differs entirely from 
that of the Afghan, the Baloch, and the Jat, though it 
contains many Persian and Indian words The numerals 
are the same as the Persian, except the first three, which 
are cbsit, trat, Tinmi, respectively ; hut the pronouns are 
entnely different, and bear no resemblance to those of 
the other languages , the forms of conjugation and de- 
clension, too, are distmet and pecuhar On the march 
I coUeeted a vocabulary of about eight hundred words, 
and a few sentences, to show the structure of the language 
These, with a skeleton grammar prepared at the same 
time, will be found in the Appendix The Brahoos are 
altogether illiterate I could hear of no book written m 
their language, nor could I get a single speeupaen of their, 
writing 

An amusmg incident occurred whilst coUeetmg words 
for the vocabulary, and it may serve as a suggestive 
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lUuritration of tlie state of society amongst the Biahoes 
I askeil my Brahoe camel-driver, through the medium of 
Persian, of which he understood, a little, what was his 
word for arsemc Ho appeared somewhat disconcerted, 
and made no reply, and I mq^uiied whether he had 
undeistood my q^ucstion or not “Yes,” said he, with a 
serious look, “ I know what you mean I have heard of 
it, hut have nevei seen it It is only known to our 
chiefs and great men ” “ And what,” I asked, “ do 

they say about it “ People say,’^ he replied, with 
grave mnocence, “that it is a magic medicine, and that 
great men keep it as a pioteetion ag ains t their enemies ” 
He had no idea of the mannei in which it was used, hut 
he knew fi-om popular rcpoit that it was_ a mysterious 
medicme which preserved gieat men fican the machina- 
tions of then: enemies 

We halted a day at Khozddr with our kmd hosts. 
Major Harrison and Dr Bowman, m older to rest our 
cattle, and on the IBth January marched sixteen miles to 
Kamdl Khan, one of the principal villages m the plain 
or valley of Bdghw^ina Major Harrison accompanied 
us with an escort of Smdh Horse, Dr Bowman remain- 
mg with the camp at Khozddr 

Our route was northward, up the pebbly bed of a 
wide and shallow dramage channel, towards a gap in the 
hills The road wmds for some miles between lowndges 
and hills of bare rock by a gradual ascent, and at half- 
way brought us to the Chikh Koh hxvda, or “ gap,” a 
low watershed markmg the boundary between the Khoz- 
ddr and BSghw4na valleys We heie found the path 
Somewhat obstructed by the remains of a stone breast- 
work, budt four years ago by the rebel chief Nhxuddln, 
Mingal, when he took the field against the Kha.ri of Cal^t, 
to contest the possession of the village of Kamfil Khan. 
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The breastwork and barricadea had been only partially 
destroyedj and their debris had been left to encmiiber the 
road, just as they did at the tune the defences were de- 
ni ohshed — a charaeteiistiD instance of oiiental apathy 
and neghgencB 

From this point we passed down a gentle slope on to 
the plain of BdghwCna, and crossed a wide extent of 
cultivated land to the village of Kamdil Khan, where we 
camped near a small stieam of clear fresh water, which 
comes from a sjiriflg in the hills two miles off 

Kamdl Khan is a good-sixed village, oi lather, it con- 
sists of two villages close together, which contam m all 
some four bundled houses Across the plam, at the foot 
of the Tiillfl to the north, aie seen some otter villages sur- 
rounded by lea%sa trees The surface is generally culti- 
vated, and divided mto little fields, the sides of which 
are banked up with earth, so as to retain ram- water 

The elevation of this valley is about 4530 feet, as in- 
dicated by the aneroid barometer In summer, when the 
gardens are m full fohage and the crops are ripening, it 
must be a pretty place m this waste of hills, and is said 
to possess an agreeable climate, notwithstanding the bare 
heat-radiating rocks that encompass it about At this 
season, howevei, it wears a duU, dreary, and bleak look 
— its wmter aspect — and has a raw, cold climate, of 
which we were made sensible by the prevailing state of 
the weather, for the sky was oveicast with clouds, and a 
cuttmg north-east wmd penetrated to our very hones 
The plam itself appears a bare- flat, without either villages 
or trees, and towards the east presents a great patch snow- 
white with salme efflorescence 

Durmg the afternoon we received a visit from the chief 
men of the place Amongst them were Sard^ Mfr 
Muhammad, Mmgal of Wadd, a stanch faend and sup- 
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porter of the Khan of Calfit in these tunes of sedition and 
revolt by "which he is beset He was aecompanied by 
Abdul Aziz Khan, Ndib of Qwetta, and two intelligent- 
looking young lads, sons respectively of the Sard^ of the 
Sansuimi and the Mammassam, or Muhammad TTa,aaa,m 
They were all veiy plainly clad, and remarkably simple 
m their manners About them was none of that cere- 
mony and etiq^uette, in the observance of which mde- 
pendent orientals areso punetdious , mdeed, their bearmg 
was more hke that of subjects than of independent chiefs 
The two former were old men, with nothing noteworthy 
about them, but the two lads were remarkably bnght- 
eyed and mtelh^ent youths of eighteen or mneteen years, 
and so ahke, they might have been brothers Then fea- 
tures were very strikmg, and different fqom any we had 
yet seen , they may be described as a eombmation of the 
very widely separated Jewish and negro physiognomy, 
and remmded me of the Ethiopian figures one sees repre- 
sented m the Egjrptian sculptures ' 

After ourvisitors had retired, I heard avoice outside the 
tent mquirmg where the Farangi Hakim, or “ European 
doctor,” was to he found The man spoke with a harsh 
and impetuous voice, and I eunous to see him and know 
his errand, stepped out and announced myself to a wild- 
lookmg Brahoe with the sear of a sword straight across 
the nose and one half of the face “ But,” he lephed, 
TTifl.TnTi g a rapid survey of me, “ you are not the man I 
want "Where is the doctor of Khozddr'^ Is not he 
here ^ ” “ No. he is not here,” I answered , “ we left him 

at Khozidr ” “Wall,” he rej omed, tummg brusquely to 
depart, “ I want nothing from yon It was him I came 
to see" “Perhaps,” I sard, motioning him to stop, “I 
can do for you what you require of the Khozddr doctor ” 
“ No,” he replied, steppmg-away with as much haste as 
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L e had come , “ I only came to thauk Inm for hia kmiLueSiS- 
to me, and for cimng this 'womid aerosa my face , ” and 
before I could aak another c[ucstion, the impatient Biahoe 
rraa off on his own husmess 

I now learned fiom Major Harrison that he was a 
trooper in the seivice of the IHian of CaHt, and was 
engaged against the rebels in the battle fought some few 
months ago near Gold in the Khad Mastung valley In 
the charge against the enemy he leeeived a sword-eut 
across the face, by which the nose and upper hp were 
severed, and fcU down m front of the mouth, hanging 
only by a thm shred of the cheek Eeeovermg from the 
shock, the trooper at once sheathed his sword, and secur- 
ing the divided parts as they were with the end of his 
turban passed giCross the face and fastened m the folia 
above, rode straight off the field on the road to Khozddi 
After a ride of upwards of seventy mrlea he arrived at 
Di Bowman’s camp, and was at once received under that 
gSntleman’s skilful care The satisfactory result, and the 
accident of our journey this way, produced this pleasmg 
instance of Brahoe gratitude and trust m the skill of 
European doctors The man, on hearmg of the inarch of 
our camp from Khozdir, had come m from a distant 
viIlagB to thank his benefactor, and not finding him, 
hurried away to reach his home before mghtfaL 

It IS a too commonly expressed opmion amongst us m 
this country that the natives have no sense of gratitude 
for benefits conferred or for favours received But this, 
I am persuaded, is a wrong conclusion, and its mjustace 
IS proved by the above-described mcident, which is only 
one of many similar instances that have come to my 
peiaonal knowledge, and a further reference to which here 
would be irrelevant to the purpose of this book 

\dth J zinuary — From B&ghwdna wo marched twenty- 
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BIX milca to Ldikorydn LBaving Kamiil Kkan, we 
followed a small stieam over a succession of fields of 
young com, just sprouting above the surface, and then, 
passing some walled pomegranate gardens fimged with 
wiUow-tiees, entered amongst low hills set close together 
on either aide of an intervening drainage gully At 
about thiBB miles we came to the sprmg-head of the 
little stream we had followed from camp The sprmg 
issues at the foot of some bare rocky bluffs, and foima a 
small pool round which grow some ^ight or ten datc- 
pahns, conspicuous as bemg the only trees in the viemity 

From this pomt we turned to the right, and piocced- 
ing due noith over some very rough ground, dropped 
into a nanow'iavine between high banks of bare lock , 
and following it some distance, cmergB|l°upon the wide 
plateau or tableland of Loghai, the vdlage of the same 
name standing away to the west In tlie hills to the 
south-west, near the village of Ferozabad, ore the Khappar 
lead-mines They are said to give employment to about 
two hundred men 

There are no trees visible on the Lohgai plateau, nor 
IB there any jangal, but the surface 13 thinl y sprinkled 
with a very stunted growth of the camel-thoin (2?/iaaz4a 
siricia, Witlna/na congulans), two or three kinds of atdsola, 
and a coarse grass growmg m tufts Here and there, too, 
axe some patches of cultivation 

From this wc passed through some low rocky iidges on 
to a Emnlax but moie extensive tableland, divided by low 
ridges of rock mto the plateau of Mughah, Tfitah, and 
Zdwah We started from Kamdl Khan at 7 50 am, and 
arrived at the entrance to the Zdwah defile at 10 10 A M , 
fhufl, reckonmg the pace of our horses at four miles an 
hour, making the distance about nme and a half miles 

We halted here for breakfast, on the edge of a httlc 
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fitream of brackish water, whilat the baggage went on 
ahead. Closeby is a ridge of bare rock without a particle 
of vegetation, on it, and along its base are the traces of 
a very ancient village The foundation walls are very 
massive, and built substantially of dressed stone , the 
surface everywhere around is covered with bits of red 
pottery 

At 1 10 PM we mounted our cEimels, and left Zdwah 
by a harrow winding defile, down which fl.ows the thready 
nvulet on which we had halted After proceeding up 
the defile some distance, we passed over some very rocky 
ground by a rough track, and rose suddenly to the crest 
of a ridge of bills running north and south Descending 
a httle from this, we reach the tableland of Jiwdn This 
IS an open plaft^au, and, unlike the others, is thickly 
covered with pasture herbs and hushes, amongst which 
are mterspersed small isolated patches of ploughed land 
We saw no villagBS, howevei, nor any signs of a camp m 
the vicinity , though our native escort assured us that there 
were hundreds of humans hidden away in the nooks and 
hollows of the mountams, to which the Brahoe retire at 
this season, with then flocks, for shelter from the cold 
wmds that blow over the open country 

Traversing this plateau, we crossed a deep ravme, 
opposite a cavern excavated m its high hank of shmgle, 
and known as Duzddn nd Khond, or “the robber’s retreat ” 
Hare my camel showed signs of fatigue, and became so 
shaky on his legs, that I became apprehensive of some 
misfortune, and, to avoid the chance of breaking my neck 
agamst the rocks, reheved bun of my weight, and mounted 
my horse, which was bemg led along close behind us 
The seventy of the weather and the want of his accus- 
tomed forage, combmed with the roughness of the roads 
and our land marches, had told unfavourable upon the 
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poor brutB, and it was as muLli as lia could do to keep 
up with OUT party till wb rsachei Kandahar Here the 
milder climate and several days' rest brought him round 
to his former self, and he afterwards earned me down 
to Baghdad, where he passed mto the possession of the 
camel’s best friend — an Arab 

Beyond the ravuie we crossed a ridge of rocky hilla by 
a very rough and narrow path, and emerged upon the 
Ld,koryd,n tableland, an enclosed plateau that rises con- 
siderably up to the hiUs on the north and west We passed 
a good deal of cultivation on our route across it, and at 
4 30 pm: camped — oi lathei, waited for our camp, for the 
baggage did nob come up till 7 30 p M , by which time 
it was q^uite dark — ^near a sprmg at the fent of the bibs 
to the north-west Theie is no village nor other sign of 
habitation here, except a small enclosure contauung a few 
roofless huts, a few hundred yards from the sprmg at 
which we have taken up our position for the mght We 
passed a large gaur-betnd on the plateau, and at the foot 
of the bills towards the north-east saw a great eoUeetion 
of them It was too late for us to go and explore them , 
but, &om what we could see, they appeared to mark the 
site of some ancient city The dark bnes of their massive 
walla are very conspicuous against the lighter colours of 
the hiUside 

Whilst waitmg the^amval of our tents, we coUectei 
some dry bushes of the camel-thorn and some kinds of 
aalsola, and made a fire to warm ourselves, and pomt 
out our whereabouts to the baggagers, who were yet some 
way behind, for to the repeated shouts and calls of our 
parly there came no response 

There are no supphes procurable here, and the water is 
very limited^ in quantity, and, though not brackish, of 
decidedly mferior quahty By previous arrangement 
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SDiia.3 fuel and fodder had been CDllectei here foi our 
party, but the supply fell very far short of our reijuire- 
ments The fodder was distributed m small q^uantities 
amongst the tioopeis of our escoit, and the fuel — ^the 
few faggots there were — was mostly appropriated by om: 
cook Along the raised banks of some fields near the 
enclosure above mentioned were six or seven eircidar 
vaulted pits excavated m the ground They are used as 
storehouses for gi#in or straw or chaff, and are entered 
through a small hole at the top. This aperture is only 
shghtly raised above the level of the ground, and is 
covered by, a hd plastered over with mud cement until 
required to be removed. These gram-pits were exammed 
m the hopes that they might enable us to mcrease the 
rations seived 8ut to our cattle , but, to our disappomt- 
ment, they were all found empty, hke the country itself 

Durmg the night a steady aoakmg ram set m , and as it 
contmued m the morning, there was some question as to 
whether we should be able to proceed on our march But 
the pomt was soon settled when we found the impos- 
sibility of procurmg any provisions here either for man or 
beast So we struck our tents, and at 8 40 A.M set out 
on our march of twenty miles to Khan Cal4 of Sfirdb, 
and a most trying, and disagreeable march it proved. As 
we left camp, heavy mists hung over the country, and 
obscured everythmg from view beyond a couple of 
hundred yards or so, whilst a thm drenchmg ram, that 
presently changed to sleet and then to snow, descended 
very persevermgly upon us Fortunately for us, the sod 
here is a coarse gravel, with only a small admixture of 
earth, and our cattle consequently got over it without 
bmdrance 

After riding half-an-hour m a north-westerly direction, 
we turned northwards mto a narrow gap m the hdls, and 
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beyond it came to tke Anjira plateau, and at 10 10 A M 
halted at a sarde near its north end, for shelter from the 
ram and for breakfast In the gap we passed amongst 
a number of very fine and extensive gaur-hand They 
are the largest "we have seen, and, from then: position 
and appearance, were probably built as defensive 'works 
Two or three of these massive breastworks were on the 
plam a little m advance of 'the ndgo of hills separatmg 
Likory^n from Anjlra, but most of them were built 
across gaps between the prominent peaks of the ridge 
On the Anjira side of the ridge, on some level ground to 
the right of the road, we found a large collection of veiy 
substantial walls, of from two to eight feet high They 
appeared hke the remams of an ancient town Owmgto 
the mclement weather we did not stop to exEumne them 
Near the sarda is a httle stream, which carries the 
dramage of this plateau do'wn to the Miloh n-Tulet, which 
it joins somewhere near Narx , and on a turfy bank a 
few hundred yards off is a sohtary hut, 'with an ad- 
joimng walled enclosure In 'the latter stands a masonry 
pillar, about ten feet high, and of recent construction 
The monument, our companions informed us, is built on 
the spot where the corpse of the late Nasfr Khan, 
brother of the present chief of Caldt, was washed pre- 
vious to conveyance for bunal in the family sepulchre, he 
ha'viJlg died here on his way to the capital 

W hils t here, the ram ceased, and the sky cleared for 
a while, and we got a ■view of the country around, and a 
more dreary and mhospitable-lookmg prospect it would 
be difficult to find out of Baloehistan To the north, 
above the lower niges bounding the plateau in that 
direction, was segn the snow-topped Harbof mountam, 
and it was the only feature that relieved the general 
ruggednesB of the bare hills around The plateau itself, 
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liketliat of L^koiy&n, is coverscl with salme Bfl&DrBScence, 
and supports only a thin growth of pasture haibs Away 
to the north-east wb spied a few leafless trees around a 
small hamlet, and by it observed a flock of sheep, tended 
by a couple of shepheida Nearer at hand the plain was 
covered by a wide extent of cemetery, thickly crowded 
with graves, whilst solitary tombs were here and there 
scattered dvbi the general surface, and only attracted 
attention by the shreds of rag floating m the breeze from 
the poles supported m the pile of loose atones that covered 
them 

At noon we mounted our horses and proceeded on our 
way, the clouds again loweimg and threatening more 
ram, by which, mdeed, we were very soon overtaken m 
the form of a storm from the north-west We had crossed 
a succession of ridges and gullies, the rocks of which were 
green, blue, and red-coloured sandstone, amongst masses 
of lighter hue fuU of fossil ammonites, oysters, and other 
marme shells, and emerged on a wide plateau called 
Khulkn^ Khad, where we were exposed to the full force 
of a numbmg north wmd and blmding dnffcs of snow 

We made our way across this bleak plateau as best we 
could, and passed m route a weather-bound k^fila of sixty 
camels, with wool from Nushki for Karachi The camels 
with their pack-saddles on were let loose to graze on 
the wormwood, camel-thorn, and saltworts, which' here 
covered the surface more thickly than we had anywhere 
seen , whilst the drivers, having piled the loads in the 
form of a circle, and spread felt cloths across from one 
load to the other, crouched for protection from the 
weather under the shelter thus afforded A few of them 
stepped out to view us as we rode by, and fine mardy- 
looking fellows they were — all Afghans 

Beyond this we crossed a lowndge of hiUs by a narrow 
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and iDUgli stxait, at the entranee to which we notiEed a 
munhei of peifect chdp circles, and four or five cheda 
piUara — one of which, to the right of oui path, occupied 
a very conspicuous joosition on the ledge of a piominent 
1 ock — and then entei ed on the wide and undulating table- 
land of Azdkhcl and Siiidb, on which are seveial villages 
and huit-gardens, and moie cultivation than we have 
anywhere seen m this country as yet , in fact, we here 
reached an inhabited region Our path skirted the bills 
to the east, and led pa.st a roadside shrine called Lulla 
Sulemdn nd KJier The head of the tomb is marked by 
four or five long poles, to which aie fastened numbeiless 
shreds > of clotli, stuck upiight m a heap of loose atones, 
samples of the rocks of the surrounding Djountama, and 
on the top of them he a numbei of herns of the wild 
goat and wild sheep I stopped to examine these, and 
amongst the stones found a fine fossil convoluted conch, 
which I told an attendant trooper I wanted, and he. 
Without hesitation, took it up and brought it mto camp, 
and I subsequently sent it to Peshawar with some horns 
and other specimens from Kandahar, as I shall have 
occasion to mention hereafter I did not see any granite 
amongst the stones on this shrme, and hence conclude 
that there is none m the adjacent hdls, for the pile is 
formed by contnbutiDiia of devotees from aU the sur- 
roundmg country 

Away to the right horn Bulem^n n^ Kher we saw the 
viUages and gardens of GrhijdegS(n and Dhand, and 
farther on, passmg the collection of hamlets known as 
Nighdr, at 3 45 PM. arrived at Khan Cald, of SiirSib, 
where we were very glad to find shelter in a duty httle 
hut vacated for us, and thaw our frozen limbs The 
last all miles of our march were most trymg from the 
intense cold and driving snow, and completely numbed 
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uSj so tliat we could not have held out against it much 
longer The north wind is most piercings and cuts to the 
very hones It is called Shomdl hdd, or north wmd” 
par excellency by the natives^ and is dieaded as extremely 
dangerous, often proving fatal by numbing the powers of 
life The villagers expressed astonishment at our travel- 
bng m such weather, and some of our Khozddr escort 
chimed in with, It ’s only the Sahibs who ever think of 
doing such thmgs ^ and when they go forward, we must 
follow them fciuiely there is a special providence that 
presides over their protection ” 

In truth, our native attendants suffered severely The 
hands, feet, and faces of several of the troopers of our 
escort of Smdh Horse became swollen, puffy, and p ainf ul, 
but they held ^ut manfully to the end Not so our 
KhozIdiT attendants , they succumbed to the weather even 
before WB had accampliahed half the maich, and tin a is 
the mol B remarkablB, as they were travelhiig in their own 
BDUntry They ena by one ‘wrapped up their faces in 
the capaeiDua folds of their turbans so closely that there 
was barely room for them ‘to use their eyes, and gathering 
their loose cloaks about them, sat their horses more 
like bundles of clothes than horsemen Havmg thus 
resigned themselves to their fate, ‘they gradually fell 
away from our party, and took shelter m the first YiUages 
WB came to 

We ourselves were not without sho'wmg evidences of 
the effects of the ‘wintry blast The snow freezing upon 
our mustaches and beards had stiffened them, so that 
taJkmg became a painful exertion , we therefore proceeded 
m silence, ‘with our heads set do‘wn against the howhng 
‘Wind and diivmg snow, and presently dropped away 
from one another — ^the General here, Maj or Hamson there, 
and I elsewhere — each foIlo‘wmg his own pace to the 
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vJlagB aliBai Df us My fBst wbib so numbBLl that on 
dismounting I did not feBl the ground, and consequently 
nearly fell, and it was some minutes before I could freely 
use my bmbs 

Our baggage did not come up till 7 30 pm, and both 
men and cattle were much exhausted, but plenty of food 
and warm shelter soon revryei them Three or four of 
our baggagers went off with then mules to the nearest 
yiHages we came to, and did not rejoin our party till 
the next morning With the exceptito of one muleteer, 
who deserted with the cloak and fur coat we provided 
for him, none of our party were much the worse for the 
exposure 
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SuRAB 15 a populous valley, very fertile, ancl freely ■walereil 
by many little streams from the moimtams Its elevation 
IS about 5910 feet at Khan CaM, and consequently its 
"Winter is a rigorous season It now wears a most dreary 
aspect, but m summei it is said to be bnght with corn- 
fields and gaidens m full force At that season, too, the 
ABikhel and Khulknd, Khad plateaux ai6 covered with 
the busy eampS^of the Mmgal Brahoe, who are now dis- 
persed amongst the lower hills of Nal and Wadd 

The migratory life led by these people is one more of 
necessity than of choice it seems, for then hdls are so 
bare, that they produce no timber fit for budding pur- 
poses, nor forage sufficient for the support of the flocks, 
whilst much of the sod of the plateaux is so gravelly and 
impregnated with sahnes as to be unfit either for cultiva- 
tion or for budding the domed huts so common m Kan- 
dEihar and many parts of Persia, and, besides, though 
last mentioned, not the least difficulty is the general 
scarcity of water everywhere Smee we left the Mfloh 
rivulet at Nan, we have not seen a single stream one 
could not easdy step across diyshod 

Towards midnight the wmd subsided, the clouds dis- 
persed, the stars shone out, and a hard frost set in 
Fortunately we were ad warmly housed in the vdlage, 
and did not suffer from it , and this is as much as I can 
say for it on that score In other respects, our domicde 
was none of the most agreeable, for though tired and ' 
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alespy by the day's ezeition and suffeimgj it was irn - 
posaible to get either iBst or sleep The fiie, lighted in 
the centre of our little hut, filled its single unventilated 
chambei with bhnding clouds of sufifo eating smoke We 
no sooner escaped these tioubles by lying close on the 
ground, when oui attempts to sleep weie at once dis- 
sipated by another form of torment, to wit, the fierce 
attacks of multitudes of the most vicious fleas and other 
veimin of that sort They hteraUy awaimed all over 
the place, and allowed us no rest thioughout the mght 
I could only ezist by lepeatedly gomg out and breathing 
a httle fresh an, which -at dayhght I found to be 23“ Fah 
It must have been colder durmg the night, though it did 
not feel so, piobably owing to the subsidence of the 
wind, „ 

21st January — ^Whilst the baggage was bemg loaded, 
I examined some faggots of the fuel that had been bol- 
lected here from the adjacent hiUs foi the use of our 
camp, and lecogmsed the following plants, with them 
native names foUowuig each, namely — Jumper {hivpu'i s), 
ephedra {ndr6m, the htm of the Afghans), wild almond 
{harsMn), wild ohve {kliat, the Tchoan of the A^hans), 
wild peach {kotor), and salvadora oleoides^ [piph) The 
last IS Bald to be poisonous to camels, though not to goats 
and sheep On the Anjira plateau I obtained specimens 
of the following plants, viz — Caper spurge iritdchh), 
peganum {his&nMit), artemisia ap {Jcha'i damo), caroxy- 
lon {righii), camel-thoin {sliBndld), withiana congulans 
{pan%r hand), and a species of lycopodion [hdsdhin) 

We set out fiom Sfirdib at 10 45 AM , and proceeded 
due north over an undulatmg plateau with hills on mther 
hand The soil was spongy with efflorescent sahnes, and 
the surface was covered with a thick growth of aromatic 
wormwood. A strong and keen north wind blew against 
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US tliB wIldIb day On staiting, I went off tlie road a 
little to get a couple of blue pigeons I had seen alight on 
a ploughed field. The cold was so intense, by leaaon of 
the wind, that my fingers, although encased in thick 
woollen gloves, were at once numbed, and I could only 
carry my gun by shifting it constantly from hand to 
hand Presently the pain became very acute, and lasted 
for more than half-an-hour, whilst I rubbed the hands 
together to restore the circulation The poor pigeons 
must have had a liard time of it battbng agamst the 
relentless blasts of Boieas , and the fate that transferred 
them from the bare clods of a wmtiy wmd-scoured field 
to the warm recesses of a well-seasoned “blaze-pan” (a 
veiy excellent kmi of travelling stewpan) was, after all, 
not so ciuel a^one as it might have been had some 
hungry hawk forestalled me 

After marchmg an hour, we passed Hajika hamlet undei’ 
the hills to the right , and still contmuing over a wide 
pasture tract, at 1 20 pm amved at G-andaghen Sar&e, 
and camped under the lee of its walls for protection from 
the wind, our escort finding shelter m its mterior There 
IS a large pool of water here, fed by a sluggish sprmg 
oozmg from under a ledge of conglomerate rock, only 
shghtly raised above the general level of the country 
We found it frozen over Our escort, after watering their 
horses here, galloped them about for a quarter of an hour 
or moiB, to prevent spasms from the combined effects of 
wmd and water, and not from the fear, as I supposed, 
of any ill effects from the water itself, which was very 
brackish 

G-andaghen is thirteen miles from Siir&b, and there m 
neither water, nor tree, nor habitation, nor cultivation on 
the road between them. Hajika was the only villagB we 
saw, and it lay some miles off the road The weather was 
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clear and sunny, with, a blue sky, but the air was biting 
cold, and the north wind q^uite withering At 9 p M the 
thermometer fell to 16“ Fah , and at daylight stood at 10° 
Fah At this place two more of our mule-dnvers deserted 
with the warm clothmg we had proTided for them , they 
were both Pathama of Kandahar 

Our next stage was fifteen mdes to Kodmjo The 
mornmg was bright and sunny, but bitterly cold, with a 
keen north wind Our tent awnings were fiozen stiff as 
boards, and could not be stiuck till near 10 am, for fear 
of the doth snappmg The morning sun, however, 
thawed them sufficiently for packing, and by 10 35 a M 
we were fairly started on the march We followed a 
well-trodden path over the pasture land of Mail, and at 
about half-way came to the campmg-gfound of Damb, 
where is a small pool of blackish water at the foot of a 
detached mound 

I struck off the road m company with our •m'Qmi6/nd6,r 
(conductor and entertainer), Mulla Dost Muhammad, in 
hopes of gettmg a hare, of which animals he assured us 
there were untold numbers m the wormwood scrub cover- 
ing the plain W e had ridden some distance without see- 
ing a smgle hving creature, or any signs of one except the 
shell of a tortoise (here called and the shrivelled 

skm of a hedgehog ot jajah, as it is here called My 
compamon was teUmg me that the egg of the toitoise was 
used by the Brahoe, whipped up with water and smeared 
over the postules, as a remedy to prevent pittmg from 
smaU-pox , and I was just makmg a mental note to the 
effect that an ordinary hen’s egg might be used with 
equal advantage under similar crrcumstances, when a 
hare dashed out across our path I was holdmg my gun, a 
double-barrelled breech-loader by Dougall, restmg agamst 
the shoulder at the moment, but it was instantly down at 
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the “present,” and filed, hut no puss was to be seen 
“You haye missed,” said the Mulla , “ her hour of death 
{cLjal) has not ariived ” “I am net suie of that,” I said , 
“ I heaid a squeak, and am goJng to see , ” so saymg, I 
dismounted, and giving him my pony to hold, moved for- 
waid to examine the hushes, the while adjustmg a fiesh 
cartridge I had haidly advanced forty or fifty paces, 
when I instinctivoly “ducked” to a sudden, shaip, rushing 
soimd, wslieeooli, dose over my head, and caught sight of 
a great bird alight *at a bush some forty or so yaids ahead 
To step aside and file stiaight upon him was the woik of 
an mstant, and then lunmug up, I found a great black 
eagle sprawling over the haie, whose stomaeh was already 
tom open Both were secured to my saddle-stiaps, and 
the pony, takiag flight at these unaccustomed bodies 
dangling against his flanks, set ofl at full speed across the 
plain towards the rest of the paity, whom we overtook 
at Damb The hare formed a welcome addition to our 
lilazQ, and the black eagle {siy6]i wacedb) forms the 
largest specimen amongst the bird-skins I collected on 
this journey The stretch of the wings from tip to tip 
measui ei very nearly eight feet 

Beyond Damb we halted half-an-hour at a pebbly 
ravLUB skirtmg a low ndge, to let the baggage get on, 
and then proceeding over an undulating country similar 
to that already traversed, arrived at Eodinjo at 2 20 
P M , and camped undei the lee of the sarde outside the 
vfllage foi shelter from the wind This is a neat httle 
villagB of about 180 houses. Many little hill-sti earns 
run over, the surface, which is widely cultivated. There 
are some very fine white poplar and willow trees here, 
and two or three small apneot orchards The elevation 
of Bodinjo is 6650 feet above the sea. 

23cZ Janutwy — The cold during the night was severe 
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At daylight the mercuiy stood at 14° Fait , and hetween 
seven and eight A M rose to 22° Fah Onr servants -were 
so numbed and stupefied by it that "we could not get them 
to move tdl they had had some houis sunrung We got 
away at 11 10 A.M, and proceeded northwards over an 
undulating plain bounded on the east and west by low hills 
The width of the plam is about six miles, and its surface 
presents nothmg but an unvaried scrub of wormwood 
growing on a soft, spongy, and gravelly soil Neither 
village, nor tree, nor camp, nor, except a few very widely 
separated httle patches, cultivation is to be seen, nor is 
any water to be found on it 

After marching an hour we came to a ridge of mag- 
nesian limestone, at the foot of which a small well is sunk 
in the rock Beyond this we entered S, nanow gully, 
wmdmg between high banks of gravel and shmgle, and 
rose up to a gap from which the valley of Cal^t, and the 
Mlrl or palace, dommatmg the town at the end of a sub- 
siding ridge of rock, lay before us The scene was wild 
and dreary, and all nature seemed withered by the chdl 
of winter 

From the gap we went down a long declivity between 
low ridges, and passing under the walls of tbe MW, and 
round the fortifications of the town, crossed the largest 
rivulet we have seen m the country, and alighbed at a 
house prepared, or, I should properly say, emptied, for our 
reception, m a garden a mile to the north of the town, 
our arrival being announced by a salute of eleven guns 
from the citadel — distance, tbirteen mileB A httle way 
down tbe slope from tbe gap above mentioned, we were 
met by an ^stlcb6l, or ceremonial reception party, 
headed by Mir Karam Elhan, a handsome youth of some 
eighteen years, with glossy black curly rmglets hangmg 
over hiB shoulders He is a nephew of the Khan’s 
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(aistsr’s soii)j and thougli so young, already looks worn 
out and enervated by too early and too free an abuse of 
the pleasures prized by Eastern potentates He was 
gaily dressed, and mounted on a powerful and spmted 
horse, richly eapaiisoned with silver-mounted tiappmgs 
But the whole effect of this grande tenue was marred 
by his timid seat and awkward clutches every now and 
agam, as the horse pranced, at the high po mm el of the 
saddle, which rose up m front as if it had been purposely 
put there for the nder to hold on by 

He was attended by Mfr Saggid Muhammad, Htdfzai, 
a cousm of the Edian’s, and was followed by a party of 
twenty-five or thirty horsemen — ^the most ragged and 
motley troop L ever saw Theie was the Persian and the 
Pathan, the BrSfiioe and the Baloch, the Smdhl and the 
Sldf, each clad m his own national costume and armour, 
but the poorest of its kmd, and all mounted on very 
inferior, weedy, and unkept pomes They gradually 
dropped off from us as we passed undei the town 
Two hours after our arrival, we donned our uniforms 
and went to call on the Khan at the Miri The cold 
was withermg, and a keen north wmd cut us to the very 
bonea The ground was frozen hard, and snow-wreaths 
lay under the shade of the walls Our path led across a 
brisk rivulet, flowing m a wide pebbly channel — ^the same 
we had crossed a while ago , and then past some walled 
fields to the town itself, which we entered by a gate lead- 
ing mto the mam bazaar — a poor and decayed coUection of 
shops langed on each side of a filthy street From this 
we went up a steep and shppery ascent, very narrow, and 
flanked by high walls Dismountmg at the top, we 
groped our way through a dark wmding passage, strewed 
with all sorts of filth and litter, and redolent of the 
nasfrest smells, and suddenly arrived at the door of the' 
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Ktan’s reception room, where we found hnn standing to 
receive us 

We shook hands all round, with the usual compli- 
mentary phrases, and at once entermg the room, were 
conducted to a row of chairs placed at its upper end 
Khuddd^d Khan, the chief of Caldt, and Major-General 
PoUock occupied the two central scats, and Major 
Harrison and myself those on either side On the floor 
in fi:ont of us were spread two dirty old Persian carpets, 
separated by a space m which was placed a great dish of 
live charcoal At the edge of the carpets, to the nght 
and left, sat a number of court officials, and at the further 
end fiontmg us stood the Khan’s bodyguard, a dozen 
of the most unshorn, lagged, and ruffiaply set of cut- 
throats it would he possible to collect ^anywhere No 
two were clad or armed ahke, and each looked a greater 
scoundrel than his neighbour Where the Khan coflected 
such a umijue set of villams I cannot understand. I 
never saw anythmg to eijual their barbaious attire and 
lOScaUy looks anywhere 

One more personage rernams to complete the picture 
of the Khan’s court as we found it on this memorable 
occasion, for I never think of that cold iide without a 
shiver runnmg through my limbs Crouched up against 
the wall to the left of our row of chairs was a portly 
mdividual with a jovid fat face and a sleek beard, which 
would have been white had he but treated it to a httle 
soap and water He shuffled about under the bundle of 
clothes — ^neither clean nor new — ^that mostly concealed 
hiB figure, as from time to tune he jomei m the conver- 
sation as one m authority and m the Khan’s confidence 
This was Wazfr Wall Muhammad, aged seventy years, 
the most sensible man m Caldt, the Khan’s truest friend^ 
and a stanch ally of the British Government, of which 
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hia expeiiencs runs tkrougli the past aui preasnt genera- 
tion He waa a friend to Maaaun when he visited this 
place in 1831, and he was jpiesent when the town was 
taken, eight years latei, by the force under Greneral 
Willahire, the chief, Mihj ith Khan, being kiHed in the 
defence, with four hundred of his men 

The present chief, Khucli,dd,d Khan, is about thirty-eight 
years of age He has a vacant and at tunes silly look, 
and his conversation is trifling He does not convey the 
impression of being a man of any weight or ability, and 
IS said to spend most of his time amongst his women 
Duimg our visit hia two sons were mtioduced They 
WBiepietty chdilren and richly dressed The eldest, Mir 
Mahmhd, wa^ aged seven yeoXrs, and the other, Mir 
ShahnawdiZ, weiS aged three years 

Such IS the composition of the court of Caldt The 
reception room in which we were assembled is a very 
mean and neglected chamber The roof is low and the 
walls — ^they had been whitewashed, but apparently very 
long ago — were cracked in a dangerous manner, and 
altogether the place wore a very poor and untidy look 
The north and west sides of the chamber were occupied 
by a succession of latticed windows, from which there is 
a fine prospect of the whole valley and its villages and 
gardens This ls the one redeeming pomt m the whole 
palace, which is only a jumble of huts piled together one 
above the other to a great height above the rest of tha 
town, of which it forms the most prominent object as 
seen from a distance 

It 13 not usual for the Khan to wmter here, owmg to 
the SBveriiy of the climate His winter residence is m 
the nulder chmate of Grand^va where he has a palace 
This year he is kept here by the rebellion of his barons 

We took our leave, and returned to our quarters by the 
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route we came, and rery glad to get under shelter again, 
for our dose-fittmg uniforniB were ill calculated to protect 
us from Bucli cold, whieli is here greater than we have 
anywhere experienced During the night the thermo- 
meter must have sunk to zero outside, for next morning 
it stood at 8° Fah m a court full of servants and cattle, 
and wanned hy several little fires By my aneroid baro- 
meter I estimated the elevatiDn of Cal^t at about 67'50 
feet above the sea Hard frost prevailed all the tune we 
were here 

We halted here the next day, and at four P M. the Khan, 
attended by his son, Mir Mahmfid, and nephew, Mir 
Kuram Khan, came to return our visit He was richly 
dressed, and rode a fine Baloch horse caparisoned with 
gold trappmgs , but he is altogether walTting in deport- 
ment, and mapr^Bsed me even more unfavourably than 
he did yesterday 

He IS the head of the Kambaxdni family, who claim 
Arab descent, and profess to come origmaUy from 
Aleppo. This family has held the government for 
several generations, and is now reckoned as the royal 
tribe amongst the Brahoe, though they themselves are 
neither Brahoe nor Baloch. The Kambar^ take wives 
from both tribes, but they give their daughters to neither, 
though all are Sunni Muhammadans In the days of 
their prosperity, the Kambarini chiefs ruled over the 
whole of Balochistan as mdependent despots, ownmg only 
nominal aUegiance to the Afghan monarchy established 
by Shah Ahmad, Durrdni. At that time, as now, 
Balochistan comprised six prmcipal diviBions, viz , Kach, 
Grand&va, JhMawdn, Cal^t, Sah&raw^, Makr^n, and 
Las Bela Only the four first of these divisions now 
acknowledge the authority of the CaKt chief Las 
Bela is mdependent imder a qwm tributary chief, whilst 

p 
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Makr^n is dividEd between Persia ani a number of petty 
local ebisfe, whose tenures possess no stabdity owing to 
their intestme feuds and. rivalries The enduranee of 
the rule of the present chief of Cal4t, too, docs not appear 
very secure, owing to the prolonged rebellion of some of 
his principal barons 

The Khan’s visit was not a very long one, nor veiy 
entertaining He repeated the same queries with which 
he assailed us yesterday “ How old are you ^ ” “ Are 

you married “ How many children have you ” and 
So forth “How many teeth have you^” only was 
wantmg to bring the list of impertinences to a climaz 
My gun was produced for his inspection, and the 
G-eneral’s gyroscope was set in motion for the amuse- 
ment of his soi> He handled the gun awkwardly, and 
ezammed it perfunctorily, without a tiace of interest, as 
if the attempt to understand its mechanism were quite 
a hopeless task The wonderful performances of the 
gyroscope drew forth some exclamations of astonishment, 
and when, by an erratic dash, it startled an old gentle- 
man sitting on the floor mto a sudden somersault in his 
haste to escape its attack, it produced a decided impres- 
sion, not quite free from suspicions as to its being some 
infernal machine, the real purposes of which we kept 
secret “ Or else,” said one of the attendants to bis 
neighbour, as the Khan took hia departure, “ why should 
they carry such a thing about with them? Did you 
feel its weight and force as it spun^ ” 

In the evening, after our visit yesterday, the Khan sent 
us a vOQafict, or cooked dinner of several native dishes 
This evening he sent us tea, sheep, fowls, eggs, butter, 
flour, (fee , for our servants , and theWazh: Wall Muham- 
mad, who enjoys the reputation of bemg a felever gastro- 
nomic, sent US a rich and vaned assortment of dishes, 
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which, fully supported the ereiit of his specialty They 
differed little from the mmv, which it is the delight of 
Afghans to set before then guests 

Cal^Lt is the capital of BalochistaUj and the sunmiei 
residence of the chief It is a fortified Little town, 
situated on the plain at the extremity of a low ridge of 
hfils called Shd,h Mfrln, and contains about BO 00 inhabi- 
tants — a mixture of Baloch, Brahoe, Jat, and Dihw^, 
with a few Hindu famdies The town is indescribably 
filthy, and weais a thoroughly decayed look It is the 
largest town in the country, and the valley in which it 
stands is the most populous There aie several villages 
and fruit-gardens crowded together on the upper part of 
the valley near the town They produce excellent 
apricots, plums, peaches, and other frTiito, which are dried 
and exported The mulberry and smv}it [ohagnus) are 
common here The graceful foliage of the latter adorns 
the water-courses, of which there are a great number in 
all directions, from hiU-atreams and the subterranean 
conduits caUed hdrsz 

Great care and attention is paid to the cultuie of these 
gardens They are entirely in the hands of the DihwS.r, 
a Peisian-speakmg people, who here conespond to the 
T^jik of Afghanistan, and, like them, are Sunni Muham- 
madans In fact, there is not a Shia m the country, 
and the sect is abommated with truly rehgious hatred 
Lnceme \us}ijpush£) is largely grown here as a fodder 
crop, and yields five or six or even eight crops a year, 
under careful irrigation and manuring I saw some men 
digging up the roots of the plant as food for their cattle 
They are long and fibrous, and are considered Very 
nounshmg food for cows and goats, Ac Beetroot too 
IS grown here, and tobacco in small quantily 

In the gardens here we found numbers of thrushes, 
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BtarbngSj and magpies We also saw tte red-billed crow 
and tie golden eagle Tbe magpie (here called shaMk, 
and at Kabul, kalgh4c}iaJc) is of the same colour and 
character as the TTinghwh bird, but smaller m size The 
Tdlagera here were friendly, and free from the arrogance 
of the A^han. They appeared a peaceable, mdustrious 
and thriving commnrnty 

J amuxry — ^We left Calit, under a salute of eleven 
guns, at 11 10 AM, and marched twenty-six miles to 
the vJlagB of Mundi Hijl m the Mungaehar valley Our 
route was due north down the slope of the Cald,t valley 
At about the third mile we cleared the vdlagea and gar- 
dens, and gomg on over coin-fields and acrpss irrigation 
streams, at the si^h mile came to the Babi Waif zvy(trai, a 
sacred shrme on the further side of a deep pebbly ravme. 

Here we parted from our kmd fnend Majoi Harrison, 
Political Agent at the Court of Caldt (“ the fortreas,” m 
Arabic), and stood a few mmutes to view the landscape 
we had left behmd us at the southern extremity of the 
valley Cal^t, with its lofty citadel and towermg 
palace, stood forth the most dommant feature in the 
scene Below it were crowded together a number of 
villages, gardens, and corn-fields, that told of peace and 
plenty, despite their present forlorn look under the 
withamg blasts of an almost arctic wmter , whilst the 
background was closed by a great snow-clad mountain, 
on the other side of which is NichSra Such was Caldt 
as we saw it, but such, fortunately, is not always its 
appearance The forests of naked twigs and branches 
that now testify to the seventy of the season will a few 
weeks hence put forth their buds, and in summer will be 
bowed down with the weight of their foliage and fruit 
The snowy bamer above will disappear, and disclose dark 
belte of the arbor vitae and pistacia, whilst the bare plam 
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balow will put DU its coat of green, and roll with, fields 
of yellow com As described, the summer must mdeed 
be a delightful season heie, ajid if it is mild m propor- 
tion to the seventy of the winter, I can und.erstani the 
ecstasies with which the natives expatiate on its dehghts 
Taking a last look at Caldt, and a parting adieu fi:om our 
fineni, we turned and faced the dreary waste of hiU and 
dale that stretched away before us to the northward. 

Our road skirted a low nlge of hills on our left, and 
led by a well-beaten path over the pasture ground of 
Bandiikhl At the ninth mile we passed a cross-road 
leading to the village of Girfiiih on the other side of the 
ridge to our Jeft, and beyond it gently descended to the 
pastures of Marjdn, fi:om which we rose on to an 
undulatmg upland tract, leavmg the valley to our nght^ 
and came to the Lagh^inf KotaL This is a rough pass 
over a ridge of slate and sandstone hills, and conducts 
down a long and stony hiU-skirt to the plain of Mun- 
gachar, which is an alluvial valley, intersected by 
numerous ifirez conduits, dotted here and there with 
villages, and covered with great patches of snow-white 
sahne encrustations From the top of the pass we got a 
good view of the Chihltan mountain away to the north, 
and of the Kirehdp range 'away to the south-west, both 
deeply covered with snow ; whilst nearer at hand, to our 
right front and right, were the leaser billa of Koh Mir£n 
and Kel4b, just whitened at their summits * 

On descending to the valley, we had to make a long 
detour to the right, m order to avoid a wide extent of 
mire, produced by floodmg the fields from the 
streams, and only reached Mundi Hdjl at the foot of 
Bidirmg hiU at five P M This is a httle hamlet of six or 
seven detached houses , and as the evening air was very 
cold, and our baggage not even m sight across the plain 
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(it did not all come up tiH ten pm), wb took akeltei in 
the prmcipal houae, which was very wiUmgly vacated by 
its tenants for our use 

On our way across the valley we passed the luina of 
a village called Dadar It was the largest of the ten or 
twelve vdlages that aie scattered over the Mungachai 
plain, and was plundeied and destroyed by the rebel 
Sherdil Khan some eight years ago, when he ousted the 
present Khan of Caltit, as has already been mentioned 

Whilst we WBiB waitmg the arrival of our baggage, our 
host, Ummed Khan, Edisdnf, walked m and uncon- 
cernedly seated himself on the carpet he had obligmgly 
spread for us He was a petty farmer, qf simple un- 
sophisticated m^|meis, and ijuite charmed us with his 
good nature, sensible conversation, and freedom from pre- 
judice He was Biplaming to us the protective virtues 
of a bag of dust that attracted my attention as it hung 
against one of the two props supportmg the roof, when 
the arrival of our cook with the kitchen estabhshment 
was announced, and he disappeaied to provide fuel and 
water Havmg done this, he returned and faVoured us 
with hiB company, whilst we disposed of our evemng 
meal , and we now heard the history of the bag above 
mentioned. It was briefly this — Saggid Maurusi, the 
patron saint of this place, and whose shrme stands on a 
rocky mound haid by, was a very holy man. Durmg 
his bfe he dispensed charms with a kberal hand for the 
protection of the faithful against all manner of evils , and 
smcB his death, so great was the sanctity of his charac- 
ter, the virtues of his charms have been commumeated to 
the ashes of his tomb All who seek the mtercession of 
the saint carry away a httle of the dust from his shrme, 
and keep it m their houses, to avert the evil eye, and 
protect the mmates and their cattle, &e , froto sickness 
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or othei calamity The dust is called 1churd<x and is an 
undoubted efficacious chaim 

Our host having paused in his conversation, I offered 
him a cup of tea, wbieh, to my surprise — accustomed as 
I had been to the nariow prejudices of Indian caste — ^he 
readily accepted, as also some cold fowl Another cup 
of tea and another fowl was offered for the lady of the 
house, whose bright eyes were curiously peeling at us 
from the doorway of an opposite chamber The husband 

took them away, and presently a merry laugh of grati- 
fication assured us of the appreciation of the attention 
Early next morning, whilst domg a rough todet outside, 
my glass propped against a wall, I caught the reflection 
of our landlady etraimng her eyes fiom the opposite side 
of the court to see what I was lookmg ufio as my comb 
and brushes perfoimed their usual offices. Tuinmg 
round, I gratified her curiosity with a peep at her own 
comely features m the glass Her dehght and unre- 
stramed sunpheity were most amusmg She held the 
•mirror m both hands before her, 'Viewed herself in it, 
posed her head first on this side then on the other, 
smiled, frowned, stared, trimifled her mouth, smoothed 
her ban:, and stroked her nose m succession She turned 
the mirror round and exammed its back a moment, and 
then agam devoted herself to its reflecting surface, and, 
' takmg up her .Ibaby, placed its cheek agamst her o'wn, 
and "Viewed ho'th together, and smiled 'with innocent 
satisfaction It was an am'usmg spectacle, and m every 
particular, exceptmg the baby, was the exact repetition 
of what I have sefen a monkey do "with a looking-glass 
The young woman was so evidently pleased with the 
muior, that I gave it to her, and she ran off mside the 
^lOuBB, no doubt to look at it afresh 

"We left Mundi H&ji at 8 1 0 A,M,, and marched twenty- 
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PIT milea, and campad at the Kixdz Am^uUah The 
Tnf> rnmg aiT was sliarp, and, by tbe thermometBr, showed 
nme degrees of frost. Our path led over a •naJTow stony 
upland, covered with artemisia scrub, and bounded on 
either side by the hdl ranges of Bidirmg and Buzi, both 
□f which were tipped with snow In two hours we 
reached the crest of the upland, and by a gentle slope m 
another hour reached a roadside shrine on the border of 
the Khad Mastung, or Lower Mastung valley 
We halted here awhile to allow the baggage to get on 
ahead, and meanwhilB examined the hoins, of which a 
great number adorned the shrine They ware mostly 
those of the ibex and undx (or wild sheQp), here called 
het and hharr respectively, and in Persia bim and hakkta. 
None of the hVns were very large or unusually fine, but 
I took a couple of each kind as specimens 

Before us, to the northward, lay a great waste, on 
which, at about five miles off, stood the village of Gnrfi, 
with wide patches of white soda eAdorescence scattered 
here and there over the plam Far away to the north, 
the prospect is closed by the snowy mass of the Chihltan 
mountam, which separates Mastung from Shdl 

After a halt of an hour and a half we proceeded, and 
passmg the ShJiwdni cultivation and Glorfi cemetery, at 
3 30 PM arrived at om campmg-ground The valley 
dips gently to the northward, and presents a very dreary 
aspect The sod is powdery, and surcharged with salines, 
which here and there foim great sheets of snow-white 
encrustation. The cultivation is very scanty, and all 
M/ushkaha, that is, dependent on tiie skies for ungation 
The fields are bttle square patches, banked up on aU 
sides to catch and retain what ram Bh(^Brs upon them. 
Not a tree is viBible on the plam , the Shdwinl Brahoe 
huts are scatteieff over its surface m clusters of four or 
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five together, but are mostly situated along the base of 
the Chuttok hiHfl bounding the valley to the westward 
At ArndnuUah we pitched our camp m the hoUowa of 
some sandy undulations of the surface, by way of shelter 
from the north wind, which swept over the plain m gusts 
of chilling force Hard by, lower down the course of the 
are the ten or twelve huts composmg the village 
They looked poor hovels, and were quite m keeping with 
the dreary and wmtry aspect of the country 

We set out hence at 8 30 neat morning, and marched 
nine miles to Mastung, where we arrived in two hourS|, 
and ahghted at quarters prepared for us in the fort The 
first part of oqr route was over the AmfinuUah cultiva- 
tion, and across a deep idrez cut, on to ^n undulatmg 
waste, beyond which we came to the corn-fields and 
walled gardens of Mastung 

As we approached Mastung, a flight of blue pigeons 
settled on a ploughed field OS' the road, and I turned off 
and shot three of them, all very plump, and with their 
crops full of gram Out of curiosity I opened the crop 
of one, and counted its contents They were as follows, 
namely . — 320 grams of bailey, 20 of wheat, 50 of mfllet, 
5 of peas or pulse, and several other smaller grams I did 
not recogmsB The flight consisted of upwards of a 
bundled pigeons, and durmg the march we had seen 
several such flights Erom these data, some idea may 
be formed of the loss mflicted on the farmer by these 
birds One of our escort, wbo witnessed the process of 
investigation above described, expressed great astomah- 
ment, and observed that the birds had met a “justly 
deserved fate for robbmg the widows’ store ” The mean- 
' mg of the allusioja is, I presume, that the geueral out-turn 
of the harvest being dnmnished by the depredations of 
these birds, the widows’ store would suffer m proportion 
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At two miles from Mastiing we were met by a party 
of fifty horsemen, headei by NSiib ^Abdurrabm^, the 
governor of the district. He was a fine handsome man, 
of q^uiet Eind unassimimg demeanour, but was poorly clad 
and badly mounted Hia cavalcade, too, was a sorry 
collection of both men and horses As legartls the brute 
part of the gathermg, this is surprising, for the country 
here is highly cultivated, and produces abundance of 
forage The N^ib conducted us through a succession of 
walled gardens to the quarters prepared for us inside the 
fort, m front of the gate of which weie drawn up twenty 
files of infantry, with a band of thiee tm pipes and two 
drums, to receive us with nuhtary honours As we came 
up, the commanding officer, with a wide sweep of his 
swDid, brouglm its edge to the tip of his nose, and hold- 
mg it there perpendicularly, exactly between the eyes, 
shouted, m a stentorian voice, “ Geneiaylee salootl” a 
summons that started a man from each end of the Ime 
BIX paces to the front, and fixed the rest, with gaping 
mouths and muskets held at aU slopes, full gaze upon us. 
We now came abreast of the eommandmg officer, ■vf'ho 
aU of a sudden nussed the music, the band bemg inter tly 
absorbed m the spectacle of our procession , but a y^nfck 
turn, and some violent gesticulations m their direction, 
immediately startled the three youths with the tm pipes 
into the perpetration of three shrill squeaks, which were 
accompanied by a rattle on the drums by their two 
juvenile comrades behind. 

The General acknowledged the honour with a graeeftd 
salute, and we passed through the fort gate mto a succes- 
sion of narrow wmding passages leadmg from courtyard 
to courtyard, all strewn with several mches of stable refuse 
and disfigured by dung-beaps, tdl at length we came to 
one larger than the others, though not a whit less filthy. 
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■wliere a guard of four soldieia drawn up opposite a 
portal mformed us we had reached our quarters, and a 
salute of eleven guns aunounced the fact to the towns- 
people 

The interior, happily, was not in keeping with the 
exterior The two rooms of which the house consisted 
had been swept, and clean carpets had been laid down 
for our reception, and, as we entered, fires were lighted 
to warm them Altogether we were agreeably surprised, 
and found our lodgmg, despite the surroundings, a very 
comfortable shelter from the wintry blasts outside 

The northern part of the Mastung valley is highly cul- 
tivated, and populous villages, fruit gardens, and corn- 
fields follow each other m dose succession, a^id extend m 
one unbroken stretch for several nules along the foot of 
the Hamdch and Khark hills, separating the valley from 
the Daahti Bedaulat The gardens produce the grape, 
apple, apneot, qumce, almond, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 
oleagnus, and mulberry The pear and peach do not 
grow here, though they do abundantly m the adjoining 
valley of Shdl The fields produce wheat, barley, maize, 
millet, pulsB,^ lucerne, madder, tobacco, and the common 
vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, onions, cabbages, &g , 
but not cotton. The mhabitants aie Brahoe and Dih- 
wdr, with some Baloch and Afghan farmlies and Hmdu 
traders 

In summer Mastung must he a dehghful residence, 
both m respect of climate and scenery The wmter is 
cold and bleak, but mild in comparison with its rigorous 
seventy at Cal^Lt Its elevation is about 5600 feet above 
the sea, ^d it is partially sheltered from the north "v^ind 
by tdiB bills bounding it in that directiDn, Its chmate is 
descnbed as very salubnous, and certainly the healthy 
loOkS' of its inhahifemts support the trutii of tha assertion. 
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Its aceneiy is very fine m itself, but, compared with 
the dreary wastes and rugged wilds of the coimtrjr to 
the southward, is quite charmmg, by reason of its pro- 
fuse vegetation and crowded population The precipitous 
heights of Chihltan towermg above the valley to the north 
constitute the grand feature of the scenery, and at this 
season, shrouded as the mountain is m a thick mantle of 
snow, present a magmficent speetaele by reason of them 
massive grandeur and overpowering proximity Chihltan 
IS the highest and best-wooded mountam m this country, 
but it 13 very steep and rugged, the trees being scattered 
in small dumps on favouring ledges and m deep recesses 
The arbor vitaa, pistaeia kabuhca, mountam anh, wild fig, 
and mulberiv are the prmeipal trees found on the moun- 
tam. It IS said to abound in snakes and pythons, also 
wild goat and wdd sheep The wolf, leopard, and hyena 
are also found m it, but not the bear. 

Towards sunset the sky became overcast with douds, 
and thick mists obscured the mountains from our view 
J %'mary — 'W e set out from Mastung at 7 1 5 A.M , 
whilst the signal gun in the citadd was slowly dohng out 
a salute of eleven guns The mornmg air was cold, duU, 
and misty, and presaged ill for the day We no sooner 
deared the gardens around the town, than we entered on 
a bare sandy tract of some miles m extent, m the 
midst of which, hke an oasis m the desert, stands the 
little hamlet of lai, KhSn. Away to the left were seen 
the villagea and gardens of Ftri, and to the right those of 
Prmgd-bdd Our route across the sandy waste was most 
trying A bhghtmg north wmd swept down from the 
hdla straight against us, and drove douds of sand with 
bhndmg force before it Our escort dwindled down to 
three or four horsemen who kept up with us, and they were 
so completely muffled up that it was impossible to get 
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them to hear, a wori we said, and utterly hopeless to 
draw them mto conversation Beyond this sandy waste 
we entered on a rough ravine-cut gulf in the hills, and 
crossing the Mobi rivulet a httle below the KJiushnid 
hamlet — ^the last of the Mastung villagBS m this direction 
— ^rosB out of its deep ravine on to a sloping hill skirt, 
white with wavy wreaths of fresh snow, now frozen hard 
by the cold wmd Ascending thus along the base of 
Chihltan, we arrived at the entrance to the Nishpd, or 
Dishpa Pass m three hours and a c[uaxter — distance, 
thirteen milBS Here we halted under the bank of a 
rocky water-course to allow the baggage to come up, and 
to breakfast off such cold commodities as our cook had 
provided for us 

The view of the valley left behind us wds completely 
obscured by dense clouds of sand dnvmg across the plain, 
but immediately above us was a scene sufficient to rivet 
the attention wrtli awe-inspinng sentiments The beet- 
Img rbffs of Chihltan, here and there reft of their cum- 
brous loads of snow through sheer weight of its mass, rose 
above us in imposing magmtude, and, domineermg over 
the lesser biUs around, formed a picture such as is seldom 
eq^uaUed 

A httle to the right of the Niahpd Pass is the Togha^ii 
bill, over the ridge of which is a lah or pass that conducts 
direct to the Dashtf Bedaulat plam It is very difficult 
for laden camels, and is mostly used by footmen only 
The Nishp&/ Pass, between Chihltan and Zmdan moun- 
t fliTiH, is four nules long up to its crest, to which it wmds 
by a very steady ascent Though now covered with 
snow, we could here and there trace the road ma4o 
through the pass in 1839 by the engineers of the 
British army. The pass is an easy one , ‘ 

'' "We rekehed'the crest of the pass a did'ving storm of 
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hail ani sleet, and by the aneroid estimated ita elevation 
at about 6000 feet The descent from the crest turns 
to the right down to the Dashtl Bedaulat, leaving a 
forest of pistacia trees m a glen away to the left. The 
forest IS called Hazar Ganji, from the number of trees — 
gwan m Brahoeki, and hhinjcik m Pushto, bemg the 
coUoq^mal names of the pistacia kabidica 

The Dashtl Bedaulat is a smgulai hill -girt plam, 
perfectly level, and perfectly bare It is, as the name 
implies, an unproductive waste, and this from the entire 
absence of water It hes at the top of the Bolan Pass, 
the road fi:om which skirts its bordei opposite to our 
position From the Dashtf oui load tamed northward 
agam, and ],ed down a lough and stony defile to Saridb m 
the valley ot Sh41 To the left the land is coveied with 
a forest of gwan trees, and uses rapidly to the foot of the 
Chihltan range, and close on our right is the Koh Landi 
ridge, which separates us from the caravan road fiom 
Santb to Sariboldn In front of us is the plam of ShdL 
It lies at a considerably lower level, and wears a very 
bleak and wmtry look, with its leafless gardens and bare 
fields, girt around by a mountam barrier topped with 
snow At the edge of the Sanhb lands we were met 
by the NAib Abdul Latif and a party of fifteen or six- 
teen horsemen — a most ragged and rufidanly set of 
rascals We did not stop for the usual ceremony of 
compliments, as a shower of hail was, at the moment of 
our meetmg, driving hard pellets with pamful violence 
against our faces, but burned on to the quarters prepared 
for us m a small fortified hamlet near the Lora nvulet 
We arrived there at 2 45 p M , after a very trying march 
of twenty-mne miles, and found the huts so filthy and 
close that we had our tents pitched m the court of the 
fort as soon as the baggage came up 
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In fine weathsi this march WDiild have been, very en- 
j oyable, for the scenery, of its kind, is very wild and grand 
But our experiences have left anything but agreeable 
repollectiona of this part of our journey During the 
fiist part of the loute we weie nearly suffocated with 
clouds of sand , m the pass we were for the time blmded 
by dnvmg snows, and beyond we had to face peltmg had, 
whilst all the way our limbs were numbed through by a 
searching north wmd, whose chilling blasts require to be 
felt to be properly appreciated 

Next day we marched thirteen miles to ShSl Kot, or 
the Fort of Shdl We could not cross the Lora direct on 
account of the bogs and swamps on each side its course, 
so had to go back over the last few miles of yesterday’s 
march, and make a detour lound the southern end of the 
vaUey, till we reached the highroad from Sh^ to the Bol^n 
Attended by a couple of horsemen, I followed the 
course of the stream for some distance, in the hopes of 
getting some wdd duck But the ground was so swampy 
and deep in mud, I could not get within shot After 
much searching, my attendants found a spot where we 
forded the stream with some tiouble, and on the other 
side I got a few smpe, and then rode off across the plain, 
and jomed our own party, a few miles from Shil 
Whilst shootmg down the course of the Lora, I was 
much amused at the simphcity of my sole attendant, for 
hia comrade had lagged far hehmd to wash himself and 
horse, both having become mud-begrimed by a faU m a 
bog I was trying to light my pipe with the aid of a 
burning-glass I earned in my pocket, but finding the 
wmd was too strong to allow of my succeeding m the 
attempt, I called the man up and hid him stand perfectly 
stiU. Then standing to the leeward, I caught a ray over 
the tip of his shouldBr, and presently effected my purpose 
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Seemg tluSj the man turnei and looked aside at his 
shoulder, and, to settle any doubts, rubbed it roughly 
with the opposite hand, whilst he stared a stare of 
wonderment at me I assured him he was not on fire , 
that I had got mme from the sun and not from bun, and 
that there was no cause for alarm, and, so saying, bur- 
ned after some wildfowl I saw alight farther down the 
stream, leavmg him my horse to hold I heard him 
muttermg to himself, and caught the words, “ Tdba ' 
toha ' oh/i hald ast^ ” — "Eepentance i repentance i what 
devTlry is it ^ ” 

On approaching Sh&,l we made a detour to the nghtto 
avoid a wide extent of flooded fields, and passed an exten- 
iSiVB graveyard, close to which, on an open flat of ground, 
was pomted'but to us a waUed enclosure, containmg 
the graves of the Europeans who died here m 1839-40 
The wall IS very low, but m good repair, and the sacred 
spot appears to be respected by the natives. Not far 
from it are the remams of Captain Bean’s house, when 
he was Political Resident here Though roofless, the 
shell IB not very much damaged, and might be easily re- 
stored 

In front of the fort gate a military guard was drawn 
up to do honour to the General It consisted of twenty- 
five men m a single row As we came up, the ofidcer m 
command gave the words m very plam English, “ Rear 
rank take open order , ” a signal at which three men 
stepped to the front, and gave the tune to the rest m 
presentmg arms, whilst the single gun in the citadel fired 
a salute Entermg the town, we were presently housed 
in q^uarters sinuliar to those at Mastiing 

Sh41 IS a fortified town, and contains about twelve 
hundred houses collected round a central mound on which 
stands the citadel The elevation of the citadel is much 
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above the town, and it la the prominent object m the 
valley, bnt its walls are very poor, and more or less in 
a state of decay By the natives it is colled Shell Kot, 
and by the Afghans Kwatta, or “the httle fort,” 
whence our Quetta The valley of Sh^il is very similar 
to that of Mastung, and, hke it, drama westward to 
Shorawak 

The garrison of Sh^ consists of one hundred infan- 
try, almost all of whom are Afghans, with a few other 
mercenaries Theie aie besides fifty hoisemen, and a 
dozen aLtillerymen for the one gun they have here. 
These troops are under the command of the N&^ib or 
governor, Abdul Latif, who on emergency can collect a 
force of about five thousand or mihtia, from the 

neighbounng bills , armed with matchloc2, sword, and 
shield 

Shill IS described as a dehghtful residonce m summer, 
and IS said to possess a temperate and aolubnoiis climate, 
m which respect it resembles the valley of Mastung 
The whole valley is covered with villages and corn-fields 
and giirdens, through the midst of which flows the Lora 
nvulet , but the soil is almost everywhere impregnated 
with mtre and soda-salts 

The scenery around is very fine, and affords a wide 
and vaned field for the pencil of the artist, particularly 
at this season, when the rugged heights of the greater 
mountams are deeply covered with snow Towards the 
east, the valley is closed by the lesser ranges of Siyah 
Pusht and Murdiu To the south are the Laadi ndge 
and Chihltan mountam, Prom the latter projects the low 
range of Karassa which sweeps round the valley towards 
the Muchilagh range, forming its western boundary ; and 
between them is a gap that leads mtt> the Dulay valley 
and plain of Shorawak To the north, the vafley is 

& 
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□verlooked Ly th,B great Tok^-tii peak and Zaigliuii 
range These last are oecupied by the Demarr seetron 
of the K^ikan tribe They are described as the most 
savage and hardy of all the Afghan mDuntaineers, and 
have proved q^uite irreclamrable by either the government 
of Kabul or that of Calfit They often give tionble on 
this border, and formerly used to plunder the country as 
far as the Nishp^ Pass, m collusion "with then brethren 
of the B^in^ai section occupying the hills slopes of Shdl 
They harry the road into Peshin by Tal Chhotiykli, so 
much so, that it is now deserted as a caravan route This 
IS the route that was proposed as one we might journey 
by, when it was found we could not proceed by the 
Bolan Pass , but, thanks to the decision of Sir WiLham 
Merewether, Ve were directed into a safer route, and 
thus saved from falling mto the clutches of these utter 
savages 

There is a road direct from Shhl over the Inlls between 
Tok^tii and Zarghun to the Tal Chhotiy^df route, but it 
IS seldom used, owing to the risks from predatory Domarr, 
through whose temtones it passes These people have 
no large viIlageB, but are scattered over the hills m caves 
and sheds with them flocks and sheep Durmg the 
wmter, they descend to the lower vaUeys, where they pass 
the tune m them black tents They cultivate only sufficient 
ground for the supply of their wants, and for the most 
part live on the produce of them flocks, such as Tmlk^ 
butter, flesh, and the inspissated cheese known as hrmt 
Prom the goats’ ham they manufacture ropes and the 
black tents called huHidi, and from the sheep’s wool they 
make the thick felt cloaks called iosai, which, with apam 
of loose cotton trousers, constitute the whole wmter dress 
of most of the people The Domarr are said to muster 
nearly four thousand fanuhes 
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A ciuiDUs cuatoin is said to prevail amongst tliem 
In the spring and aumm er evenmgSj the young men and 
maidens of a‘djoining camjjs assemble on the hillsides, 
andahoutmg itadai^ jioandai (^^The old 

man is not dead, he lives”), romp about till — I suppose 
on the principle of natural selection — the opposite sexes 
pair off in the favouimg darkness, and chase each other 
amongst the trees and rocks, till summoned home by 
the calls of then respective parents It does not appeal 
that the custom leads to the contraction of matrimonial 
aUiancBS amongst the peiformers, though to its observ- 
ance IS attributed the hardmess and populousness of the 
tnbe 

Duimg the afternoon, a messenger arrived from 
Gushl&iC with letters fiom the Afghan Commissioner for 
Gl-eneral Pollock, , mtunatmg his arrival there with a 
military escort for our safe conduct to Kandahar It is 
therefoie arranged that we proceed m the morning, 
apparently much to the relief of our host, the N4ib Abdul 
Latif, who seemed apprehensive lest the Afghan troops 
should cross the border into the district under his charge 
on the plea of meeting us, and thns unsettle the minds 
of his subj ects with the idea that they were to be annexed 
to the Kabul dominions, between which and the tei- 
ritones of the Khan of Cal&,t the Cushite Lora is the 
present boundary 

Origmajly both Sh&l and Mastung with Shorawak 
formed part of the kingdom erected by Shah Ahmad, 
Durrani They were sub3e[][uently made over to 
Nasir Khan, chief of Balochistan, m return for his 
allegiance and mamtenance of a contingent of troops m 
the mterest of the Afghan sovereign These districts are 
stall considered by the Afghans as portion of their country, 
though they remain under the rule of the Khan of Cal4t , 
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anim lB64j when SlierdilKlian usurped the gevenunent 
from the present chief, Khuddddid Ehan, the Governor 
of Kandahar made an attempt to icannex them to his 
proYince, hut m this he was thwarted by the action of 
the British authorities, and the restoration of Khudd,d4d 
Khan to his nghtfiil government 



CHAPTEE IV 


Z\ith January — Snow fell during the night, and thia 
morning covers the whole plam to the depth of about 
BIX mchea We aet out from ShSI Kot at 9 10 A.M, 
under a aalute from the fort as on afnval, and proceeded 
across the plain northwards to the foot of TokAtli moun- 
tam, where we came to the villagB of Kiroghar This is 
a collection of some sixty detached huts^on the stony 
hill skirt, and is about seven miles from the fort It 
IS occupied by the BS,nzai section of the great Kdrkarr 
tribe They have small colomes all along the hill skirts 
on the northern and eastern limits of the valley, and are 
said to number nearly five thousand familiBS They 
have been settled in these tracts for the past five genera- 
tions, hut were only properly reduced to the subjection 
of the Ehnn of CalSit last year, previous to which they 
used, to cause mfimte loss and trouble by their plun- 
dermg excursions on the Taghaghi Lak and Nishp^L Pass, 
beetween Sh^il and Mastung No caravan m those days 
was safe from their attacks Last year the N4ib led an 
expedition against them, and secured some of their chief 
men as hostages, and they now confine thejnBBlves to 
their own limits 

The K^arr tnbe, to which they belong, is one of the 
most numerous and powerful of the Afghan clans They 
occupy all the hill country between this and the limits of 
Grhazm, where their border touches those of the Wazins 
and Ghilzais. To the eastward, their territories extend 
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up to the haae of Koh Kasai of the Sulemin range 
To the ■westward, between Toba Marhf and Tokatd, 
they share the bill slopes that drain to the Kandahar 
plain and Peahin valley with the Achakzai and Spin 
Tarin tribes respeotively 

The strength of the Kd,kan’ tribe is variously esti- 
mated, but they are probably not less than fifty thou- 
sand famihes They aie mostly a pastoral people, but 
some are settled m the vaUeys of the country as cultiva- 
tors of the soil, whilst those to the westward are en- 
gaged in trade, and almost exclusively coHect the asaftB- 
tiia imported mto India For this purpose their camps 
spread over the Kandahar plain up to the confines of 
Herat ^ 

We stopped a few mmutes at Knoghar to procuie 
guides, for the snow had obhterated aU traces of the road 
None of the ■villagers, however, seemed at aU mcLmed to 
help us m the difficulty The Naib, Abdul Latif, took 
this want of attention on their part as a personal affront, 
and very quickly lost control over his temper His 
rotund figure visibly swelled with wrath as ho per- 
emptorily summoned the head man to his presence 
Three or four horsemen at once scampered off to one of 
the huts, and presently Mahk Jaiy. (the head man), 
accompamed by half-a-dozen men, weie seen to emerge, 
and leisurely measuie then steps across the snow to where 
the Naib stood 

This qmet mdiffeience was more than the N£ib could 
stand He bounced about m his saddle m a tempest of 
anger, and, flaahmg his bright eyes from side to side, 
poured out a torrent of anathemas, and vowed a sharp 
vengeance nothing short of annihilation of the dog- 
begotten breed of Bfinzai At this moment I happened 
to inquire from one of the eseoit standing near me 
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wliBtlier some fine m<irh!ioi, or wild goat homa, that 
adorned an adjoining hut, were the produce of the 
mountain above us, hut before he could reply, the 
infuriate Nfi,ib’s mandate went forth to himg them to 
us , and m leas time than it has taken to relate the 
ocEurrencB, half-a-dozen of the largest horns were tom 
from then attachments, and laid on the snow before us 
We hardly had tune to examme them before the head 
man and his foUowmg came up, looking as tmconcerned 
and independent as their cucumstances entitled them to 
be There was no thought on either side of the customaiy 
exchange of salutations, nor was the saldm alaikum, 
and its reply, loct alaiLmn scd&m, uttered Instead thereof, 
the Nkb turned on the Mahk with a voUey of abuse, and 
demanded why he was not on the road to meet him 
“Where,” said he, “is the chilam^ (pip® of friendship) 
Is this the sort of hospitality you show to your govei- 
nor'2” The unfortunate Mahk was not allowed tune to 
plead any excuses, but was summarily dismissed) and 
two of his men pushed to the front to pomt out the 1 oad 
“ Dishonoured wretch I dog I ” said the Nlub, “ go and 
prepare for my return I shall be your guest to-night ” 
So saying, he ordered a couple of troopers to stay behmd 
and see that an entertainment suited to hunself and 
retmuB was ready against then return, and om' party 
proceeded forward 

In exchange for a couple of rupees, the owner of the 
horns wdhngly earned a couple of the largest pairs to our 
camp at Cushldc, and I subsequently sent them to Pesha- 
war from Kandahar, for the purpose of comparing them 
■with those of the Himalayan animal I have smee done 
so, but without discovenng any appreciable difference 

From Kiroghar we proceeded westward along the 
stony skirt of Tok6.t(i for a couple of miles, and then 
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wmcbng round the mountain hy a considerable rise to 
the northward, at about another mile came to a clump 
of tieea at the sprmg-head of a strong stream issmng 
from the side of the hiU and flowing down to the plam 
behmd us 

We halted here awhile to await the amval of the 
Afghan Commissioner, whom we saw m the distance 
advancing towards us with a troop of cavalry from the 
Murghf Pass m our front Meanwhile the NAib Abdul 
Latif took the opportunity to express his regret that he 
bad not been able to entertain us more hospitably owmg 
to the rapidity of our movements and the unfavourmg 
condition of the elements He assured us of his admira- 
tion of the British Government, that he considered all 
Ekglishmen friends, and that he was proud to 
remember his association with Colonel Stacey and 
Captam Beam so long ago as 1B39-40 — ^names that are 
gtall remembered with gratitude and good-will m many 
a household m ShU and Mastung 

Whilst waitmg heie, I emptied my gun at a couple of 
red-legged rooks flymg overhead One of them with out- 
stretched wings came down m a very graceful and slow 
pirouette, and fell dead at my feet , the other ghded 
down very quickly m an obhque hue, and fell agamst 
the rocks a hundred yards or so off I was speculatmg 
on^the nature of the causes that produced such different 
modes of descent, when my attention was diverted to our 
Afghan friends 

The cavalry were drawn up m a double line on one 
side of the road about five hundred yards off, whilst the 
A^han Commissioner, Saggid Nfir Muhammad ShSh — 
whom I shall henceforth always speak of as “the Saggid ” 
— accompanied by three horsemen, rode down to where 
we stood. At fifty yards he dismounted, and we stepped 
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forward to meet him As we raisad our hata, he doffed 
his turhan with both hands and made a low bow, and 
then replaemg the costly Kashmir shawl, he embraced 
iis successively Afghan fashion with sincere cordiality, 
repeatmg the while the usual strmg of salutations and 
comphmentary mq^uines This ceremony over, we 
mounted, and proceeded up the slope, the N^ib Abdul 
Latff accompanying us with only three or foui attendant 
horsemen 

As we came up to the cavalry, they saluted, and then 
followed m rear of our procession They are a very fine 
set of men, with bold mdependent bearmg, but with 
thoroughly friendly looks They were excellently mounted, 
and the general superiority of their ec[uipmmt quite took 
us by surprise They wore blue husaar-jackets, top-boots^ 
and scarlet busbies, and altogether looked a very service- 
able set of men 

Before we reached the top of the Murghi Pass, about 
two and a half miles from the sprmg, we were caught m 
a snowstorm, which completely obscured the hilla around, 
whilst the flakes, adhermg to our beaids and elothmg, 
presently gave our whole party a grotesquely uncouth 
and hoary look From the pass we descended through a 
narrow defile mto the Peshfu valley or district, near a 
couple of fine spnngs issumg from the rocks on our right 
They are led over the plam m deep cuts for puiposea of 
irrigation 

I was here so numbed by tbe cold, that I was glad of 
an excuse to dismount and warm myself by a trudge over 
tbe snow, so I followed down the course of one of the 
water-cuts m the drcection of a couple of wdd ducks I had 
marked down upon it I had not proceeded far, gun m 
hand, when they rose from a pool on the other side of the 
stream They hoth fell to a right and left shot, at only 
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a few paces fiom each other I was considering how I 
might get them, when a tiooperj who had followed me, 
urged hiB horse forward to a gap in the hank a little way 
oflf The horse very naturally refused to slide down the 
gap into the water, and I told the nder to desist from 
urg ing him, lemarking that the water was evidently deep, 
and he would certainly get wet But the Afghan’s spirit 
was roused by the sport, and he knew he was observed 
by his comrades “My horse can swim, and that shot is 
worth a wettmg,” he said, as he struck his heels into the 
horse’s flanks, and forced him into the stream The 
plunge was so sudden, that the horse nearly lost his foot- 
ing, but the trooper, cleverly recoveiang him , brought 
him out on ^e further bank through water half-way up 
the saddle-flaps, picked up the birds, and reerossed with- 
out misadventure His spirited conduct excited our 
admiration, but amongst his comrades the shot was the 
theme of applause The one was to them a matter of 
everyday occurrence, the other they had rarely if ever 
before witnessed With us it was just the reverse The 
one was an act seldom necessitated, the other only an 
ordmary occurrence And thus it is that acts are valued 
out of aU. proportion to their real merits by the mere 
force of habitude, both by governments and mdividuals, 
whether civilised or uncivdised 

At about fourteen miles from Shdl we crossed the 
Cushite Lora, a small stream flowing on a pebbly bottom 
between high banks of shingle and clay It marks the 
boundary between the territories of the Amir of Kabul 
and the Khan of Cal&t 

At this place Nkb Abdul Latlf took leave of us, and 
returned to sup with his Kiroghar subjects I can fancy 
that m him they found anything but an easily pleased 
guest His temper had been ruffled by the mormng’s 
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mishap, and it was not unpi ovbcI hy the inclemeiit weather 
he had been exposed to m our company, for hia beard was 
frozen into thick tangles, and a row of pendant icicles 
fiinged the edge of his turban, whilst his crestfallen fea- 
tures betokened discontent, and an eagerness m his eyes 
spoke of a desire to wieak his vengeance on somebody or 
othei I fear his Banzai hosts must have had a trying 
tune of it on this memoiable evemng 

Beyond the Loia rivulet we came to a company of 
regular Afghan infantry drawn up on the roadside They 
are a remarkably fine set of fellows, and weie evidently 
picked men, meant to make an impiession on iis They 
saluted as we passed on our way to the Saggid’s camp, a 
little beyond the Shahjah^n village ^ 

Here we alighted at a tent pieparcd for us by the 
Saggid, and weie hospitably regaled with tea and refresh- 
ments, our host joinmg us m the repast. The tent was 
richly furnished with thick Persian carpets and Herat 
felts, and was comfortably warmed by a large dish of 
live coal set on a movable platform m the centre The 
shelter and comfort provided for us were most grateful to 
our numbed sensations and frozen limbs We had marched 
the last five mdea m a temperatnie of 22° Fah, with 
drivmg snow beatmg against us nearly the whole way^ 
and, but for our friend’s forethought, must have endured 
a hard tune of it till our own tents arrived and could be 
pitched It was three p m before we reached the Afghan 
camp, and our baggage did not come up tiU three hours 
later, having marched a distance of sixteen miles over 
snow 

31s^ January — Halt at CushldiC, weather-bound 
The thermometer sunk to 1 0° Fah durmg the mght, but 
this morning the sun shone out m a clear sky, and brought 
about a rapid thaw In the afternoon, however, clouds 
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again overcast the sky, and at three P M snow commenced 
to fall, and continued aJl night, with a keen driving north 
wmd The fire mside our tent melted the snow on its 
roof, and as it trickled from the sides it formed great 
icicles upwards of three feet m length, and as thick as 
a man’s arm above 

□ur Afg han escort is sheltered m neat rows of com- 
fortable httle tents floored with thick felts, on which the 
men sleep The horses, too, are completely encased m 
great roUs of thick felt elothmg, which effectually pro- 
tects them from the wmd and weather 

Isi F^yrvuoA'y — At seven A M the thermometer stood at 
11° Fah m the open air The sky was clear, and a hard 
frost prevailed We set out from Cushllc at 8 35 A M , 
and march^ eighteen miles to Hykalzai on the plam of 
PesMn, the ground covered with snow for most of the 
way At two moles we crossed the Surmaghzi Tangi or 
pass, a low ndge of red marly mounds, which, but for 
the hard 'frost, would have proved very miry and shp- 
pery 

Beyond the pass we descended to the Peshfri vaJley, 
which here presents a great open plam of undulating 
surface, here and there, where free from snow, showing 
a red clay, soil, much furrowed by the action of water 
At a mile beyond Hydarzai we halted haJf-an-hour near 
the village of Tfir Muhammad, at a TcAr&x, of the same 
name, and had a fire hghted to warm ourselves whilst 
the baggage passed on Whilst so engaged, T^ir Mu- 
hammad himself, the founder of the vdlage and TcArez 
(water conduit) bearmg his name, with half-a-dozen 
viUagers, came up, and with genume Afghan freedom 
seated themselves amongst us He was a rough old 
man, with blear-eyea and snufif-stamed nose Without 
takmg any notice of us, he bluntly mquired of the 
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Saggid who and what we were On being told onr 
errand, That all right,” he replied , “ our book tells 
us that the Ohxistians are to be our fnends in the hour 
of adversity, but it’s well for them that they are travelling 
this way undei your protection^’ The Saggid laughed, 
and said, '' Such aie Afghans I they put me to shame , ” 
and his aecietary, to prevent any farther disclosures of 
aentunent on the part of our visitor, jocosely observed, 
“ y on talk too fast, old man your speech is understood,” 
tosamg his head m my dnection The old man gave me 
a full stare, and inijuired where I had learned Pushto 
A minute later he put up his face towards me, asked me 
to look at his eyes, and give him some medicine to restore 
them failing sight 

Prom this place we proceeded over an un<^^datmg tract 
furrowed by water-cuts, and crossed from north-east to 
south-west hy a succession of red clay hanks, and beyond 
them reached the level plain Here we crossed a branch 
of the Surkh4h rivulet, and passmg the ruins of two ex- 
tensive villagBS, destroyed m IB 41 by the aimy under 
Greneral Nott, camped midway between Hykalzai and 
Kiiud^Bd^dzai or Ediwd-ezai at 3 10 PM 

The whole plain is a sheet of snow, from beneath which 
here and there crop out red hanks of nmy day The 
general surface is dotted all over with numerous clusters 
of black tents, four or five m each, of the nomad Tarms 
On the plain to the north-east is seen the castellated 
mound bf Sea Cal4 or Eed Fort, now in rums Beyond 
it are the large villages of Old and New Bd,z&r, and by 
them flows the SimkhS^b or Eed Eiver, a tributary of the 
Peshfu Lora, To the northward the valley is hounded hy 
the Khwfiijah Amxfin range, which runs north-east towards 
the Sufed Koh, which it joins to the eastward of Grhazm 
Its several spurs to the southward have different names. 
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wliich arB, from 'west to east, as pomtsLl out to us, Khojah, 
Ambi, Toba, and SurkMb To tbe north of tbs Toba spur 
IS the Sehna Dig or flat of the Sehn section of Kikana 
It 13 deaciibed as an elevated tableland covered 'with 
neh pastures Over it is a road to the Zhob valley of the 
Battezai Kakarra In the Suikhib hills rises the river 
of that name, and between it and Tokith is a low range 
□f hills, over which is the direct road from this to Dera 
Ghazi Khan by Tal Chhotiydb AU these hills, as well 
as the plam, aie now covered with snow, but in summer 
they aiB covered with nch pasture, and swaxm with the 
flocks and camps of the nomad Afghans of the Taxin and 
KhkaiT tribes 

The Taiin tribe compiises four great divisions, viz , 
the AbddJs or Durranis, the Toi Taims, the Spin Tarms, 
and the Zard Taims or Zonms The first occupy Kanda- 
har and the valleys to its north-west The second are 
settled in Peshin, of which they hold fom'-fifths, and m 
the Arghasin district south of -the iiver Tamak The 
Spm Taiins occupy the Smkhib hflls and the vaUeya at 
then eastern and western bases And the Zamns are 
settled m the valley of Zhob and m part of the Axghasin 
district All except the Abdils are mostly nomads, who 
retire with then flocks to the bills m summer, and move 
down to the plams for the wrmter Prom their camps 
which we saw on the plain — and they weie remark- 
ably distinct on its white surface, the tents bemg aU 
black — their numbers are nothing hke what they are 
estimated 

Throughout this march the an was extremely cold 
Icicles repeatedly formed on our beards and mustaches, 
and hung m long pendants from the necks of our camela 
Our hands and feet were painfully benumbed for want 
of efiicient protection Several of our Afghan escort, I 
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Qbaerved, wore thick felt casings inside their capacious 
top-hoots 

On the march, before reaching Hydajzai, we passed 
a couple of khmjah trees over a roadside shrine, at the 
foot of a low mound Their trunks were studded with 
innumerable non nails and wooden pegs driven into the 
bark — ^the tokens by which pdgnm-visitors ratify their 
vows to the samt 

From Hykalzai we maiched next day fifteen miles to 
Aranbi K4iez Our route was north-westerly across the 
plain, at this tune everywhere covered with snow The 
surface is marked here and there by the traces of cultiva- 
tion, but for the most part is occupied by a thin scrub of 
wormwood, saltworts, and camel-thom At about half- 
way we crossed the Lora nvulet, which flowed m a slow 
stream twenly feet wide and two feet deep Its bottom 
13 soft and sandy, and abounds m quicksands The 
channel of the nver is much wider than its actual bed, 
and IS formed by high shelving hanks of day Over 
these are several narrow paths down to the river We 
found them very shppery, and many of our escort and 
baggage animals feU m the descent, but without any 
material mjury. 

This Lora, or the Peshin Lora as it is called, drams 
the north-western portion of the plam, and receives as a 
tributary the Surkh^b, which drams its eastern trdcts. 
The UQited sta. earns then flow over the plam soilthf-west- 
ward towards Shorawak, bemg jomed en roxite by the 
Cushldc Lora and the Shdl Lora. From Shorawak fhe 
nver flows north-westward towards the Hehnand, but is 
lost m the sands of the desert before it reaches that 
river. None of the Loras are much utilised for purposes 
of imgation m their own valleys, but on reaehmg Shora- 
wak Idieir united stream is almost exhausted, by the 
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quantities dra’wn off from it for the fields SMI and 
Pesliln are irrigated fiy 7:dm streams and sprmgs from the 
mountainSj hut the former are much more fertile than the 
latter In Peshfii one misses the gardens and trees so 
plentiful in Sh^Ll, and finds mstead a wide pasture tract 
more or less uncultivatedj and, m place of villagea, dotted 
■with nomad camps Most of the irrigated land in 
Peshln IS m the hands of the Saggids, "who have for many 
generations been settled m this valley They pay one- 
third the produce of their lands m kind to Government 
as revenue The nomad Tarms, “who hold the unirrigated 
tracts, pay only one-fifth to Government The soil of 
Peshln is a red stifiF clay, highly charged with salts of 
sorts In the tract between Aranbf K^rez and Sra Cald 
quantities of alimentary salt are obtamed from the soil, 
and sold m the Kandahar market at one and a half to 
two rupees per man of eighty pounds The salt is cha- 
solved in groat pits filled with water The clear solution 
IS then filled mto earthen pots and boiled down to a 
granular mass, which takes the form of the pot 

Peshin, o'wingtoits inferior soil, is not a fertile vaUey, 
hut com IS grown in quantity sufficient to meet the 
wants of its people The seed is first cast over the 
surface and then ploughed over In Shorawak the seed 
is sown by means of a kmd of drill It consists of a stiff 
leather funnel fixed to the tail of the plough, and 
furnished "With a senes of holes at the bottom Prom 
this the gram drops mto the furrow as it is cut by -the 
plough. 

The kangaroo-rat or jerboa, here called khanrm, 
abounds m Peshin, and is trapped for the sake of its fur 
The dalhafah, a species of tree-marten ■with a short tail, 
IS also found here and m the hills around 

After crossmg the Lora, the Saggid left us to pay a 
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visit to his father’s family at Pitao, a coUeetioii of five 
villages at the foot of the hiUa a few miles to the light of 
OUT road His own sister was amongst them, and as he 
had not seen them for more than five years, he eould not 
pass the home of his youth without gomg to see its 
inmates He was not long about his busmess, foi he 
rejomed us before we reached camp , and to our expres- 
sions of smpnse at his haste, and hopes that he had not 
crn’toiled his visit on our behalf, he replied, “No, I only 
went to see my sistei, and to come away at once My 
uncles, aunts, nephews, meces, and cousms there on my 
father’s side alone exceed two hundred m number , and, 
to teU you the truth, I am afi:aid*to go amongst them, 
for they always want some token whereby Jbo keep me m 
their memories ” 

Snow and sleet showered upon us nearly throughout 
this march, and the hilla around weie completely obscured 
by heavy clouds On the hue of march we passed a 
number of nomad camps of the K^ikarr and Tor Tarin 
tribes, and some hundreds of their black tents dotted the 
surface, m dusters of four or five together, on either hand 
of our route We dismounted at one of these tents or 
Aiz/icZi to examine the mterior, and weie surprised to 
find how comfoitable, roomy, clean, and warm it was, 
notwithstanding that camels, men, goats, sheep, and 
poultry were sheltered under one roof with their human 
owners, and sacks of gram and other piovisions. The 
tent we examined was about thirty feet long by fifteen 
wide The centre was supported by shm poles seven 
feet high, and the sides by others four feet high, and 
across them were passed light nbs of wood Over this 
framework was stretched a single sheet of tough and 
waterproof hlack hairdoth, woven m lengths a couple of 
yards wide, and sewn together. 'The mtenor was divided 
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into two jjoitions by a row of sacks of com The oue 
was excavated to a depth of two feet for the eamok and 
oxen, (See , the other was smooth, and clean swept In its 
centre was a cixenlax pit for file, for the smoke of which 
theiB was no outlet except at the openmgs at cither end 
of the tent Around the sides were spread coarse wooUen 
druggets and piles of the household property, and at 
the end opposite were set a couple of cots The family 
we found to consist of thiee women, two men, and two 
boys The women were much fairer than the men, and, 
with their general look of hardmess, were well featured, 
displaying much more character m them faces than the 
men They were aU large-limbed and robust people, and 
certainly lead^the healthiest and happiest of hves 

Snow ceased to faU. in the afternoon, and towards 
sunset the sky eleaied, and we got a good view of the 
country around Near our camp aic the villages of 
Utmankhel, Torkhcl, and Majai, aU belongmg to the Tor 
Tarins Along the foot of the Inlla extending to the 
north-eastward are Pitao (a coUeetion of five hamlets dose 
together), Semzai and Aliaai, all held by Saggids They 
lie at the foot of Toba moimtam To then" eastward are 
seen old and new Bazkr and Sraculh on the plain. 

3c2 February , — We left Aranbf Kkrez at 8 15 A M , m 
a heavy faU. of snow, and proceeding north-west for about 
three miles, then diverged towards the bills on our nght 
to avoid the heavy ground on the plam We followed 
the stony hdl skirt of Aranbf, a spur from the Toba 
mountam, for a short distance to the westward, and then 
passmg round some low mounds ending on the plam, 
turned to the north Here the clouds broke and the sun 
shone out, and we presently got an extensive view of the 
whole plam, on which towards the south are scattered 
many villages, remarkable for the absence of trees about 
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tliem To tlic ■vvDst, in the Dihstiri glen, we get a full 
view of the populous village of AhduUah Khan, sur- 
rounded by firuit gardens This is the chief town of the 
Aehakzai tribe, and during the Afghan war was held by 
Lieutenant Boaanc[UBt with a detachment of troops 
Pioceeding, we eroased two wide water-couraes coming 
down from the Mel^n and M^ichika glens on our right, 
and entered the Khojak dan'a or glen, which winds up 
to the foot of the Khojak Pass It is narrow, and flanked 
on each aide by low ridges of fissile date Its upper 
part IS occupied by a forest of klunjak trees, and in its 
lower it receives, on the right and left respectively, the 
dramage from thd Sanzali and Shamsikh^n glens, m which 
we spied a number of kizhdi camps of the ^^chakzai 
The snow at Aranbi was only five or six mches deep 
In this glen it was m some parts over three feet in depth, 
and where we camped, at the very foot of the ascent, m a 
gully called Churza (litde gully), it was twenty inches 
deep The last part of the march was most laborious, 
owing to the cattle smking in the deep snow, and it was 
besides very trying on account of the painful glare from 
the snow under a bright sun None of us had our 
spectacles at hand, and the only way I could at all bear 
the exposure was by hanging my handkeichief, quadruply 
folded, m front of my eyes The intense reflection from 
the snow was exquisitely painful, even with the eyes 
closely bhnked, and produced a copious flow of tears, and 
left a headache for the rest of the day We arrived at 
Churza at 12 35 p m , but the baggage did not aU come 
up tiU late m the afternoon, though the distance was only 
twelve miles A party of Aehakzai cleared away the 
snow from a small piece of ground twenty feet squaro, 
to enable us to pitcb a tent, but our escort and camp- 
followers passed the night on the snow, which here lay 
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between twenty mebea and two feet deep The epaee 
was very narrow, and all were much crowded together 
Our Afghan 600011;, I observed, spread then’ thick felts 
on the snow, and went to sleep rolled up m their fur 
cloaks 

The hiU above Chuiza is called Puras, and it is crossed 
by three paths, aU very steep, and difficult at the best of 
times, but particulaily so now To the west, at a short 
distance, is a very narrow gully, down which flows a tmy 
httle stream This is the usual pass, but it was now 
blocked with diifted snow A party of Achakzai were 
consequently sent off to deal a way through it for us, 
and next day we crossed the Khojak Tiy it The pass 
had been improved by the British army m 1B39, but its 
difficulties are still many and great 

iih FahTuw)'y — Crossed the Khojak range to Chaman 
Choki — distance, six nules At 7 am, our baggage with 
the mfantry escort commenced movmg out of camp up 
the hillside In three hours and a half the last of it had 
left eamp, and half-an-hour later we ourselves followed 
with the cavalry escort The ascent was by a steep and 
narrow gully between close-set and almost vertical banks 
of slaty rock, which only admitted of our horses proceeding 
m smgle file There was not so much snow as I expected, 
and what there was had been trodden down by the baggage 
In haif-an-hour we reached the summit of the ndge, and 
were at once enveloped m a dense mist of snowflakes, 
slowly settling on the ground, and completely obscurmg 
the prospect We stood here a few minutes to allow the 
baggage cattle to get out of the way, and then led our 
horses down the other side by a steep and shppery path 
trodden m the snow In fifteen minutes we arrived at 
the foot of the steep, where commences a forest of Hhinjak 
trees, as on the other side This place is called Ghdokdh, 
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ani fiom li tlie descent is by a gentle slope down a long 
glen drained by a shallow gully As we descend, the snow 
lessens, and at the lowei end of the glen disappears 
altogether, disclosing the ground, which is here of a 
bluish-brown colour, and made up of loose splinters of 
slate Beyond the glen we passed between a succession 
of hummocks, and arrived at Chaman Choki, which, as 
the name imphes, is a turfy hollow watered by a good 
sprmg 

The weather proved very unfavourable aU day Snow, 
sleet, and had succeeded each other till late m the after- 
noon, when the sun struggled out from the clouds for a 
brief interval, preparatory to setting for the night 
Between four and five o’clock a violent hailstorm swept 
over om’ camp and whitened the ground 

Our baggage did not all come mto camp tdl the after- 
noon was well advanced, but the passage was effected with- 
out loss or injury, and the snow was warm compared with 
the bleak and barren highlands of Oalat and Cushlic 
Piobably this was owing to the absence of the north 
wmd The Saggid’s arrangements for crossmg the Khojak 
*were well made, and the result moat satisfactory By send- 
mg the baggage akead of our own party, we avoided leav- 
mg any of it behmd, and moreover deprived the Achakzai 
of any oppoitunity for pilfermg or plundermg, at either 
of which practices they axe veiy ready when there is a 
chance of their effecting a safe retreat with the booty 

By the aneroid barometer, I estunated the elevation 
at Churza, on the southern foot of the Khojak Pass, to 
be 7000 feet, at the top of the pass, 7410 feet, and at 
Ch^okdh, on the northern foot of the pass, at 5600 feet. 
The aneroid mdications at each respectively were 22 82, 
22 47 , and 24 00 At the top of the pass there was very • 
little snow — fact, the slate was apparent in many places , 
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on the alopes wcie sbbe some kliwjCiJu trees and a numLei 
of shrubby bushes, mostly of a prickly nature In apimg 
the whole range is covered ■with excellent pasture, and 
produeea gieat q^uantities of rhubarb, which is heie called 
pslide Its B'talks are preserved in the dried state under 
the name of irde, and they are used as a relish, cooked up 
with meat, &cc 

5th February — ^The day broke 'with a clear sky, and 
we got a splendid "ViBW of the wide sweeping plains of 
Kandahar, and the mountain ranges boundmg it to the 
north and east 

We left Chaman at 8 30A.M, and marched twenty-two 
miles to Gr&taL Our loute was north-westerly do'wn a 
gentle slope, on to the undulatmg sweep of the plain, 
everywhere covered 'With neh pasture just commencing to 
sprout above the surface Here and there are scattered 
a few camps of the Ashesai and Adozai sections of the 
Aehakzai tribe, and at short mtervals are the shallow 
water-runs that dram the plam to the westward by the 
Kadam river We crossed this little stream at about half- 
way, and beyond it came to the isolated Baidak rock or 
hiU, which marks the boundary here between the lands of 
the Niirzai and Aehakzai 

We halted heiB a while to view the piospeetbehmd us 
The whole range of the Khwaj ah Amrfin, running north- 
east and south-west, was seen to great advantage, and 
pres ented a very b eautiful sight. The whole range formed 
a Vast ndge of snow, heie and there thrown up mto 
higher masses, and all set upon a daik foundation of 
slate rocks, on which the snow-lme, by eontiaat of colour, 
was marked with singular distmctness and regulaiity 

The most promment peak, about the centre of the 
< range, is the N4mi mountam, held by the Kkkans. It 
is the source of the Kadam stream (we have just crossed 
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it), which., after a aouth-westcrly course over the is 

turned to the noithword by the aand-hiHs of the desert, 
and, under the name of Doil, loms the Aiehas&n near 
Dih H4jl 

To the Bouth-weat of N^fn is the Toba mountain, and 
between the two aie the Sehna Duguna, or tablelands 
of the Schn Kakarrs The continuation south-west from 
Toba is the Kliwajah Amihn, which ends at Shorawak, 
where is the shrme whence the langa takes its name 
Ovei it are the K-hojak, E,oghhni, and Ghwkja passes 
The two first are Icotah or “ hill passes,” and are wery 
difficult, the last is a daira or “defile,” and is easily 
traversed by laden camels , it is the road usually taken 
by caravans To the west of Khwajah Amrin is the 
plain of Shorawak, held by the B^ech tribe It is con- 
tmuDUS with the Kandahar plam, and both are separ- 
ated from the desert by a high coast-lme of sand-chffs 
Though I could gain no confirmation of my views from 
the natives, I am inclined to think that the Peshfn and 
Sh&l Loras, which are now lost m the sands of Shorawak, 
were formerly directed m one stream northialy by the 
desert cliffs, and ultimately jomed the Kalam, or its con- 
tmuation the Dori, because the Kandahar plain is so 
much lower than the country m which these livers nse 
By the barometric mdieations I recorded on the march, 
the elevation of Sh^ is estimated at 5675 feet, Cushlde 
at 5150, and Hykalzai at 4800 feet. These three Loias 
unite before they reach Shorawak, and if their common 
stream, as I suppose, took a northerly course thence to 
Kandahar, it would descend several bundled feet, for the 
elevation of Kandahar is estimated at 3190 feet only 

To the north-east of Ndrfn is the Mdrhf mountain, and 
north-east of this agam is the S4mai mountam, due south 
of Caliti Ghilzi. It is occupied by the Hotab section of 
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tile Grlulzai tribe, whose elans extern! fi.om this right up 
tn Kabul ani the Sufei Koh The Arghaasin river uses 
bj two branches in the Marhf and S^mai hills 

After a halt of thrBb-c[uarter3 of an hour, we proceeded 
over a wide plain, here and theie cultivated, and traversed 
in aU directions by decayed and dry water-euts, and at 
three p m anived at the foot of a great granite rock, where 
we camped, near some springs issuing at the foot of an 
opposite gramte hill W e ascended the hdl near our camp 
for a view of the country, but on reachmg its summit 
were overtaken by a thick mist and hailstorm, which 
completely obsemed the distant view 

The general chaiacter of the plam, however, was clearly 
visible It piesents a wide surface, stietching east and 
west, and traversed by irregular broken ridges of bale 
lock, coursmg fromnoith-eaat to south-west At distant 
mtcrvals on the plam aie seen a few domed villaoBS, and 
two or three forts But the most remarkable feature of 
the scene is the entiCB absence of trees — ^not even a shrub 
IS to be seen Even the nomad camps are few and far 
between In the summer months the heat here must be, 
as it IS described, (juite unbearable The plam is then a 
parched desert 

The sprmga near our camp are said to have made their 
appearance above the surface only three years ago 
Previous to that time this place was entirely without 
water, and was not used as a camping-stage The old 
stage was at Band Gulai, at the foot of a hiQ five or six 
miles away to the south-west But its waters havmg 
dried up, it is now deserted os a campmg-ground 

Erom Grital we marched fourteen nulea m a north- 
westerly direction, and camped at Mel M ^ndab , or the 
Mel ravme, near a Artrez on its bank A most trying 
north-westei blew against us with considerable force all 
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the way, and LhiUeil us to the very hones Foi the fii'st 
ten miles om loute was across a great plam, hounded to- 
Avaidfl the west hy the ehffs of the desert, and on the east 
by the range of IhIIr CDunectmg the N^Lrm and Mdihf 
mountams The rest of our route was over a suceesaion 
of undulating downs, backed m an irregular and broken 
line, from north-east to south-west, by a senes of bare 
rugged hills Throughout the march we saw no signs of 
habitation or cultivation , not a vdlage nor a tent was 
seen on the whole loute, noi even a single tree, nor any 
sign of cattle, nor did we see any water, except a 
blackish httle pool about the tenth mile, where the road 
rises from the plam on to the downs About a mile east 
of our camp is the Hardo hill, on which are said to be 
the remains of ancient walls Its iidge separates the 
Kadani plam from that of Mulhid to its north, which ex- 
tends north-east to the Arghasin river The Mel M^ln- 
dah, at this tune a dry atony ravme, drama Hardo hill 
westward mto the Dori nver 

Our next stage was eighteen mdes to MSikii K^ez, 
near the village of that name Our route led north- 
westerly aeiosB the Mulhid plam From it we got a 
good view of the Hardo iidge, and saw the outhne of 
walls on its crest There are said to be some extensive 
reaervou’S here, excavated m the sohd lock Our com- 
pamons could teU us nothing of these rums, more than 
that they were once the habitations of the kafir (infidel) 
who m ancient tunes occupied this country Probably 
they are Buddhist remama 

At about half-way we arrived at the top of the Baig- 
hanah Pass, in the ridge of the same name, and halted a 
few mmutea to view the country Away to the south, 
through gaps between the scattered ridges mtersectmg 
the plam, were seen bits of the Khojak range in its snovy 
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ikapBry Tb the eastward, was seen the great snowy 
mass of SS.niaa, and to its north-east appeared the Siirghar, 
or Eedhill peak, whose offshoots are continuous with 
those of the Sufod Koh Both Siirghar and Sdmai dram 
westward into the Axghas^in, which is formed by tribu- 
taries from these and the Mdxtif hills To the east, 
Sthghar drams direct to the G-omal liver and Sfiimai, by 
means of its tributary the Zhob stream A great snowy 
spur IS seen to project south-east from S^mai It la said 
by our attendants to jom the Zhob peak, and separate the 
Zhob and Bon valleys as a watershed, all to the north 
of it draining mto the Gomal by the Zhob nvulet, and 
all to the south of it drainmg into the Nail iiver by the 
Zdo and Sibt streams, and tnbutanes from the Toba 
mountam The Khwajah ATnrdri range and its contmua- 
tion north-east m fact form a great watershed between 
the dramage of the Indus and the Helmand 

To the uorthwai'd the view was obstructed by the 
Barghanah hills, but to the west and south-west were 
seen the red sand-cliffs of the desert, through gaps in 
the intervcmug ndges, right down to the northern Imnts 
of Shorawak At the top of the pass the aneroid figured 
25 38, thus giving its elevation at about 4100 feet 
Ekom the pass the road leads along the course of a great 
ravine, wide and stony, and here and there retammg pools 
of water, lound which grew the tamansk, and a tall leed 
called disjma at Peshawar and darqa here After wind- 
ing along the ravme for a few miles, we rose out of it on to 
the Barghanah plam, and camped on a good hdrez stream 
at the httle village of M5ikti — elevation, 3500 feet , air, 
sharp and frosty , no wmd, fortunately About five miles 
to the west of our camp is the Tangi ndge of billR On 
Its further side is the FathuUah camping-ground on the 
old road between Kandahar and Peshln. 
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From we maiclicd sixteen miles to Muncl Hissai, 
a akort distance fiom tke river Tamak Our route was 
northerly acioss an undulating plain closed to the east- 
north-east by the Mill (if mountam, which piojects foi- 
wards from the Sdmai range to the Aighasdnriver Mditif 
was the favouiite residence of Shah Ahmad, Dunam, the 
founder of the Afghan monarchy He had a strong fort 
heie, m which his family used to icside, and m which he 
himself ended his eventful caiecr Shah Ahmad foi 
many years suffered from a foul disease, which destroyed 
the nose and palate by ulceration, and during the latter 
years of his life he used to wear a silvei plate to mask the 
hideous deformity When he felt his end approachmg, 
he had himself conveyed in a small sedan covered with 
seaidet cloth, and eairicd by two men only, from Kan- 
dahar to his family seat at Mknif He dismissed his 
courtiers at the gates of the city, and would allow no 
one to accompany Iutti except a few moimted attendants 
Thus [juietly he retired fiom the scene of his laboins 
and exploits, and expued m the midst of his family m 
the summer of 1773, shortly after his arrival at Mkilif 
His lemEons were carried back to the city he founded, 
and now lest under the mausoleum which is its only 
ornament 

Shah Ahmad was only fifty years old at the time of his 
death. He is said to have been a wise and just ruler, 
and of very simple and unostentatious habits His 
repeated mvasions of India enriched his country, whilst 
his successful campaigns agamst the Uzbaks and m 
Khorassan estabhahed the mdependenco of his kmgdom 
He IS always spoken of as the beat of the Afghan 
sovereigns, and his memory is firee firom the vices and 
crimes that have so firecly characterised the rule of his 
successors His stronghold at Mkrfif was destroyed m 
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Oetaber 1839, by a detacbment of tbe Bombay aimy 
marcbmg fiom Gbazm to Pesbin, in revongB for tbe 
massacie there of a body of four bimdied cam.p-foUowei's 
pioeeeding from Kandabax to India 

After marcbmg sis miles, we came to tbe river Argbas^ 
It 13 separated &om tbe valley of tbe Tarnak by a long 
ridge of bills tbat extends away to tbe nortb-east, and 
wbeiB we crossed it flows m a wide shallow bed, hardly 
s unk below tbe level of tbe plain. Its channel is about 
one hundred and eighty yards wide, and the river is 
divided mto two stieama by an mtervemng strip of low 
tamarisk jangal Tbe river was about a foot deep, and 
not very swift Its water was clear, and is said to be 
very wbolespme In flood seasons tbe water flows broad- 
cast over tbe plain, which is then quickly covered with 
excellent pasture herbs 

Tbe Yusuflzai and Mabmand tribes of the Peshawar 
valley and bills -were, accoiirng to their own accounts, 
origmaHy settled as nomads on tbe banks of the Aigbasdn 
and tbe highlands of Gbwara Margba, to the north-east, 
sbariTig the former pastures with the Tarm tnbe But m 
a season of drought they fought with the latter, and were 
driven off to the eastward , and gradually workmg their 
way to Kabul, ultimately seized their present possessions 
from tbe Indian occupants, about four centunes ago 

Beyond tbe river, on either bank of which is a good 
irrigation canal, we wound round the end of tbe ridge of 
bills separatmg the vafleys of tbe Tamak and Argbasdn , 
andpassmg tbe Naodib collection of domed huts, rose over 
some undulations and descended to the Tamak valley , 
and going across it m the face of diivmg sleet and a 
bi ting cold north-west wind, camped close to tbe village 
of Mund Hissar Tbeie is a large mound here with traces 
of ancient waUs upon it. The village takes it name from 
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it The weather here was bitterly cold, owing to the 
blaats of the north-west wind that swept the plain At 
midday the ground was hard frozen, as were aU the leaser 
irrigation streams This village is crown property, and 
13 the most proaperous-looking one we have seen since 
entering Afghanistan It is surrounded by a wide ex- 
tent of crdtivated and freely irrigated land, but not a 
tree is to be seen anywhere about it Its people are a mix- 
ture of various races and tubes, who hold their lands on 
condition of rendering one half the produce to govern- 
ment 

The whole country between this and Khojak, though 
entirely devoid of timber, and even brushwood, in the 
sprmg and autumn months is covered witl^ a rich pas- 
ture, and supports vast flocks of goats and sheep Durmg 
the summer and winter months the country is almost 
entirely deserted, owing to the excessive heat of the one 
season, and rigorous cold of the other, as well as the 
scarcity of pasture I was told hy a merchant engaged 
m the trade, that the average export of wool from 
Kandahar to Karachi for the past ten years has been 
about five thousand candies {kaodi) annually Eaeb 
candy sells at Karachi for from one hundred and fifty 
, to two hundred rupees, thus givmg a profit to the pro- 
vince of from seventy-five thousand to one hundred thou- 
sand rupees a year, or £7500 to £10,000 The trade 13 
capable of considerable extension, for large c[nantitiBS of 
wool are still retained for home consumption m the manu- 
^ factuxe of the felts called nomad and MiQsa% The former 
are used as carpets and horsB-clothmg, and the latter is 
the ordinary winter dress of the peasantry 

Durmg the march from Peshin we had noticed a large 
flock of sheep being daily driven along with our camp. 
“We now learned that they formed part of'tlie liberal 
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supplies piQVicIeil by orier of the Amu for our party, 
whieh the Saggid luformeil us he reckoned ■would, have 
numbered at least two hundred people But, as we did 
not exceed thirty in number aU told, they were going 
back to Kandahar 

9tA uvLTy — Marched twelve miles from Mund 

Hisaar to Kandahar At about a mde we crossed the 
nver Tamak, the edges of which were lined "With snow- 
wreatha The river flows m a ■wide pebbly bed between 
two gravelly banks Its stream is strong and rapid, and 
mid-stream is about thiee feet deep The water is muddy 
just now, and is said to be always more or less turbid, 
in which paiticulai it differs from its ■tributaries the Arg- 
hasdn and Arganddh, both of which have clear streams 

Beyond the nver we passed through a gap in a ridge 
of hare hiUs of naked rock, and at once emerged on the 
plain of Kandahar by a short descent from the bill skirt 
The plain presented a ■wide hollow extending for many 
nudes from noith-east to south-west Its general aspect 
was dreary m the extreme by comparison with the mass 
of ■villages, and gardens, and eom-fielda crowded 'togethei 
about the city at its western extremity Though yet m 
the poverty of its wmter state, this part of the plain bore 
a decidedly fertile and flourishing look On the verge of 
a desert plam to the north-east stood out ■the fortified 
parallelogram of Ahmad Shahi, the city of Kandahar, 
and to I'ts west m attractive contrast rose the tall rows 
of dark cypresses, markmg the sites of the pleasure 
gardens of its former l^r other chiefs South of these lay 
a crowded mass of gardens, fields, and villages io^wn to 
the hanks of the Tarnak, whilst to the north and west 
the whole was shut m by the rocky heights of Baba 
Wall and Huacn Shahr Altogether it formed an oasis 
in the midst of a desert 
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At tlusB milca from the city wswcib mctby a nuHiGrous 
anil gaily-dressci company, ■who had come out for our 
isticbcd, 01 cerBrnonial reception, with a tioop of regular 
cavalry and a company of infantry Fuat of all, the 
eavahy formed a Ime on each side of om procession to 
keep off the ciowd, whilat the infantry marched in front 
We proceeded a little way m this order, when we came 
to a roadside mound on which were collected the party 
who had come out to do honour to the General Here 
the infantry wheeled lound and formed a street up the 
slope of the mound General Pollock and our party dis- 
mounted, and then the leader of the tsUchal, iismg from 
the carpet on which he was seated, stepped forward to 
meet us, attended by four or five other noblept of the pro- 
vince The Saggid mtroduced us to each m succession, and 
we shook hands aU round with Sardar Mfr Afzal Khan, 
Niir Muhammad Khan, Niir Ah Khan, and two others 
Saidar Mfr Afzal Khan is a fine specimen of an 
Afghan noble of the old style His bearing is courteous 
and dignified, with a tmge of hautem: He was very 
richly diBSsed, and mounted on a handsome Arab horse 
with trappmgs of sohd gold At his side himg a semutar 
with a gold embossed handle, and gold ornaments on the 
scabbard His head was close shaven and covered with 
a splendid Kashmir shawl, the folds of winch were not 
so closely adjusted as they might have been, for the 
motion of bis hoise more than once caused the heaffpiece 
to rock dangerously, as if about to fall Mir Aizal Khan 
IS about sixty years of age, and wears a short beard dyed 
red He has sharp J ewish features, and a very prominent 
nose, and is said to bear a strong resemblance to the late 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan * He is a son of the late 
Sardar Piirdil Khan, one of the many sons of the cele- 
brated Pdyandah Khan (who was executed at Kandahai’ 
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in 1806 Ijy Shah Zamdn), hy a DuiteuiI mother Dost 
Muhammad another son of Pdyandai Khan hy a 
Juwanaher Cazilhaah mother Pdyandah Khan, was a 
Barakzai of the Muhammadzai bianch, and was the first 
who raised the Barakzai tnhe to the distmetion and 
mfl.uence they have smce his death enjoyed He left a 
great many children, but twenty-two of his sons acquired 
notoriety by the parts they enacted m the political 
revolutions *that convulsed the country on the death of 
Shah Tymiir, the son and successor of Shah Ahmad, the 
founder of the mdependent Afgh an nationahty Of these. 
Path Khan, whose mother was a Barakzai, was for many 
yeais the most impoitant and powerful chief in the 
country, an^ thnce placed Tymm’s son Mahmiid on the 
throne at Kabul, agamst his brothers Zamdn and Shuja 
He was inhumanly butchered in 1818 by Kami an the 
son of Mahmiid, and then his brothers all divided the 
country hetween them, and Dost Muhammad became 
Amir of Kabul He was succeeded in 1863 by his son 
Sher All Khan, the present Amir Sardar Mfr Afz al 
Khan IS consequently a cousm of the present Amir, and 
he IS also his son-m-law, his daughter being Sher All’s 
favourite wife, Emd the mother of the heir-apparent, 
Ab dullah J an He has for many y ears post b e en governor 
of Furrah, and has been a stanch supporter of the Amir’s 
cause during all his adversities, and was wounded m the 
arm by gunshot at the battle fought at Kajbdz, near 
Calati Grhizh, by the Amir against his rebel brother, 
Sardar Muhammad Amin, on 6th June 1865 

The Saggid was present m the fight, and described it 
to us only yesterday It appears that both armies came 
into action suddenly, and*hy surprise The Amir's eldest 
son, Muhammad Ah, was kfiled by a cannon-shot, and 
his imcle, Muhammad Amin, pushmg forward to take 
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advantage of tlie confusion thus prodncBd, was hit m 
the head by a nfle-bullet and killed at once Mir Afzal 
Khan is now looked on as the most influential chief in 
the counfay, and hia coming out in person to meet and do 
honour to the representative of the British Government 
IS considered a mark of smeere good-will on the part of 
the Amir’s Government 

But to letum from this digression to our procession to 
Kandahar After a hurried mtarehange of salutations 
we mounted our horses, and, in company with a briUiant 
crowd of cavaheis, proceeded towards the city The 
cortege numbered about a hundred and fifty of the 
nobility and gentry of the provmce, and gave us a good 
idea of the chivalry of Kandahar A better-mounted 
and more picturesque body of men I havB never seen 
The variely of costume and colour, the easy independence 
of the men, their courteous yet self-confident bearmg, 
and the variety of their arms, formed an mteresting 
spectacle, of which no descnption I can give will con- 
vey a proper idea Some wore neh velvets or bnght- 
coloured broadcloths, cut to the national pattern , others 
wore the national dress made of the finest kmds of 
home material, and a few there were who had adopted a 
semi-European style of costume, an ill-judged nnxture, 
which did not show to advantage amongst the handsomer 
and more costly native costumes Next to the riders, the 
horses attracted our attention. They were all uncom- 
monly well mounted The quality of the horse with 
most seemed to be a greater object of sohcitude than 
either that of their dress or their arms The favourite 
weapon was a dagger stuck sideways m the folds of the 
waistband , but many wore a sword hung at the side, 
and some earned an English nfle or a native matchlock 
slung over the shoulder or across the back 


I 
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At first starting there was a shght Gonfusioiij owmg to 
the eagerness of all paaties to occupy the foremost ranks , 
but OUT troop of regular cavalry, forming a Ime on each 
side of our party, kept the crowd from pressing too closely 
upon us, whilst the company of infantry, marching ahead, 
kept the road clear 

Our path led across a succession of corn-fields and 
Tih ez streams, and passing between the villages of Dih 
Khojah and Hodei’a, took us round by the Bardunani 
gate to the north side of the city We proceeded along 
this, past the Hazrat-jf shrme and the city cemetery, and 
then turmng down the other side, turned off from the 
Topkhana gate, and crossing ^Qpdt&o canals, entered the 
road leadmg from the Herat gate westward to the gar- 
den of Eahmfhl Kham When I was here m 1857-58, with 
Lumsden’s mission to the court of the heir-apparent, the 
late Sardar Ghulam Hydar Khan, this road was adorned 
by an avenue of tall poplar-trees I now missed them, 
and inquirmg the cause of their disappearsmce, was |old 
that they had been, one by one, cut down, and used as 
fuel by the townspeople dmnng the troublous tunes foUow- 
mg on the death of Dost Muhammad 

As we proceeded we found the latter half of the road, 
this erst avenue, was hned by a large body of troops, and 
behmd them, m a field to the left, was drawn up a half 
battery of artiUeiy The troops comprised nearly the 
whole of the Kandahar garrison, and were paraded m the 
following Older — First, a regiment of regular cavalry, of 
which a troop was on duty with our party, next three 
regiments of regular infantry (two of Eabulis and one 
of Kandahans), and lastly, a small body of Kandahar 
mditia. The men were not as fine a body as I had ex- 
pected to see, judgmg from the company that had 
escorted us from Peshfn. These men belonged to one 
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of tbs Kabul reguuBntSj and had evidently been picked 
for the duty, for the purpose of mahmg an impreasion 
Their colonel, Taj Miib n.TnTn a.il, Ghilaai, had come down 
with the Saggid to meet us at the CaMt border, and was 
evidently proud of his men, and somewhat enthusiasticEilly 
used to try and persuade us that all the Kabul army were 
just as fine, if not superior fellows 

We now saw the rest of the regiment to which they 
belonged, for there was no possibdity of mis taking its 
identity, their uniform of its kind bemg umijue Then 
uniform was a tight jacket and trouscra, cut on the old 
English pattern, but of a striped material called 
the same as is used for makmg mattress- cases at home 
The head-dress was the native [[uiltcd comcal eap 01 
with a boss of scarlet wool stuck on to itp pomt 
The other Kabuli regiment wore red jackets, and the 
■ Kandahan one a uniform of dingy yellow colour The 
militia were the most sensibly dressed of aU, and, encased 
in their great sheepskm coats, looked the only comfort- 
able people on the parade 

As we came up to the troops, a startling object pranced 
his horse to the front of the bne, and gave the word for a 
general salute, but the words were not yet out of his 
mouth, when our horses stood stock-still, and, pnckmg 
then ears, commenced snortmg with fear Our own 
persuasive measures, aided by the bangmg of the guns 
close beside us, presently overcame then objections, and 
they shied and shuffled past the object of then terror — 
whom we now discovered to be no other than our road- 
eompamon, Colonel Taj Muhammad — no very dignified 
manner The Colonel had left us, on approachmg the 
city, to superintend the arrangements for the parade, and 
be now completely took us by surprise by the wonderful 
, change m his dress. A Russian-pattem forage-cap, with 
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a broai gold baud and straight peak, adorned bis bead, 
but the body was covered by a capacious overcoat of 
chessboard pattern, in gieat squares of brightest red, 
white, and blue Having passed him, oui steeds re- 
covered their equanimity, which was more than we had, 
and enabled the General to acknowledge the honours 
of “ dipped colours” and “ God save the Queen” with 
beconung grace and digmty 

At the end of the hne we ran the gantlet of another 
apparition similar to the first, and entered Eahmdil Khan’s 
garden, where his summer palace had been prepared for 
our reception Sardars Mir Afeal Khan and Niir Mu- 
hammad Khan conducted us to our quarters, and after 
partakmg of ^ome tea and sweets that had been pro- 
vided for our refreshment, took their leave of us, and 
we saw no more of them here The first thmg we did 
on bemg left alone was to stop the pendulums of no less 
than five American clocks, which, whether they figured or 
not, most decidedly ticked, and that too with a vigour and 
rapidity that gave rise to the surmise that they were 
racing to make up for lost tune, having been only just 
wound up and set agoing for the occasion 
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We halted four da-ys at Kandahai to recruit our cattle, 
and replace the broken-down ones by new purebases 
Our entertamment all tbiB tune was most hospitable, and 
was really more than we could conveniently endure The 
apartments were lusunously furnished with Persian cai- 
petSj Herat felts, and Kashmir embioidenes Seveial 
coloured glass globes were suspended from the ceilmg, 
and every niche that was not already occupied by an 
American clock — and there weie some ten or twelve such 
— was ornamented with a glass lamp The clocks were 
all of the same pattern, and brightly gilded aU over, and, 
together with the globes and lamps, appeared to form 
part of an investment ventured m this yet harbarous 
region by some enterpnemg merchant with a partiality 
for “Yankee notions ” 

We had hardly been left alone in our palatial ijuarters 
when a succession of huge trays of all sorts of sweetmeats 
began to amve Each was home m by two servants, 
one supportmg each end, and deposited one afLei* the other 
on the floor The array was q[uitB alarming, for I knew 
they would go to our servants for disposal, and was 
certain they would eaceed the bounds of prudence and 
moderatiDn , a surmise in which I was not far wrong, for 
nearly all of them had to undergo a physicking hefoie 
we set out on our onward journey One of the trays ill 
particular attracted our atten|;ion, on account of the 
variety of zoological forms its surface was crowded with. 
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We dubbed it “ Noab’s Aik,” and kept it till our depai- 
tuTB, partly from a suspieion that the iifiPcrent apeciBS of 
animals might not all be good for the food of man, and 
partly as an amusing specimen of the artistic skill of the 
confectioners of Kandahar Much cannot be said for 
their proficiency m the art of moulding Their figures 
generally left a good deal for the unagmation to supple- 
ment before their identity could be satisfactorily brought 
home to the mind , but some, with even the most hberal 
allowance of fancy, were altogether beyond recogmtion 
One figure m particular aSbrded us much amusement 
from its puzzling resemblance to several totally diatmct 
animals, and various were the speculations hazarded as 
to its real prototype Looked at on one side, it was 
pronounced to be a hare, but this was negatived by 
the length of its tad Then it was suggested that it 
was meant to represent a wolf, but this was objected 
to on account of the square form of the head and face 
“Perhaps it’s a tiger,” observed one of our attendants 
“Perhaps it is,” said Ghulam Ahmad, the General’s 
Munshl, “or, any other ammal you bke to call it The 
material is the same, and just as good under either name ” 
This was a well-directed hmt to the servants, some of 
whom he observed were inclined to differ m opmion as to 
the respective quahties of the different mathematical 
figures and animal forms which were about to be divided 
amongstthem “Yes,” chimed m his assistant, “ whether 
disc or diamond, stm or star, the sugar of all is alike, and 
thepistacio paste equally thick , whether elephant, ox, or 
horse, the candy is alik e transparent m all, whilst the 
difference in size is nothing to what it is between the 
real aniTnalH ” 

After these encouraging signs of a peaceable division 
of the spoils, we were glad to see the trays removed, for 
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their size and mimher inconmiDded our movements On 
their removal, an eacellent zujdfat, or cooked iumei, 
■was served up Afghan fashion, and with the profusion of 
Afghan hospitahty The prmcipal dish, as a matter of 
course, was the puldo — a whole sheep stuffed with a nch 
and savoury stole of pistaeio and almond kernels, with 
raisins, dried apricots, and preserved plums, k,z , and con- 
cealed under a tumulus of nce mixed with pomegranate 
seeds, caraways, cardamums, and other aids to digestion, 
and reekmg with appetising perfumes Around it were 
placed, m crowded confusion, a most substantial array 
of comestibles, the variety and excellence of which were 
rather puzzhng to mquirmg foreigners with only limited 
powers of digestion There was the yaXArui, the inat- 
tanjan, and the corma, the hahdh, the cuimd, and the 
edrdt, with the phirin, and faMda, and the nucl by way 
of dessert, together with sherbets of sorts, sweet pre- 
serves and sour preserves, and bread m the forma of the 
ndn, pa/rdkt, Idhir-lchdni, and tuaTd Our host, the Sag- 
gid, with an mvitmg hismtllah (“ In the name of God,” 
used as an mvitation to commence any act), stretched 
forth his hand against the puldo, and we followed suit, 
but without makmg the smallest impression on the 
savoury heap before us With this as a secure founda- 
tion, we dipped from dish to dish to make acquamtance 
with their contents Each had particular merits of its 
owTi, but as only an Afghan palate can distmguish them, 
of course they were not appreciated by us The Saggid, 
who had seen a good deal of the English in India, and 
was faimb ai with our mode of livmg, was careful to point 
out the dishes most resembling our own , but alas I for 
the prejudice of human nature, I could trace no points of 
Bunilanty, and would have preferred a good mutton- 
chop and soiAe mealy potatoes to all the nch cksf 
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of the Afghan culinary acicnce that loaded ths 
table. As a nation the Afghans arc gross feeders They 
eat largely and consume astonishing ijuantities of fatty 
matter The merit of any particular dish with them 
depends more upon the (quantity and (juality of the melted 
butter or fat in which it swims than on the tenderness 
or flavour of the fleshy and the more rancid the fatty 
matter is, the more highly is it esteemed This is par- 
ticularly the case amongst the peasantry and the nomads, 
amongst whom it is an ordinary occurrence to dispose of 
^ the tail of a dumia sheep between three or four mouths 
at a single meal The tail of this variety of sheep is a 
mass of pure fat, and weighs from six to eighteen pounds 
The hardy^out-door hfe they lead retjuires that they 
should have a certain amount of carhonaceoua pabulum 
m their food , and as by then religion they are debarred 
from the use of fermented hq[UDrs, the deficiency is very 
probably supphed by the abundant use of fat and butter 
At all events, they lay great stress on a hberal supply of 
roghan^ or grease, m all their food, and to its plentiful 
use, I beheve, is to be attributed their physical superi- 
ority, combmed, of course, with the influences of climate, 
which, taken alone, are not sufficient to account for their 
large limbs and robust frames 

At length our part of the performance came to a close, 
and the row of attendants marchmg m, carried off the 
feast to the side^apartments, where, m the character of 
hosts, they entertamed our domestics The Saggid now 
took leave of us to go to his home m the city, and wb 
put out most of the lamps and candles, that filled the room 
With a painful glare, and mcreased its already close tem- 
perature, 

The A:^hans have no idea of domestic comfort or re- 
finejiient according to the European standard, nor 'have 
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they any taste m the airajigement of their houses The 
rooms prepared for us, though fall of costly aud. leaJly 
fine specimens of native manufacture, were yet singularly 
deficient in comfort and tasteful decoration The Saggid, 
and his coadjutor here, General Safdar All, had aceom- 
pamed the Amir Sher Ah Khan on his visit to India m 
the spiing of i8S9, for the conference at Amballa, and 
they now attempted to light up our (juartei's here after 
the fashion they had seen m our houses m India Lamps 
and candles without stint were hghted, and set wherever 
there was room to stand them, without reference to the 
amount of hghtreijuired, or the proper places for exhibit- 
ing it Consequently, the room, which was entirely un- 
ventdated, except through the doorways ppening into 
side-chambers, speedily became msupportably hot and 
stifling, so much so, that we weie obhged before we 
could go to sleep to open all the doors and let a draught 
of the cold frosty night air through the house 

Next morning we rode out with the Saggid and 
General Safdar Ah to visit the gold-mme at the foot of 
the lulls to the north of the city The mine is situated 
m a small creek running up north-east mto an angle 
formed by a spur projectmg on to the Kandahar plam 
from the Baba Wall range The hdls are of a veiy hard 
and compact blue hmestone, but the surface of the creek 
and the adjoming plam is a coarse gravel, contammg 
fi-agments of greenstone, hornblende, quartz, and mica- 
sehist Couramg down the centre of the creek is a 
tortuous little water-course, now dry, and with only a 
few wreaths of snow lymg under the shade of its rough 
conglomerate banks 

The mme is situated half-way up the creek, and on its 
southern side, dose to the ridge of blue hmestone It is 
a wide excavation straight down mto the soil, and m a 
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soft easily-worked rock, quite different from any m the 
vicmity THe piles of excavated rock heaped up round 
tho mouth of the pit presented a remarkable variety of 
colours, amongst which black, blaekish-green, bluish-green, 
reddish-orange and fawn colour were the most prominent 
I examined several of these stones, and found them to con- 
sist of partides of greensand, hornblende, felspar, quartz, 
and mica, bound together m a gntty ferrugmoua clay 
The formation appears to be one of decomposed sienite, 
and IS sufficiently compact to require blastmg m the ex- 
cavation 

We descended mto the great unegular pit by a steep 
path m its side, and saw the miners at work The pro- 
cess IS very i^ugh, and simply this A vem of quartz, from 
three or four mches to only half an mch or less thick, is 
exposed m therock, either by the use of the pickaxe or by 
the aid of gunpowder The workmen then examine the 
vem with the naked eye, and if any particles of gold are 
detected, they are lemoved, with the surrounding portion 
of matrix, by means of a chisel and hammer The gold- 
dust thus removed is collected by each workman separ- 
ately m small baskets, and taken to the city, where it 
IS treated for the separation of the precious metal, as will 
be described presently. 

An immense number of quartz veins traverse the rock 
m all directions, and in several of them we saw the 
compressed flakes of gold in situ In two or three 
instances the metal was m thick lumpy masses, nearly 
the size of an almond The pit is about one hundred 
and twenty feet long, by thirty or forty wide, and about 
eighty feet deep m the centre Its sides are sloping and 
irregular, owing to the tracing up of vems for a short 
distance in different directions There must an 
immense amount of waste m this rough process, and no 
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doubt tbe heaps o£ exeavated rock lying about the moutb 
of the pit wotild yield to the experienBed nuner a very 
profitable return 

Tbemme was discovered in 1860 in tbe foUowmg man- 
ner A sbepberd boy, tending bis flock at graze on tbe 
creek, picked up a bit of q^uartz studded rntb granules of 
gold. He took it borne to bis fatbei, wbo earned it to 
a Hmdu to see if be could get anything for it Tbe 
Hindu, true to the inatmcts of bis race, m ■whom the love 
of gold IS an mnate quabty, at once leeogmsed tbe value 
of tbe discovery, and gradually, after bis own fashion, got 
out of tbe lad's father tbe exact spot on which the speci- 
men was discovered His next step was to apprise the 
Governor, and tbe site was at once explored- At a few 
feet below tbe superficial gravel, the ferrugmous forma- 
tion of dismtegrated quartz and siemte above described 
was exposed, and m the vems on its surface gold was dis- 
covered. The site was at once claimed as crown property, 
and work was forthwith commenced by Government 
Tbe mme has now been worked nearly twelve years, 
but with several mtsnrmssions For the first two or three 
years it is said to have yielded very abundantly It is now 
farmed by a contractor, at an annual rental of five thou- 
sand rupees, or five hundred pounds The yearly cost 
of workmg it is set down at another five hundred 
pounds, but this is palpably a gross exaggeration Tbe 
profits, it IS pretended, hardly cover rent and workmg 
charges, though the reverse is pretty generally bebeved to 
be the fact, notwithstanding the contractor’s solemn pro- 
testations to the contrary, and bis bold appeals to God, his 
prophet, and all the saints as witnesses to the truth of his 
assertions. There is httle doubt that the mine, worked 
as it is now even, is a really profitable speculation , but m 
a eoimtry such os this, where life and property are pro- 
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verbially losbcuxb^ it wduIiI Li? most unsafe to admit the 
tiTitli, for to do so would assuiecUy provoke the cupidity 
of the ruler, whose despotic wdl^bi ooks no hmdrance m the 
accomplishment of his desire, be it just or unjust Hence it 
IS that all classes below the nobihty, and not a few even 
among that favoured class, as a precautionary safeguard, 
assume an appearance of poverty, and by common consent 
profane their most sacred characters for the support of a 
falsehood which is apparent to all 

Under the dificulties of such a position it is impossible 
for the stranger to arrive at an approzunation to the truth 
But that the mine does pay under the disadvantageous 
conditions mentioned, is beat evidenced by the fact of its 
continued (gieration. We had no opportumties duimg 
our short stay here of ascerta inin g the extent of the 
auriferous foimation, disclosed by the excavation of the 
min e But as the surface gravel of the plam north of the 
city is of the same character as that on the creek in 
which the mine is situated, it may he reasonable to 
suppose that the gold-yielding stratum extends for some 
distance under the alluvium of the plam If this be so, 
Kandahar is destmed to prove a valuable acquisition to 
its future possessors Under European exploration and 
skdllei working, it would assuredly produce on hundred- 
fold of what it has hitherto done For m the creek itself 
only one pit has been dug at the actual spot on which the 
metal was first discovered AU the rest of the surface is 
yet untouched, and under the existmg government of the 
country it is destmed to remam so 

On leaving the mine we passed through the Baba Wall 
ndge to the shrme of the same name, dedicated to the 
patron samt of Kandahar, for a view of the Argand^,b 
valley, the most populous and fertile distnct of the 
whole provmcc From its source m the hdla north-west 
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of Ghaznij to its jnnetion -with, tlie Tarnak at Doiib, it 
tas tliirty-DiiB villages on the right hank, and thirty-four 
on the left They are mostly occupied by Popakai and 
Ahkozai Durrams Though now seen in the depth of win- 
ter, the valley has a remarkably prospeious and feitile 
look We returned through the Baba Wall range by a 
recently-made carnage-road blasted through the rock, m 
the track of an old pass a htde to the west of the one 
wo entered by On return to our ijuarters, we found 
the miners ready with their implements and a Rma.11 
stock of q^uartz to show us the process by which they 
extracted the gold The process appeared very sunple 
and efidcacious The bits of quartz, aaceitamed by the 
eyesight to eontam particles of gold, are first coarsely 
pounded between stones, and then reduced to powder m 
an ordinary handmill The powder is next placed on a 
reed winnowing tray, and shaken so as to separate the 
particles of gold and finer dust from the gnt Ifrom the 
latter the larger bits of gold are picked out and thrown 
into a crucible, and melted with the aid of a few grains of 
horaxfiua When melted it is poured mto an iron trough, 
previously greased, or rather smeared, with oil, and at 
once cools mto an mgot of bright gold The fine dust 
left on the winnow is thrown mto an earthen jar fur- 
nished with a wide mouth The jar is then half filled with 
water and shaken about a httle while The whole is then 
stirred with the hand and the turbid water pome'd off 
This process is repeated four or five times, tdl the water 
ceases to become turbid A small quantity of qmcksdver 
IS next added to the residue of sand, some fresh water is 
poured on, and the whole stirred with the hand. The 
water and particles of sand suspended m it are then 
poured off, and the quicksilver amalgam left at the 
bottom of the vessel is removed to a strong piece of 
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cloth, and twisted tightly till the [quicksilver ib expressed 
as much as it thus can be The mass of gold alloy is 
then put mto a crucible with a few grams of borax, 
and melted over a charcoal fire The molten mass is 
finally poured mto the iron trough mentioned, and at 
once aolidifiGS into a small bar of bright gold Such was 
the process gone through m our presence Even in this 
there was a good deal of waste, owmg to the rejection of 
the coarser grit With proper crushing machinery there 
IS no doubt the yield would be considerably mcreased 

This afternoon we received a post Khozd^ and 
Cal^it, with dates from Jacobabad up to the lath January 
The CDuner described the route as almost closed by snow 
m Shdl anc^ Peshln, where, it seems, more snow has fallen 
since our passage over the Khojak Wliilst reading our 
papers, Geneial Bafdar All was announced He brought 
a or present, on the part of the Amir for General 

PoUock, as the representative of the British Government 
It consisted of fifteen silk bags ranged on a tray, and 
each bag contamed one thousand Kandahari rupees, the 
value of which is about a shillmg each 

A north-west wmd has prevailed nearly aU day, and 
the air is keen and frosty During the mght boisterous 
gusts of wmd disturbed our slumbers and threatened to 
overturn some of the tall tiees m our garden In the 
forenoon we visited the rums of Shahn Kuhua or Husen 
Shahr, the “ old city,” or city of Husen ” The latter 
name it derives from the last of ;ta sovereigns, Mfr Husen, 
Ghilzai, the second son of the celebiated Mfr Wais, and 
brother of Mir Mahmdd, the invader of Persia, md the 
destroyer of the Saffair dynasty by the wanton massacre 
m cold blood of nearly one hundred members of the 
royal family 

The city was taken and destroyed by Nidir Shah m 
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1738, after a long siege, duiing ’which the Afghan ie- 
fenders cliaplayBd such conspicuous bravery that Nidir 
largely recruited his army from amongst them, and ad- 
vanced on his "victorioua career towards India 

On our way to the rmns we ’visited the shimc of Sultan 
Wais, and examined the great porphyry bowl supposed 
to be the begging-pot of Fo or Budh It is a circulaa 
bowl four feet "wide, and two feet deep m the centre 
(mside measurement), and the sides are four mchos thick 
When struck with the knuckle, the stone, which is a 
hard compact black porphyry, gives out a clear metaUie 
rmg The mtenoi still hears very diatmct marks of the 
chisel, and on one side under the nm bears a Persian 
inscription in two hues of very indistinct letters, amongst 
which the words Shahrydt (or Pnnce) Jaldhiddin are 
recognisable, as also the word tdaibh or “ date ” The 
extenor is covered ■with Arabic letters m four hues, below 
which is an ornamental border, from which grooves con- 
verge to a central point at the bottom of the howl 
Many of the words in the maenption were recognised as 
Persian, but we had not time to decipher it General 
Pollock had an accurate transcript of the whole prepared 
by a scnbe m the city, and forwarded it, I heheve, to 
Sir John Kaye 

The keeper of the shxme could teU us nothing about 
the history of this cuxious rehc, except that it, and a 
smaller one ’with handles on each side, which was earned 
away by theBntish in 1840, had been brought here by 
Hazrat All, hut from where nobody knows Possibly it 
may have come from Peshm, which m documents is still 
’wntten Foshanj and Foahih 

The howl now rests against the trunk of an old mul- 
bMTy-tree m a comer of the enclosure of the tomb of 
Sultan Wais The trunk of the tree is studded aU over 
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■With hundrciis of non uails and -wooden pegs, like the 
tiees desciihed on the march to Hykalzai About the 
encloauTB "were lying a numbei of great hEdls, chiselled 
out of Bohd blocks of Limestone The largest 'were about 
fourteen mches in diametei, and the smaller ones five or 
SIS mehes only They were, our attendants informed us, 
some of the balls used m ancient sieges of the adjom- 
mg city in tlie tune of the Arabs They were propelled 
by a machine called man^a.'rAc m Arabic — a sort of bal- 
lista or catapult. 

From the ruins of the old city we went on to those of 
Nadirabad, now surrounded by marshes caused by the 
overflow of imgation canals, and returned to our quaiters 
by the southern side of the present city, or Ahmad Shahl 
The fortifications have been recently repaired and fresh 
plastered, and liave been strengthened by the construction 
of a senes of ledoubts, called KClso. hw'j 

12th February — W e -visited the city this afternoon 
■with the Saggid and General Safdar Ah We entered at 
the Herat gate, and at 'the Chdrsti ■turned to the left up 
the Shahi bazaar, and crossing the paiade-ground, where 
we received a salute of fifteen guns, passed mto the Arg 
or “ citadel,” which was our prison-house for thirteen 
months when I was here m 18 57-5 B -with Lumsden’s 
mission. I say pnaon-house, because we could never 
move outside it but once a day for exercise, and then 
aecompamed by a strong guard, as is described m my 
‘'Journal of aMissionto A%haiustanin 1857-58.” From 
the citadel we went to see the tomb of Ahmad Shah, 
Durrani, the founder of th? city, and thence passmg out 
at the Topkhana gate, returned to our quarters m the 
garden of 'the late Sardar Eahmdil Khan 

The mam bazaars had evidently been put m order for 
our ■visit The streets had been swept, and the shops 
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stocked with a very varied assortment of merchandise 
and domestic wareSj which were now displayed to the 
best advantage The sides of the mam thoroughfare 
were hned with a picturesque crowd of citizens and 
foreigners, brought here by their trade callings The 
demeanoui of the cjowd was quiet and oiderly, and their 
looks were expiessive of good-will, which is more than 
could be said of any similar crowd m the bazaars of 
Peshawar, as was very justly remarked at the time by 
Geneial Pollock As we passed along, I now and agam 
caught a finger pointing at me with HagJiah cZaz” 

That’s him”) , and in the Ch^Lrsii, wheie wehad to pick 
our way through a closely packed crowd, I was gieeted 
with more than one nod of recognition, aryl the fami- 
liar Jorhasted Axe you well ”) “ KJiilsh dmadad^' 
(“You axe welcome'^), (fee 

The citadel, which is now occupied by Saxdar Mir 
Afzal Khan, Governor of Farrah, and his family, is m 
a very decayed and neglected state, and the court of the 
ptibhc audience hall is disgracefolly filthy The court 
and quEa*terB formerly occupied by the mission of 1857 
are now tenanted by General Safdar Ah, the Amiris 
military governor of the city 

From the citadel we passed through the artillery Imes, 
a wretched coUecbion of half-rmnei and tumbledown 
hovels, choked with dung-heaps, horse litter, and filth 
of every description, and turned off to the Ahmad Shdhi 
mausoleum The approach to it is over an uneven hit of 
ground, which is one mass of ordure, the stench from 
, which was perfectly dreadful It quite sickened us, and 
kept us spittmg till we got out mto the open country 
agam The tomb, like everything else here, appears 
neglected and fast gomg to decay The stone platform 
on which it stands is broken at the edges, and the steps 
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leading up to it, tliougli only tluee oi four, are suffered 
to crumble under tie feet of visitors without an attempt 
at repair The dome has a very dilapidated look ffom 
the fallmg off here and theie of the coloured tdes that 
cover it, whilst those that aie still left make the disfigure- 
ment the more prominent by their bright glaze Whore 
uncovered, the mortar is honeycombed by the nests of a 
colony of blue pigeons, which have here foimd a safe asy- 
lum even from then natural enemies of the hawk species. 
The mterior is occupied by a central tomb, under which 
repose, m the odour of sanctity — though those surrounding 
it aiB anythmg but sanctified — the ashes of the first and 
greatest of the DurrEini kings Near it are some smaller 
tombs, the graves of various members of the kmg’s family 
The cupola is very tastefully decorated by a fine ArabBSijue 
gdding, m which run all round the sides — ^the dome bemg 
supported on an octagonal buildmg — a senes of quotations 
from the Curfiin These, m the light admitted through 
the fine reticulations of the lattice wmdows, appeared 
remarkable fiesh and bnght, though untouched smce their 
first production a century ago "We doffed our hats as 
we entered the sacred preemctSj^as our attendants took 
off their shoes at the threshold, excepting only the Saggid 
and General Safdar All and Colonel Taj Muhammad, 
who were much too tightly strapped m their odd com- 
pounds of Asiatic and European military uniforms to 
attempt any such disanongement of their evidently 
unaccustomed habibrnents. The mujfmmr, or keeper 
of the shrmc — for amongst this aaint-lovmg people tho 
tenant of so grand a tomb could hardly escape bemg 
converted into so holy a character — was quite pleased at 
this mark of respect on our part, and made huuself very 
agreeable by his welcome and readiness to afford informa- 
tion “ I know,”‘Said he, with a hasty and timid glance 
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at the shodden fset of our companiona, ” tliat tliis is the 
manner m whicli Europeans testify tlieir reverence for 
holy places The officers who visited this tomb when the 
British army was here observed the same custom, and 
always uncovered the head on entermg beneath this roof 
It IS (juite correct Every nation has its own customs ; 
you uncover the head, and we uncover the feet In 
either ease, respect for the departed great is the object, 
and by either observance it is manifested It is aU right ” 
The old man told us he was seventy-two yeais old, and 
had not been beyond the precincts of the tomb for the 
last thirly years It was his world He had not been 
as far as the bazaars m aU this time, nor had he seen the 
cantonments built by the British outside the city This 
sounds mcredible, but I don’t thinV it improbable, for I 
know of three or four instances amongst the Tusuizais of 
the Peshawar valley, m which old men have assured me 
that m their whole Lives they had never moved beyond 
the limits of their own viUagBS, not even so far as to visit 
the next village, hardly three miles distant How the 
old mujawwir manalcd to exist so long — for one can 
hardly say hve with propriety — m this vile stinkmg cor- 
ner of this filthy city, is not to be understood except on 
the explanation of habit becoming second nature Both 
the confinement and the atmosphere had however left 
their mark upon him, and had blanched his gaunt sickly 
visage as white as the beard that graced his tall lank 
figure 

From the mausoleum we passed through a quarter of 
the city which had evidently not been prepared fra our 
visit The narrow lanes were filthy m the extreme, the 
shops were very poorly stocked, and altogether the place 
looked oppressed, as mdeed it is, by the unpaid, di-clod, 
and hungry soldiery we found loungmg about its alleys 
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"We were glaito pass out of tlie Topkliana gate, and once 
more treatlie the freah air of the open country 

From what we saw on this occasion, and hom what we 
heard during our short stay heie, there is no doubt that 
the condition of Kandahar, as regards population and 
prosperity, is even worse than it was when I was residing 
here fourteen years ago The ojopression of its successive 
governois, the frecj^ucnt military operations m this diree- 
tion, and the location of a strong body of troops m the 
city during the last ten or twelve years, has almost com- 
pletely rumed the place, and has reduced the citizens to 
a state of poverty bordermg on despair 

The discontent of the people p umversal, and many a 
secret prayen is offered up for the speedy retiun of the 
British, and many a sigh ezpi esses the regret that they 
evei left the country Our just rule and humanity, our 
care of the ffiendless sick, our charitable treatment of the 
poor, and the wealth we scattered amongst the people, are 
now remembered with gratitude, and eager 13 the hope 
of our return This is not an exaggerated picture, and 
speaks well for the philanthropic character of the short- 
hved British rule m this provmce, when we consider 
that our occnpation of the country was but a mihtary 
aggression But even if they had never had a practical 
experience of British rule, the desire of the Kandahans 
for the retmn of our authoiity and extension of the 
British government to then provmce, is exp lain er] by the 
glowing accounts they receive fiom their retiuTimg mer- 
chants of the prosperity, happmess, and hberty that reign 
in India, whilst they render them more impatient of the 
tyranny under which they are forced to groan. 

Hundreds of families, it is said, have left the city durmg 
tljedast ten years, to seek their fortune under more 
favourable rulers The city is said to contam five 
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thousand houses, hut fully a third part of it is eithei 
deserted or m rums, and the population does not exceed 
eighteen thousand, if it even reaches that number Indeed 
it IS astonishing how the city holds out so long under the 
anomalous circumstances of its government and the ill- 
restrained hcense of an unpaid soldiery 

I was told by a non-commissioned officer of the Corps 
of Guides, who was now spending his furlough here 
amongst his relations, and whom I formerly knew when 
I was with that regiment, that the condition of the 
people was deplorable Hearmg of our approach, he 
came out to meet us at Mund Hissar, and attended daily 
at our (quarters diirmg our stay here IVom him I learned 
that numbers of the citizens were anxious to see the 
General, and represent their grievances to him , and that 
hundreds, remembering the charitable dispensary I had 
opened here durmg my former visit, were daily endeavour- 
mg to gain admittance to our quarters for medicme and 
advice regardmg their several ailments and afflictions, but 
that both classes were prohibited hy the sentries posted 
round us with strict orders to pievcnt the people from 
holding any commumcatiDn with us, lest we should hear 
their complaints, and what they had to say agamst our 
hosts. 

The city la now governed hy three sets of rulers, each 
mdepenient of the other, hut all answerable to the Amir 
Thus General Safdar All is the mihtary governor His 
troops are six months m arrears of pay, and make up the 
deficiency by plnndermg the citizens His nephew (sister’s 
son), Sultan Muhammad, is the civil governor He has 
to pacify the townspeople under their troubles, and to 
screw from them the city dues or taxes Then there is' 
Niir All, the son of Sardar Sher All Khan, the late 
governor, who is himself just now at Kabul rendermg an 
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account of Ins recent ehaige He is a Insurious youtli, 
clai m nch yelvets and cloth of gold, and on behalf of his 
father collects the revenues outside the city The con- 
BBijUBncB of this triangulai arrangement is that the people 
ai e effectually crushed and bewildered They know not 
who are their rulers, and in vam seek redress from one to 
the other, only to find themselves fleeced by each mtmu 
As my informant pathetically remarked, “There is no 
pleasure m life here The bazaar you saw to-day is not 
the everyday bazaar There is no tiade m the place 
How should there he any ^ The people have no money 
It has aU been taken from them, and wheie it goes to 
nobody knows There is no hfe (or spirits) left m the 
people TWy are resigned to them fate, till God answers 
their prayers, and sends them a new set of rulers ” 

Truly then condition is such as to call for pity I 
observed, m our progress through the city, that the people 
had a sickly appearance compared with the generahty of 
Afghans, and wore a subdued timid look, altogether at 
variance with the national character They are, as we 
heard from more than one source, only waitmg a change 
of masters In their present temper, anybody would he 
welcomed by the Kandaharis, even a fresh set of their 
own rulers would afford them a temporary rehef , but a 
foreigner, whether British, Persian, or Eussian, they would 
hail with delight, and their city would fall to Idle mvader 
without even much show of resistance, for the garrison 
could look for no support from the people they had so 
hardly oppressed 

The Government of Kandahar, besides the city and 
suburbs, mdudes about two hundred villages Altogether 
they yield an annual revenue of about twenty-two laks of 
rupees to the Amir 's treasury Of this total, about nine 
laks are derived from the city dues and taxes Almost 
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ths whole of this sum is BxpemlBd on the civil and 
military establishments of the government^ so that very 
httle finis its way to the imperial treasuiy The revenue 
is not all coUeetcdin cash , on the conliaiy, a considerable 
proportion is taken m kind, such as com, cattle, sheep, 
and so foith , and the collection of much of this last is 
avoided, as for as government is coneemed, by the issue of 
bonis, or 'ba'^ diy on the peasantry and landholders, to the 
extent of their dues of revenue These bonds are dis- 
tributed amongst the civil and military officials mlieu of 
wages They exact then full dues, and extort as much 
more as then official influence and the submission of the 
peasantry enable them to do The system is one of the 
worst that can be imagined, leads to untohl oppression, 
and IS utterly destructive of the peace and prosperity of 
the country 

Durmg the last two days a number of workmen have 
been employed m ercctmg palisades along the sides of 
the tank m front of our ijuarters, and along the cypress 
avenues on each side of it, preparatory to a grand illum- 
mation and display of fireworks, fixed for this evening, m 
honour of the Greneral’s arrival heie At seven o’clock, 
darkness havmg set m, the peiformanee of the evening 
commenced Thousands of httle lamps, which had been 
fixed with dabs of mud at short mtervals along the cross 
poles of the pahsadmg, were lighted, and produced a very 
pretty effect Innumerable tapermg flames reflected their 
long tremblmg shadows across the placid surface of the 
tank, and lighted the long rows of avenue on eithei side 
with a glare of briHiancy, highly mtensified by the im-' 
penetrable gloom of the dose-set sombre fohage above, 
and the darkness of the night- enshrouded vista of the 
garden beyond We had not sufficiently feasted our eyes 
on this attractive scene, when its bnlhancy was thrown 
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into the sharle hj the noisy eruption of a whole seiics of 
volcanoes/' the contents of which shot out in a rushing 
jet of yellow semtiHating flakeSj and finished up with a 
loud bangj that sometimes explodedj and always over- 
turned the volcano Flights of rockets, roman candles, 
wheels, &c, followed, whilst crackers thrown into the 
tank scud about its surface with an angry hissmg, 
presently plunging into its depths, and anon using with 
a suffocating gurgle jainng ungratefully on the ears, and 
finally expmngm the thioes of a death-struggle There 
were besides some elephants, horses, and other nondesciipt 
uTiunala, that were fi-xed in the foremost places, as master- 
pieces of the pyrotechnist's art, but the less said of them 
the better They emitted j ets of fire and volumes of smoke 
from the wrong places at the wrong moments, so that, 
when moved to combat against each other, their clumsy 
shells levealed, as they rocked from side to side in their 
efforts to fall, the bare limbs of the human machinery 
that struggled to support them m their proper positions 
againstthe shocks of the exploding eombustiblea embedded 
in their flanks and extremities Altogether the display, 
though a grand effort, and perhaps a feat on the part of 
the pyrotechnists of Kandahar, was inferior to what one 
sees in India, and in any European capital would he 
hissed at aiS a downright failure The purpose, however, 
was noways affected by the performance, and the honour 
was fully appreciated as a mark of good-will and respect 
for the Groveinment it was our privilege to represent 
The next day was devoted to the final arrangements 
for our depaiturc on the moiiow. Fresh cattle had been 
purchased for dux camp and baggage, some new servants 
had been entertamed, and it was necessary now to see 
that aU were properly eqmpped and provided for thejx 
journey Durmg the afternoon we had a long inter view 
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With some Hmdu bankers of the city, fiom whom we 
took a small advance m exchange for notes of hand upon 
the Grovemment treasury at Shik^ipiir They had 
correspondents at Herat, Kabul, Shik^rpiix, and Amrit- 
sar, but not at Mashhad, Balkh, or Bukh&ia They con- 
firmed what we had heard from other sources regarding 
the oppressed state of the city, and the systematic plun- 
dering of the citizens that daily goes on, but said that 
their own commumty — ^the Hindu traders — were not 
interfeied with They assured us that the rich furmture 
of our apartments was mostly the confiscated property of 
Sardar Muhammad Shaifif Khan, the Amir’s rebel brother, 
who has just been deported to India as a state prisoner 
With the t imi dity and suspicion common tii then class 
heie, they spoke m low tones and with uneasy furtive 
glances around , and presently, when the Saggid came m 
for his usual afternoon cup of tea, they were evidently 
discomposed, and quickly retired on the first symptoms 
of acquiBScencB m their departure The Saggid brought 
us some fine nosegays of blue violets, the famihax scent 
of which quite peifumed the room He found me busily 
pennmg notes, and jocularly remarked, know you 
people always write down everything you see and hear, 
and afterwards publish it to the world. Now pray, 
Doctor Sahib, what have you been writmg about me ^ ” 
This was an unexpectedly home question , but following 
m hiB own merry mood, I evaded a direct reply by the 
remark that his observation was quite correct , that as 
a nation we were given to writmg, and that with some 
of us the habit exceeded the bounds of moderation and 
utility, and was then called a caco^thes smhefnd/i 
“Very likely, very hkely,” mterposed the Saggid, '^no 
doubt you people wiite a great deal more than is of any 
earthly use, but tb e habit is not without its merits Now 
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you will have doubtless written down all about the 
country you have come through, and will know it better 
than its own inhabitants ” I here observed that, with 
the most caieful and leisurely inq^umes, we could haidly 
expect to attain to such perfection " Nay, but you do,” 
said the Saggid , “ you go riding along and come to a 
village To the fiist man you meet m it you say, ‘What’s 
the name of this village ^ ' He tells you, and then you 
say, ‘What do you call that hill and ha gives you its 
name Out comes your note-book, and down go the 
names, and by and by all the world knows that there is 
such a hdl near such a village, a fact nobody else m 
the country is aware of except the inhabitants of the 
actual locality ” 

The Saggid was as much amused by this telling argu- 
mentum ad hominem as we were, and added, “ Now, by 
way of illustration, I will tell you what occurred to me 
many years ago, when, as a young man, I went to Banga- 
lore with a batch of horses for sale An Enghsh officer 
who spoke Persian asked' me one day about my country, 
and when I told him the name of my village, he turned 
it up mhis map, and said, ‘Yes, I see There is a place 
near it called Ganda Chma’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘there is no 
such place near it, nor even in the country ’ ‘ There 

must be,’ mamtained he Well, considermg I knew my 
own country beat, I thought it useless argmng the point, 
so remained silent, allowing Inm to have his own way 
When I returned home and recounted my adventures m 
the Deccan, amongst others I mentioned this eireumstance, 
with no very flattenng allusion to the En gbab officer's ob- 
stmacy ‘ You are wrong, Shah Sahib ’ (the respectful title 
by which Saggids are addressed), said two or three voices 
‘ Ganda Chma is the bnny bog at the further end of the 
hollow behind oui hdl ’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘ I never knew 
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tliat before ’ So the English officer, you see, knew what 
I did not of my native place ” 

In the following eonversatiDn the Saggirl, to hia credit 
he it recorded, spoke most sensibly, and with a freedom 
from prejudice for which we were not piepared He 
lamented the ignorance of his own people, and the 
jealousy they evmced of our leariimg anythmg about 
them country “As if,” said he, “you could not send any 
number of Afghans mto it, mstiucted to bimg you what- 
ever information you leijumed regaiding it” He very 
truly observed that we knew more of the history and 
topography of his country than the moat learned native 
m it could ever hope to do m them piesent state of 
benighted ignorance As an matance, he mentioned a 
discussion at which he waa present at the Amm’a court 
shortly before be set out from Kabul to meet ue, m which 
not a single membei present could teU the exact locahty of 
Ohm a, ran, of which they knew nothmg moro than that it 
was an important fort on the Persian frontier m the time 
of Shah Ahmad, but in wbat part of tbe frontier nobody 
could tell 

lith February — ^At noon we set out from Pabrndil 
Khan’s garden, under a salute of fifteen guna from the 
artiHery, drawn up for the purpose outside the gate 
Our route led over fi-elds of young coin, burnt yellow by 
the recent hard frosts, and across a succession of irriga- 
tion streams to the villagB of Chihldukhtardn, beyond 
which we came to the Chihlzma We ahghted here, ainj 
ascended the rock for the sake of the view, which, the 
weather bemg fine and clear, was very distmct and ex- 
tensive over the plain to the eastward and northwest- 
ward. In the former dmection, the furthest point seen 
was the snow-topped peak of Surghar, on the further side 
of which we were told lies the Abista'da lake To the 
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north-west is the great snowy range of Shah Maesiid, 
closing the prospect by a lofty riclg e running from north- 
east to south-west Beyond it hes the Derawat valley 
On desBendmg we took leave of General Safdar All, 
who returned to Kandahar with a troop of legular cavalry, 
and proceeded m company with the Saggid and Colonel 
Taj Muhammad, escoided by a company of regular in- 
fantry, and a party of two hundred and fifty irregular 
horse, fine active fellows, veiy well mounted, and gener- 
ally well armed At a short distance we passed between 
the villages of Mir Bazdr on the left and Gundigfin on 
the nght This last is built on a couple of artificial 
mounds, and is noteworthy as hemg the only Shia village 
of Parsiwais m the whole province Beyond these the 
road skirts a ridge of rocky hills to the left, and has the 
village of Murghdn some way off to the nght, where flows 
the river ArgandS/b Further on we came to an exten- 
sive roadside graveyard, in which the tomb of the cele- 
brated Mtr Wais, Ghilzai, forms the most promment ob- 
ject, as much fi:Dm the height of its cupola above the more 
humble tombs around, as fiom the state of its decay and 
neglect Passing these and the adjoining Kohkardn vil- 
lage, we camped a mile beyond on an open gravelly patch 
betw'een the Kohkardn hill and the nver bank, havmg 
marched seven mdes from Kandahar 

On approachmg Kohkardn, the lord of the manor, Sardar 
Niir Muhammad Khan, came out to meet us, and mvited 
us to his fort for refteshment, but as it stood a little way 
out of our road, we politely dechned, and he aceompamed 
our party mto camp, where his servants presently arrived 
with trays of food of sorts, and amongst the dishes a huge 
bowl of the national which is, I beheve, a dose 

relation to the sour kraut of the Germans Sardar Ndr 
Muhammad Khan is a son of the late Tymiir Cull Khan, 
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own brother of the late Wazir Fatb Khanj Birakzai He 
IS reputed as being one of the wealthiest of the Afghan 
nobles, and has always adhered loyally to the cause of 
the present Amir during the long period of his tiials and 
adversities During the siege of Herat by tbe late Aniir 
Dost Muhammad Khan, he was imprisoned and tortuied 
by Shahnaw^z Khan (who continued the defence after the 
death of his father, Sultan Ahmad Khan), on the suspicion 
of being a secret partisan of the Doat’s He now told me 
that he was at the time in command of the Herat garrison, 
and that God alone preserved hia life On the fall of 
Herat in May 1863, Shahnawdz fled to the Persians, and 
became their pensioner at TahrtLn. His brother, Sikandar 
Khan, fled to Turkistan, and took service wilji the Eus- 
Bians, by whom he was treated with distmction, and sent 
to St Petersburg Another brother, Abdullah Khan, feU 
into the Amir’s hands, and bemg a youth of some parts, 
was sent to reside at Kabul under surveillance 

Sardar Niir Muhammad Khan had aecompamed the 
Armr Sher All m all his wanderings, and shared his mis- 
fortunes He spoke m the gloomiest words of the future 
prospects of his country, and seemed glad to retire from 
the troubles of pubhe life to the sohtude and ijuiet of his 
country-seat He had been here about twenty months, 
and seldom went beyond his own domam He came out 
to meet us with Sardar Mfr Afzul Khan’s %sticbdl from 
Kandahar, but except on such occasions he seldom even 
goes to the city 

He is a fine, blunt, and honest Afghan, with prepos- 
sessing looks and very hospitable manners His time is 
mostly spent in improving his castle, to which he has 
just added an extensive range of stables for the hundred 
horses his stud consists of He is said to possess some 
of the best Arab, Baloch, and Turkman horses in the 
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cDuntry Hb was mDunted on a beautiful Arab himself^ 
and by Iiis side rode an attendant mounted on a great 
Turkman of wonderful strength and fleetneas, as be 
proved to us by putting the animal to its full speed across 
the plEun 

He told us that this winter was the severest season 
known to have occurred durrng the past twenty yeara^ 
and, as an instance of rts seventy, assured us that the 
black partndgea in his vineyards had all been killed by 
the cold, numbers having been found lying dead upon 
the snow 

From our camp we have a fuU view of the Axgandd.b 
valley, and the crowd of vrllages and gardens along the 
course of ife nver Numerous canals are drawn off from 
its stream for purposes of migation, and for the water 
supply of Kandahar To the northward the vaUey ex- 
tends in a wide upland pasture tract to the foot of the 
ridge of hiUs separatmg it from the adjommg Khdkrez 
vaUey The hdls have a very barren look, and are 
crossed by several passes practicable to footmen only 

From Kohkar^n we marched eighteen miles, and 
camped on the roadside between Hanz Maddad Khan 
and Sang Hiss^r At a short distance from camp wc 
crossed -a deep irrigation canal, and at once descended a 
steep clay bank into the bed of the Argandd,b nver The 
channel here is very wide and boulder-strewed, and the 
river flows through its centre, and there are besides two 
httla streams, one under each bank. The current is 
strong and stirrup-deep Wo found hundreds of wild- 
fowl and coolan along the pools bordering the river; and 
I want off with Colonel Taj Muhammad and shot a few 
tend and purse-necks The coolan were much too vigi- 
lant to allow us to get withm range Durrng the hot- 
weather rams, this nver swcUs mto a ragmg torient, and 
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IS q^mte impajasable for tlirse or four clays together The 
farther bank of the river is low, and lined, by an irriga- 
tion canal s imila r to that on the other bank 

Beyond the river, the road passes through a wide ex- 
tent of corn-fields and villages, known coUeetively as 
Sanzari, and bounding them to the aouthwaid is a ridge 
of hills called Takhti Sanzan, on which we could tiace 
indistinctly the remama of ancient rums 

We cleared the Sanzan lands at a loadside ziOnat, ovei 
the door of which were fixed some iben and markhor 
horns , and leaving the Aahogha canal and viUage to the 
left, entered on a vast treeless waste, that gently slopes 
up to the Khdkrez range towards the north We fol- 
lowed a weU-tiodden path over the giaveU]^ plain m a 
south-west direction, and leaving the Sufed Eawdn 
vdlages and cultivation along the river hank to our left, 
camped a httle beyond the Hanz Maddad, and close to a 
rumed mound called Sang Hissar 

The 7ianz, or reservoir, named after its builder, Mad- 
dad Khan, of whom nobody could teU us anything, 
IS now, like everything else m this country, fast gomg 
to r um It has long been dry, and the projecting wings 
from the central dome, which were meant as a shelter foi 
the wayfarer, are now choked with the debris of the 
cmmbhng walls and heaps of drift sand At the hanz 
the road branches — one track goes due west across the 
p1a.m to Kishkmdkhud and Gmshk, and the othei south- 
west to Garmsel by the route of Cald Biist 

Westward of this pomt the eountfy aSiSumea an aspect 
altogether different from that we have hitherto traversed 
It presents a vast expanse of undulating desert plam, upon 
which abut the te rmin al offsets from the great mountain 
ranges to the northward and eastward The weather 
bemg fine and the atmosphere singularly clear, we were 
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enabled to get a very extensive view of the general aspect 
and configuiation of the country 

To the west were the terminal spurs of the Kh^trez 
range, ending on the plain, and concealing from view the 
valley of that name, and on which we looked back aa we 
advaneed on our route To the west and south respec- 
tively, the hniizon was cut by an arid waste and sandy 
desBit Close at hand to the east, between the junction 
of the Arganddb with the Tainak, is the termination of 
the Baba Wall range To its north hes the valley of 
the Aigand6,b, running up north-east as fai as the eye can 
reach in a contmual succession of vdlages, gardens, and 
corn-fields, a picture of piosperity strikmgly in contrast 
with the ajjd and bare aspect of the country to the south 
of the range In this latter diiection the parallel ranges 
of Arghasan, Baighana, and l^adani, coursmg the wide 
plateau from noith-east to south-west, all terminate in 
low ndges that abut upon the Don nver opposite to the 
sand-cliffs of the great desert that separates £.andahaL 
and Sistan from the mountam region of Makran 

The angle of junction of the Argandib and Tarnak 
is Called Doaba To the south of the Takhti Sanzan it is 
contmuona with the Panjwaf district on the banks of the 
Tamak It is very populous, and is covered with vil- 
lages and gardens, eelebiated for the exceUenee of their 
pomegranates From Panjwai there is a dnect route 
across the desert to Hazdijuft The distance is said to 
he only eighty mdes The desert skirt from this point, 
along the course of the Don right down to the end of 
the Lora nver on the plain of Shorawak and Nnshki, is 
said to afford excellent winter pasturage for camels and 
sheep This skirt forms a tract some fifteen or twenty 
miles wide on the holder of the actual sandy desert, and 
is at this season occupied by the camps of the nomad 
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Acliakzai, Niiizai, and Barscli Afghans It pioilucBS 
lucerne, clover, carrot, and other wild herbs m piofuaion 
duimg the spring Our next stage was twenty-two miles, 
to the river bank neai the hamlet called, horn its adjacent 
spimg, Chashma It is mcluded m the lands of Hish- 
kmdkhud Our route was by a well-beaten path on the 
gravelly plain at about two miles Aom the nvei, towards 
which it ahghtly melmed as we proceeded westward 
To the left of om comae, along a nariow stiip on the 
nvei bank, aie the coUeetion of vdlagea and gaidens 
known as Bd,gh Marez and Sh^limh Amongst them, 
conspicuous for its neatness and strength, is the little 
fort of Khushdil Khan, son of the late Saidai Mihrdil 
Khan, and elder brother of Sardar Sher Ah»Khan, the 
lecent governor of Kandahm He has always held 
aloof Aom polities, and spends his life in the seclusion of 
his country letieat On the farther side of the river 
the land nses at once mto a high coast, formed by round 
bluffs that stretch away towards the desert m a tossed 
and biUowy surface of loose sand 

To the light of our route lay the Kishkmlkhud plain 
It supports a very scattered and thm growth of pastmc 
herbs, amongst which we noticed some stunted bushes of 
the camel-thoin and sensitive mimosa As we advanced 
we came abreast of the Khdkiez valley away to the north 
across the plain It has a dreary and desert look, and 
appeared uninhabited It has no perennial str’eam, but is 
drained by a central ravine which crosses the plam as a 
wide and shallow water-run, called Eh^krez Shela We 
crossed it dryshod a httle way short of camp 

Beyond Khdkrez is the Shah Macsiid rang e of hills, now 
covered with snow The hiUs are said to he wbU stocked 
with laige trees, and amongst them the ivdd oi bittci 
almond We were assmnd that the Popalzais, who hold 

L 
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tills coimtiy, liad of latB yeais taken to giaftmg the 
wild trees as they grew on the lullaides with the sweet 
and cultivated almond, and with complete success 

At the fo ot of a dark spui hranehing off aouthwai d from 
the mam range was pomted out the site of the ruins of 
Mywand They are described as very extensive , and in 
the time of Mahmiid of Ghazni, the city was the seat of 
the government of his wazir, Mir Hassan At the head 
of the valley, to its noith, are the sulphiu hot sprmgs of 
Garm&ba, lesortei to hy the natives of the vieiiuty as a 
remedy foi rheumatism and diseases of the skm 

Durmg the latter part of the march we passed a couple 
of roadside hamlets occupied by Hotab Ghdzais, and 
watered \y^hd}<si sti earns There was veiy httle culti- 
vation about, and the vdlagers appeared a very poor and 
miserable set 

The weathei is fine and clear, and the am dehghtfuUy 
flesh and mdcL We are now fairly clear of the hills, 
and are entered upon the gi eat basm of the Kandahar 
dramage 

Felynmt'y — We set out from Chashma at eight 
A M , and marched twenty-thi'ce miles to Baldakhdn by a 
good gravelly path followmg the course of the nver at about 
a mile from its right bank At about the third nule we 
passed the hamlet of MuUa Azlm, occupied by Mandinzai 
Ishdczais, who are a&tanaddr of the Saraban Afghans 
(that IS to say, descendants of an Afghan samt of the 
Saraban division of the nation), and consequently hold 
their lands rent free, and enjoy other privileges and 
immunitiEsS accorded to members of the pnest class 
Beyond this we entered on the Bandi Tymifr, a long strip 
of villages and cultivation extendmg for twelve mdes or 
BO along the right bank of the nver, which here flows 
over a wide pebbly channel mterspersed with patches of 
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dwarf tamarisk jangal TIib soil is eveiywliBiB gravelly 
and charged with sahnes, which hei b and thei 3 foim exten- 
sive encrustations on the surface Seveial streams^ 
brought fiom the undulating tract of Khd.ki OhanpAn to 
the north, lidss the load at inteivals, and a succession 
of irrigation canals led off from the river intersect the 
CDuntiy on either side . The tract derives its name fiom 
an ancient oi wen thiown across the nvei in 

the tune of Tymiir We did not see any signs of thrs 
dam, noi could we leain that any traces of it were still 
in existence. 

To the north of the Bandi Tymiir tract aie first the 
Misk^iez hamlets and culkvatiou, and beyond them are 
the Khiki Clianptin hamlets, concealed from^iew in the 
sheltered hollows of the undulatmg pasture tract of 
that name Away to the north beyond it, between^the 
Khikre:? and Shah Macsiid ranges, is seen the Grhor^t 
valley, in which are the hot sulphur sprmgs of Garmdiba 
aheody mentioned To the north of Ghordt ib seen the 
Dosang range of hdls, that separate it fiom the Derawat 
valley, which drains by a perennial stream to the Hclmand 
m Zamindiwar This is described as a veiy populous 
and fertile valley, continuous to the north-east with the 
country of the Hazerahs To the north-west of it, a 
langc of hills mtervening, is the Washii valley, which 
drams to the nver of Kh^sh 

To the south, on the left of our route, the sandy desert 
abuts upon the river m a high hank of water-worn stones, 
m the sheltered hollows between which is a dose suc- 
cession of nomad camps, that extend in a contmuous Ime 
for nearly fifty miles, for we marched m sight of them to 
withm a few miles of CaM Biist The camps were on 
shelvmg banks close upon the river bed and were seldom 
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more than half-a-mile apait Then unliroken black luie 
upon the red gi ound of the sandy bluffs foimei a very pro- 
minent object of attraction, and the extent of the cordon 
proved the numerical strength of the nomads to fai 
exceed the limit of what wc had supposed their numbers 
to be I counted sixty-three camps in view at the same 
time The number of tents in each langed from twenty 
up to eighty, but the majoiity appealed to contain from 
forty to fifty tents If we allow two hundred camps 
along the nvei fi.om Chashma to Bust, and reckon only 
forty tents m each, it will give a total of eight thou- 
sand tents or families, and if we take each family to 
consist of five mdividuals, it iviU give us forty thousand 
as the total^f the nomad population massed m this part 
of the country The calculation is by no means exag- 
gerated , on the contrary I beheve it to be under the 
mark 

Similar encampments, we aie assured, extend along the 
desert skut, where it abuts on the channels of the Tamak 
and Don nvers, right down to Shorawak, and are reck- 
oned to contain a total of not less than forty thousand 
tents, or two him died thousand souls These nomads m- 
clude a number of tribes from dU the hill country between 
this and Kabul They come down from the highlands 
with their cattle and flocks durmg September and Octo- 
ber, pass the wmter here, and return to their summei 
pastures dmmg March and April Then sheep and 
camels find abundant pasture at this season on the 
borders of the desert, and aie scattered over its surface to 
a distance of twelve or fifteen miles frdm the river Theie 
are here and there superficial pools of rain-water (called 
Jittioar) on the pasture tracts, but generally the cattle are 
driven down to water at the river every thufl or fourth 
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(lay A CDtiple of centuriea ago neaily tlio entire Afghan 
nation weie nomads, oi, as they aie here called, Taikdi 
nisli'm, fiom their mode of clweUmg, and aometimea 
saKdrzi mshln, horn the place of habitation 

At about the sixth mile of oui march we passed another 
loadsicle hamlet of the Mitndinzai Ish^Lczal^ Some of the 
villagers came out and took up a position on the road m 
fiont of us, with a OuiAn suspended acioss the path m a 
sheet stretched between two poles hastily stuck into the 
giound We passed undei the sacred volume, and le- 
ceived the blessing of its owners m icturn for a rupee given 
to them by the Saggid Our grooms, with uplifted arms, 
made abound, touched the book, and then their foreheads 
and hearts, the while invokmg the prophet’s-blessmg 

At about half-way on this mar eh we passed the rums 
of an old town and the remains of a fort overlooking 
thenver Beyond this the country is bare and desolate. 
The soil is either a coarse giavel covered with a thm 
jangal of eamel-thoin, or it is a spongy clay white with 
ezecsB of salmes For many miles here the load passes 
through a long succession of salt-pits Near Ballakhan 
we turned off to the left, and camped on a sahne tract 
close to the river 

A high north-east wmd blew all day, and, fortunately 
for us, drove clouds of salt dust against our backs, in- 
stead of m our faced The sky became cloudy in the after- 
noon, and towards sunset gusty showers of ram. fell On 
the line of march we were overtaken by a courier from 
Jacobahad with our letters and newspapers, and dates up 
to the 36th January We spent the evening m reading 
the news of the world we had left behind us 

Next to returning to one’s own, there is nothing so 
delightful as the receiving mtelhgence from them We 
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always tailed the amval of our posts with unconcBaled 
joy, and no sooner possessed ourselves of the contents 
of one, than we looked foiwaid to the ariival of another, 
with an eagerness that only those placed in similar cir- 
cumstances could possibly evmee 
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IMh F^h'iiary — We marclied from Ballakhan twenty- 
eiglit mileia, and camped on tlie bank of the river Hel- 
mand, cloae under tlie citadel of Biiat The night proved 
stormy, and a good deal of lamfeU, lendenng the ground 
for several nuleafrom camp veiy heavy and deep m mud 
At two milea ftom camp, we passed the nuns of Balla- 
khan, on a mound some little way off to the nght of the 
road , and a little faither on, the Jde Mahmand, also to 
the right of the load This tract, as far west as the 
Kdrez-i-Sark^, is held by the Nlirzais, whose campa of 
black tenta and settlements of reed huts dot the surface 
at short mtervals We found large herds of their camels, 
oxen, goatiS, and sheep at graze on the scanty pastures 
the surface afforded 

The country here la similar to that traversed yesterday 
Deep imgat]on canals, now mostly dry, mtersect it m 
all directions, and, crossmg the road at short intervals, 
present obstructions to the free passage of the traveller 
The soil IS everywhere spongy and charged with salmes, 
yet a considerable extent is brought under cultivation 
The natives cure the land of these salts by first sowing 
with nee and then with clover, and after this the soil is 
said to be fit for any crop 

For several miles our road led over a succession of 
salt-pits and ovens, and lymg about we found several 
samples of the alimentary salt prepared here from the 
soil It was in fine white granules, massed together m 
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the form of the eaathen vessel m which the salt had been 
evaporated The process of collecting the salt is very 
rough and simple A cnculai pit or comcal basin, seven 
or eight feet deep, and about twelve feet m diameter, is 
ezeavatei Aiound its circumference is dug a succession 
of smaller pits or curcular basins, each about two feet 
wide by one and a half feet deep On one side of the 
large pit is a deep excavation, to which the descent from 
the pit is by a slopmg bank In this excavation ifl a 
domed oven, with a couple of fireplaces At a httle 
distance off aie the piles of earth scraped from the sur- 
face and ready for treatment And, lastly, cuclmg round 
each pit IS a small water-cut, led off fi.om a larger stream 
running along the line of the pits 

Such is thp machinery The process is simply this 
A shovelful of earth is taken from the heap and washed 
in the basms (a shovelful for each) cuchng the pit 
The hquor fi.om these is, whils t yet turbid, run mto the 
great central pit, by bieakmg away a chaimel for it with 
the fingers This channel is then closed with a dab of 
mud, and fresh earth washed, and the hquor run off as 
before , and so on till the pit is nearly full of bime This 
13 allowed to stand till the hquor clears It is then 
ladled out into earthen jars, set on the file, and boiled to 
evaporation successively, tdl the jar is filled with a cake 
of granular salt The jars are then broken, and the mass 
of salt (which letains its shape) is ready for conveyance 
to market 

Large quantities of this salt are used by the nomad 
population, and a good deal is taken to Kandahar The 
quantity turned out here annually must be very great 
The salt-pite extend over at least ten miles of country we 
traversed, and we saw certamly several thousand pits 

These salme tracts are not so utterly waste as one 
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WDulfl imagine The soil, thougli cuiaLle foi jiiirpoSBa of 
cultivation, as above mcntionei, spontaneously supports 
a growth, which is more or less abundant, of artemisia, 
saltv oits of three or four kinds, camel-thorn, dwarf 
tamarisk, and some thorny bushes caUeil karjcunfia 
These, afford ezeeUent pasture for camels, and the oxen 
and sheep fattened on them aie said to thrive and im- 
prove m flesh better than on the hiU pastuies, which 
often produce fatal bowel complaints 

As we went along, I made an unsuccessful detour after 
a flock of cooLin I had seen ahght some way off to the 
right of our route, and came upon some immense herds 
of camels, oxen, and sheep, aU grazing together m the 
viemity of nomad camps scattered over th? countiy 
The sheep are all of the fat-tailed variety, called gad 
here and dumha in India, and appeared of large size and 
in excellent condition They are shorn twice a year, and 
the wool fetches the nomad one rupee per sheep The 
milk, cheese, and cunU is valued at another rupee for 
each sheep, and a lamb at a thud, so that the nomad’s 
annual profit fiom his flock may be reckoned at three 
rupees per head of sheep he owns 

I passed close to several tents, and spoke to some of 
the men They did not seem very wbU disposed, and 
stared at me rathei savagely Colonel Taj Mnbn. Tinm n.rl, 

, who accompanied me with iduee or four troopers, hurried 
me hack to our party, aaymg these men were not to be 
trusted , and as our party was small, it was not safe to 
tarry long amongst them His hmt was not lost, and we 
soon left the savages ±o their native wilds, and specula- 
tions as to the booty that had escaped their clutches. 

At a httle short of half-way we halted a while at a 
mound near some Nfirzai tents, whilst the baggage went 
ahead At a mile to the north is the NuruUah Khnsh- 
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kdliaj SI) called on account of its andity, tlie undulating 
tract being void of -water At about twelve miles north by 
west horn the mound is the Gmshk foit, and below it, on 
the Helmand, we saw the DubrSa mound, and on the 
plam to the west the Mukhattar mound, an isolated heap 
of luins, maiking the site of an ancient fort The gover- 
nor of Grinshk IS Muhammad Alam Khan, son of the 
late Saggid Muhammad Khan of Peshawar, and for 
several years a seiwant of the British Government m the 
Punjab A messenger met us here fiom the foit, to say 
that the governor was absent in the ZamindiLwar distiiet 
collectmg the icvenuc, or he would have come out to 
pay his reapeeta to the General 

WhilaliJaBre, I took out my note-book to jot down a few 
memoranda of the road we had traversed, and the Saggid, 
seeing the movement, jocularly observed, “Now I know 
what you are gomg to -WTito ” “ What ^ ” mquired I, 

rather curiously “People, savages — country, a desert 
waste, what else can you say '2” he very aptly replied 
“But I ^vlll tell you somethmg much more amuamg than 
anything you have got m your Kandahar book ” This 
last allusion, I must confess, took me by surprise I was 
about to ask where he had seen the book, when he antici- 
pated the query “Yes, we know aU about it , and when 
the duibax at Kabul is dull, your book is produced, and 
sets them aU a-laughmg” “That’s satisfactory,” said 
I "Ah I ” he rephed, “ but you have been very hard upon 
our faults ” “Come,” said I, m self-defence, “I have 
not abused you as your -wiiteis habitually abuse us ” 
“ Well, no The argument cuts both ways Anyhow we 
are no better than you have painted us ” 

I asked how the book got to Kabul, and learned 
that it had been taken there by Cdzi Abdul Cidir, to 
whom I gave a copy when he was a Government servant 
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j,t PBshawai The Cdzi LaJ. leaint Engliah at the mis- 
sion acliDol m that frontier station, and, possessed of my 
hook, was now the interpreter of its pages at Kabul I 
attempted to explam that the hook was not meant for 
Afghan leaders, and the Saggid very goocl-natuiedly 
helped me out of the difliLulty by saymg that his people 
weiB now accustomed to the haid words of foreigners by 
readmg the Enghsh newspapers and other hooks brought 
to the country fiom India He expressed astonish- 
ment at the heedom of eiiticism allowed to the press, 
and could not understand how any Government could 
exist under such uncontroUed discussion of its acts 
“You people puzzle us entirely,” said he. “No othei 
Govemment would permit a public discussion cf its acts, 
but you seem to court it It is a very bad system, and 
encourages disaffection ” We endeavoured to explam 
that the freedom of the press was characteristic of the 
British system of govemment, and that the channel thus 
afforded for the unfettered expression of pubhc opinion* 
was one of the greatest safeguards of the Government, 
and a powerful msliument m the maintenance of pubhc 
order “It may be so for you , you are the best judges 
of your own mterests It would not do for us The 
Government would not last a day under such a system 
here ” It was now tune for us to be on our way again, 
so the stones we were to have heard were reserved for 
another occasion 

Our route contmucd south-west along the course of the 
river, the opposite bank of which was Imed by a black cor- 
don of closely-paeke d nomad camps At six mdes we came 
to Jiie Sarkdr, a httle way off to the right of the road 
It IS a modem countij-housB, standmg m the midst of 
its own gardens enclosed by high mud walls, and watered 
by a stream The late Sardor Kuhudil Khan built 
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tliLS house as a couutiy resiience m 1846, after he had 
annszed the Grarmsel to Kandahai It is now occupied 
by his graDdson, Gul M uhamm ad Khan, son of Muham- 
mad Sadie Khan, the toituier of M Femer, as is so 
giaphieaUy described by that traveUei in his account of 
his adventmes in this countiy 

A httle faithci on aie some hamlets scatteied amongst 
the ruins of Lashkaii Bazai, "which oiigmaUy formed a 
snbuib of the ancient city of Bdst, now lying some six 
mdea ahead From this pomt onwards, m fact, om path 
lay thiough a succession of luins, with heie and there 
patches of cultivation between the clusters of decayed 
mansions and towers, light up to the fort and citadel of 
Biist • 

At a few mdes from oui camp on the river bank we 
passed a roadside alume, and stopped at the cabm of a 
faqlr in charge of it for a drmk of water It was per- 
fect brine, horn a small well hard by, yet the mendicant 
assured us it was the only water he used, and his sickly 
lo ok and attenuated figure did not behe the assertion His 
life of penance secures him the reverence of "the nomads 
of the neighbourhood, and ehcited marked lespect Horn 
our escort 

We halted a day at Bdat to rest our cattle and prepare 
them for the next march, which was to be a long one 
across the desert The delay afforded us the opportunity 
to explore the rivers around. From the top of the cit- 
adel, which commands an extensive "view, we found that 
they covered an area of many srpare miles on the left 
bonk of the Hehnand, and extended over the plam for 
seven or eight nnles to "the east and north The citadel 
and fort form a compact mass of rums altogether separ- 
ate fiom the rest of the Bfist city. 

The fort IS a long paraUelogiam lying due north and 
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aoutli on the nvei’s hank The walla are very thick, gnd 
Btrengthened at short intervals by semilunar bastions or 
buttress ea On the inner face they bear the traces of 
chambers, and the top all lound appears to have sup- 
ported houses At each angle is a very substantial cir- 
cular bastion, eaeept at the south-west angle, which is 
occupied by the citadel This is a lofty structure on a 
foundation of sohd red buck masonry, that rises straight 
out of the rivei bed, and is washed by its stream m the 
season of full flood The highest pomt of the citadel ls 
about two hundred feet above the bed of the nver, and 
IS run up mto a S[juarB tower, used apparently as a look- 
out station 

From its top we got a very extensive vie™’ of the 
country, but could not see Gruishk; though the fort of 
Nadah on the plain opposite to it was distmctly visible 
A mole dreary outlook than this station affords could be 
found m few countries Beyond the atrip of villages and 
cultivation on its faither bank, and the coUection of 
hamlets and walled gardens in the angle of junction 
between the Hehnand and Arganddb, nothmg is to he 
seen but a vast undulatmg dcseit tract, limited towards 
the south by a bold coast of high sand-clififs 

The southern portion of the fort, in which the citadel 
stands, is separated from the rest by a deep ditch some 
forty feet wide, and runnmg east and west The eastern 
half of this division is fortified against the rest of the 
fort, and contains the remains of several large pubhe 
edifices The moat noteworthy is a fine aich built of red 
bncks set m ornamental patterns The arch is of broad 
lancet shape, about sixty feet high in the centre, and 
fifty-four feet across fcom basement to basement on the 
level of the ground. The arch extends duo north and 
south, and from the ornamental designs and Arable, cha- 
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Tricters on the fagaitja fionkiig the east, it was most pro- 
hahly the portal of the pimeipal mosque 

The western half of this division is occupied by a lofty 
aitificial mound, on the summit of which stands the cit- 
adel Through the whole depth of this mound is sunk 
a very remarkable wcU, closed above by a large cupola 
The well is built very substantially of red bnck and 
moitar, and is descended to the veiy bottom by a spiral 
staircase, which, in the upper part of the shaft, opens 
successively uito three tiers of circular chambers, that 
look mto the shaft through a succession of arches mits 
circumfeiBnce In each tier arc four chambers circling 
the well, and communicating with each other by aiched 
passages^ and at the back of each chamber, away Horn 
the well shaft, is an arched recess 

The depth of the well is about 130 feet, and its dia- 
meter 18 feet "We found the bottom diy, and coveied 
with a thick layer of i^bns, sticks, and rubbish Some 
labourers weie set to work to clear this away , but as at 
a depth of four feet there was still only d6bna, the work 
was discontmued, and we moimted up to the open air 
agam The well was evidently fed from the river by 
some subterranean channel, and its waters rose and fell 
with that of its stream, as was mdicated by the different 
appearance of the bncks m the lowest part of its shaft 

The chambers openmg on the well were no doubt used 
as a cool repeat m the hot weather , and that the well 
was used foi the supply of the citadel is evidenced by 
the rope-marks worn into the bucks on the lower edge 
of the opeiungs 

The rest of the fort mterioi extends away to the north- 
ward. Its area is coveied with bncks and pottery, but 
shows no traces of bmldmgs It is of the same width as' 
the citadel divisions, but six or seven tunes more m 
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length The citadel uses out of the iivei bed, but the 
went face of the TV^hole fort is separated from the river, 
which heie makes a bend to the west, by an intervening 
stiip of land The whole foi-tification is aiuiounded by 
a wide ditch and covered way There is a gateway m 
the east face, just beyond the mteiior ditch, separatmg 
the citadel fiom the icst of the fort, and there is another 
gate opposite to it, fronting the liver The citadel was 
entered by a small gate m the Lentie of its southern face 
Each gateway is protected by outflanking bastions 
* Altogether, the place ajojicars to have been a very strong 
and important ftontier fortress, and commanded the ap- 
proach from Sistan by Graimsel towards Kandahar 

The Grcneral got a party of workmen tog^her, and 
made some small excavations m different paints of the 
citadel, but our stay was too short to admit of any 
extensive exploration of this kind Several bits of glass 
and chma of superior manufacture were turned up, and 
two or three ^'firc altar Saasanian coins were also 
found The chma was of two different kinds one, the 
common material with the familiar blue designs , the 
other a coarse-grained material, coated with a glazed 
crust of mother-of-pearl appearance, and pale lilac hue 
Some fragments of glass goblets and bowls wcic found, 
and attracted our attention as being far superior to 
any manufacture of the kind now to he found in this 
or the adjacent countries, or India itself One m parli- 
. cular I observed formed part of a large bowl the glass 
was fine, dear, and thm, and ribbed with bands of a rich 
chocolate-brown colour 

Bfist or Bost IS the site of a very ancient city Mal- 
colm, in his ''History of Persia,” says it is identical with 
the ancient AhesU , and he states that in ad, 977, 
when Sehuktaghln was at Grhozni, it was in the posses- 
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MiDii of one Tegha, "w^lio bomg expelled, applied to Sebuk- 
tagliln foi aid, and "was by Inm rematated, on condition 
of paymg tiibute Tegba failed to do ao, and was con- 
aequently suddenly attacked by Scbuktagbfn, tbe pei- 
fidiDus Tegba effecting bis escape This Sebuktagbbi 
was a ghuldm, or body-soldier of tbe refractory Bukhara 
noble Abustakln, who settled and founded Grhazni At 
this peiiod the Indian piinee Jaipiil was King of Kabul, 
and Kuhf, the Sdminl, was Prmce of Sistan 

Erskine, in his “ Life of the Emperor Babui,” mentions 
that Bust was besieged, AD 1542, by the Emperoi 
Hum^Lyiin, on hia advance agamat Kandahar, with a 
Persian army, and the fort smTendered to him Pievious 
to this, ui»4.D 1498, the same authoi states, the fort of 
Bfist was captured by Sultan Husen Mirz4, B5,ikara, 
when he set out from Herat, hia capital, agamst his lebel 
son, Khusran, at Kandahaj? He was obhged, however, 
to letire from Kandaliar, and to give up this fort , but 
he found in it supphes sufficient to provision his whole 
army, and enable them to retrace their steps comfortably 

Bdst was finally dismantled and destroyed m AD 1738 
by Nadir Shah, when he advanced against Kandahar on 
hia way to India In all these sieges, the fort alone, it 
appetos, was occupied as a strategetical position , the city 
and suburbs had remamed a mass of rums, in much the 
same state as they are now, smee the desolating invasion 
of Changhiz in ad 1222 

In the present century, Kuhudil Khan, havmg an- 
nexed Grarmsel to his prmcipahty of Kandahar m 1845, 
had some mtention of restoimg the fort of Biist, and had 
commenced the repon of its walls But the jealousy of 
Persia, and other troubles nearer home, put a stop to the 
woik, and he died in 1855, befoie he could carry out 
his original design The site is well placed to command 
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tliB approach, tjjrough Garmacl, and is sufficiently near to 
afford efficient support to GirisKk:, twenty miles higher up 
,the liver on the opposite bank 

Our camp here was pitched right on the river hank, 
immediately to the south of the citadel The channel is 
from 250 to 300 yards wide, between straight banks 
about twenty feet high , but the stieam at this season is 
only about eighty 01 mnety yaida wide, on a firm pebbly 
bed It was forded in several places opposite our camp 
by hoisemen gomg across in search of fodder The 
water reached the saddle-flaps, and flowed m a clear 
gentle stream By the aneroid barometer I made the 
elevation of this place 2490 feet above the sea 

Whilat here, a courier arrived with our ^ost fi:om 
India, with dates up to the let February from Jacoh- 
abad, We now learned, foi the first time, and to our 
no small Buipnse, that our party had been attacked, and 
our baggage plundered, by the rebel Brahoe on oui way 
through the Mfloh Pass How the false report origmated 
it was not difficult to surmise, eonsidermg the troubled 
state of the country at the time of our passage through 
it, and the readiness of the Indian newspapers to chromcle 
excitmg news fi.'om the fi-ontier states A courier also 
arrived with letteis for the General from Sir F Goldsmid, 
dated Sihkoha, 2 d Fehiuary His party had arrived there 
the previous day, after a trymg march from Bandar 
Abbas, crossing en route a lange of mountains on which 
the cold was as great as that we experienced in Balochis- 
tan, the thermometer sinkmg to 5° Fah This courier, 
through Ignorance of the route we had taken, proceeded 
by Farrah and Girishk to Kandahar, whence ha was put 
on our right track, and hence the delay m his amval 
20 *^ February ' — CulA Biist to Hazdrjuft, forty mdea 
We set out at 6.45 am, and passmg some villages and 

M 
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and 'W'alled gardens, pioceeded in a S S.E diroction, along 
tlie left Lank of tke Helnuind, wLicL Lae divides into 
SBvaal channels, separated by long island stiips At thiee 
mdes "WB came to the Aigandab, wheie it joms the Hel- 
mand, at a bend the latter iiver makes to the ■westward, 
opposite an abrupt sandhill bluff 

The angle bet-w sen the pomt of junction of these two 
rivers is dotted with clusteis of reed cabms, mud huts, 
and walled ■vmeyards, belonging to iliffeient tribes, such as 
the Nfu’zai, Achakzai, Baiakzai, Barech, Uzbak, and others 

The Aigandab, or Tarnak, as it is also called, flows 
dose undei the cliffs of the sandy desert to the south, 
and joining the Helmand at its sudden bend to the west- 
ward, appaars to receive that liver as an affluent, whereas 
itself IS really the confluent Its channel heie is veiy 
wide and sandy, showing marks of a consideiable back- 
water m the flood season As we saw it, the Argand&b 
here has a shallow gentle stream, about forty yards -wide, 
and only two feet deep m the centre The water flows 
over a sandy bottom, and, like the Tamak at Kandahar, 
IS very turbid 

Beyond the river we rose on to the desert skirt through 
a gap m the sandhills, and then wmding round "to 'the 
S S W , proceeded over a dreary waste of sandhills and 
hoUo'ws At a mile from the nver the road divides into 
two branches That to the nght follows 'the course of 
the Helmand, and passes straight across ridge and gully, 
whdst that to the left sweeps round ovei an undulating 
sandy waste called Nfm-chol, or “half desert,” and at 
twelve miles joms the first at Gudax Buihana, where is a 
ford across the Helmand to the Zdras distnct of Girishk 

Our baggage proceeded by the former route , we took 
the latter, and got a good view of the desert skirt I 
mad.B a detour of a few miles to the south in quest of 
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aomc bustard I had marked lu that dircctiuu, and was 
Burpnsed to find the sm'face covered with a by no means 
sparse jangal There was a great variety of plants and 
bushes fit for fuel, and a thin grass was everywhere 
sprouting fiom the loose soil of red sand A species of 
tamarisk called taghaz, and a kmd of willow called 
hdrah, wcie the most common shrubs The latter is 
burnt for chaicoal, which is used m the manufaeiure of 
gunpowder The small species of jujube and a variety 
of salsolaceai were also obseived, but the great majority 
I did not recognise at all 

I could now understand the reason of this tract being 
the winter resort of the nomad tribes of Southern Afghan- 
istan It produces a more varied and riehei^vegetatiou 
than the wide plains and bleak steppes of the Kandahai 
basin, and the hoUows between its undulations provide 
a shelter from the keen wmtry blasts that sweep the 
plam country with bhghting seventy 

As fai‘ as the eye could reach, south, east, and v est, 
was one vast undulating surface of brushwood thinly 
scattered over a billowy sea of reddish-yellow sand 1 
galloped some way ahead of my attendant troopers, 
and found myself alone on this desolate scene, with the 
horizon as its limit Though the surface was scored 
with a multitude of long hues of eatble-taaeks trending 
to the nver, not a tent was to be seen, nor any hving 
cieature , even the bustard I was foUowmg vanished from 
my view I reined up a moment to view the scene, and 
suddenly the oppression of its silence weighed upon me, 
and told me I was alone A revene was stealing ovci 
me, when presently my horse, neighing with impatience, 
broke the current of my thoughts, and turned my atten- 
tion to the direction he himself had faced to Appear- 
ing ovsr a sandhill in the distant rear, I saw a horseman 
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urging his horsB towards me, and waving his arm in the 
direction of the rivsr Not knowing what might he uji, 
I galloped off m the direction mdicated, and we shortly 
after met on the beaten track which had been followed 
by our party An explanation followed, and he chidmgly 
informed me that we had got too far away from the 
mam body “We ourselves,” he said, “ never thmk of 
gomg alone mto these wastes The wandermg nomads 
are always lurkmg after the unwaiy traveller on then 
domain, and view him only as a God-send to he stripped 
and plundered, if not killed God forbid that any evil 
should befall you Our heads are answer for youi 
safety ” With this mild reproof, he proposed we should 
hasten on* which we forthwith did, and overtook oui 
party in the wide hollow of Gudar Buihina Beyond 
this we ascended a high ridge of sand, and turning off 
the load to the right, mounted one of the hummocks 
overlooking the Hehnand, and alighted for breakfast 
at eighteen miles from Bi1st, and nearly half-way to 
Hazd,rjuft Meanwhile our baggage with the mfantry 
escort passed on ahead. 

Fiom our elevated position we got an extensive view 
of the great plam to the northward Nsldali and Cold, 
Bhst were mdistmetly visible to the north and north-east 
respeetiYely, and away to the west was seen the black 
isolated Landi lull called also l^hamshin the only hiU. to 
he seen in the wliole prospect Immediately below us 
flowed the stril stream of the Hehnand, and on its oppo- 
site hank lay the populous and wbU- cultivated tract of 
Zfiras It IS mcluded m the Girishk district, and is • 
freely irrigated from canals drawn of from the Hehnand 
some miles above the position of Bflst Its prmcipal 
villages are Khalach, Zifras, SurkhdEizd, Shahmildn, and 
Moin Cald, , the last m the direction of HazdrjufL 
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The an was dchglitfally pure and mild, the sky without 
a cloud, and the noonday sun agreeably warm Our 
Bimple faxe, cold fowl and the leavened cakes of wheat 
bread caUei n6,n, washed down with fresh water, was 
enjoyed with a relish and appetite that only such exercise 
and such a climate combmed could produce An atten- 
dant with a stock of coldpiovisions and a supply of watei 
always accompanied us on the march, and we generally 
halted half-way on the march for breakfast on some con- 
vement roadside spot Our host, the Saggid, always 
jomed us at the repast, and geneially produced some 
home-made sweetmeats as a ionne iouche at the close 
of the meal We enjoyed these al fresco breakfasts 
thoroughly The eleanhness and excellence ofihe Afghan 
cookery made fuU amends for the want of variety m 
the fare The sunple food was, to my mmd, fax pre- 
ferable and more wholesome than the doubtful com- 
pounds prepared by our Indian servants m imitation of 
the orthodox English dishes that commonly load our 
tables m India In the roastmg of a fowl the Afghan 
certamly excels In their hands the toughest rooster 
comes to the feast plump, tender, and juicy, and 
with a flavour not to be suipassed The secret hes m 
the slow process of roastmg over live embers, with a 
free USB of melted butter as the fowl is turned from side 
to side 

At one p M , after a rest of an hour and forty minutes, 
ws mounted our camels, and set out agam on our route. 
For an hour and a half we followed a beaten track across 
a billowy surface of loose red sand, and then passing a 
rmned hostelry called Eabdt, entered on a firm gravelly 
tract, thickly strewed with smooth black pebbles, and 
perfectly bare of vegetation W e crossed this by a gentle 
slope down to the Haziujuft plain, and at four pm 
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L'ampEil close on the nvei bank a little boyonil a terminal 
binff of the sand-cliffs bounding it to the south 
The Haz^iijuft plain ls a wide reach between the river 
and a g;iBat sweep southwards of the desert cliffs, and, 
as its name iinj)hos, contains land enough to employ a 
“thousand yoke” of oxen or ploughs It is eouraed in 
all dneetiDns by irrigation canals drawn from the iivci, 
and contama four or five fortified villages, around which 
are the reed-hut settlements of various dependent tribes 
Hazdijuft is the ](vq'vi or fief of Azdd Khan, NaiLshir- 
wdnf Baloch, whose family reside here m the principal 
viUagc of the district It is a sijuare fort, with towers at 
each angle and over the gateway The Khan himself 
leaides atJKhardn, of which place he is governor on the 
part of the Kabul Amir The other forts here are held 
by the Adozai and Umarzai divisions of the Niirzai 
Afghans, who axe the hereditary owners of the soil 
In all this march there is no water after eiossing the 
Arganddb Our infantry escoit were much exhausted by 
the length of the journey, and fairly broke down some 
miles short of its end We passed several of them ly ing 
on the roadside completely prostrated by thirst, and 
they were unable to come on till we sent out water to 
them from HazSxjuft They had started with an ample 
supply for the whole march, but, with the improvidence 
eharactenstic of Afghans, had wasted it before they got 
half through the joiuney, and hence then sufferings 
The journey might be divided m two stages of eighteen 
and twenty-two miles, makmg Gudar Baihana on the 
river bonk the haltmg-place In the hot season this 
would be absolutely necessary, otherwise the long expo- 
sure to the bummg sands would be destructive ^ke to 
man and beast The elevation of Haz^juft is 3360 feet 
above the sea 
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The most iLimaikaLlD features of the Hazii juft plain 
aie the wiie extent of its cultivation, and the vast num- 
ber of rums scatteied ovei its surface Some of these 
are of ancient date, and otheis bear the tiaces of fuiti- 
fications raised upon artificial mounds, but the majoiit)?" 
are evidently merely the remains of the temporaiy settle- 
ments of the migiatory tribes, who shift about from place 
to place according to their pleasure, or, as moie fie- 
r^uently is the case, through foice of feuds amongst them- 
selves, and diaagieements with the loid of the manoi 

In examining the aiiangement, size, and disposition of 
these crumhhng walls, one sees that they diffei only 
from the existing temporary settlemmts aiouncl in the 
loss of their roofs and fronts These araJPormed of 
basketwoik fiaines of tamarisk twigs, coated on the out- 
side with a plaster of clay and straw mixed together, 
and are easdy transportable, though the necessity foi 
this IS not apparent, as the matenal of which they ain 
made is found m any quantity all along the river course 

Oui next stage was fourteen miles to Mian Pushta 
The road follows a SSW course, and diverges some- 
what from the iivei It passes over a level tiact of ih.h 
alluvium, everywhere cultivated, and mtersected m eveiy 
duBction by inigation canals, now mostly diy 

At three miles we passed the Amir Biland 7!.iarat^ 
ensconced m a tamaiisk grove It is dedicated to the 
memory of a conquenug Arab samt, said to he a son or 
grandson of the Amir Hamza. Haid by is a viUage of 
the same name, and fui*ther on axe the two httle foits 
of WarwBshdn On the plam around are scattered a 
number of hut settleinents of the Niirzais They are 
named after the chiefs by whom they were founded, or 
by whom they are now ruled Two of these are named 
Muhammad Ghaus, and others are Aslam Kh^, L^jwar, 
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Kliaii Muhammad, Fatu Muhammad, Saidai Khan, Ab- 
basabad, &c Each settlement compiised fiom 130 to 
350 huts. Beyond all these is the Kushti YiUage, and 
then Mian Pushta 

I struck off the road, and followed the wmdings of the 
river for some miles Its northern oi nght bank rises 
directly mto high cliEfe, that mark the eoast-lme of the 
great Khfeh desert In aU. the extent from Hazdrjuft to 
the Khamshln hill, the alluvium is aU. on the left bank 
of the nvei The light bank m this eourse rises at once 
up to the desert 

On my way along the river, I crossed a succession of 
deep and narrow water-cuts runmng m a south and 
south-easterly direction Some of them proved diffi cult 
to cross ”The channel of the rivei is veiy wide, and is 
fimged on each side by thick belts of tamarisk jangal 
This extends all along the nver course mto Sistan, and 
in some parts assumes the proportions of a foiest The 
river itself flows in a clear stream, about a himdi’ed yards 
wide, close undci the right bank The bed is strewed 
with great boulders, and water-fowl of every kmd’swarm 
m its pools I found on immense flock of pehcans, 
geese, and dueks all together in a space of a couple of 
miles I shot two or three pehcans with No 3 shot, but 
they earned away the charges without a sign of dis- 
comfort 

Turning away from the nver, I came to a narat dedi- 
cated to Sidtan "Wais, or Pfr Kisrl It is held m great 
veneration here, and is shaded by a clump of very fine 
and large paddali trees {Sahx hdbylonicd), growing on 
the sides of a deep UTigation canal that flows by it 

From Mian Pushta we marched eighteen tuiIra to 
Suf^r Oui route was SSW. over a long stietch of 
corn-fields, mteiruptcd now and again by patches of 
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eamEi-tliom, aalsolacsaej and other paatuie plaata The 
alluvnun here nariowa consideiably in -width, and the 
desert cliffs approach to within a couple or three miles 
of the nver Shortly aftei staitmg, -we came to the 
^hhasahad settlement It consists ol ahont a hundred 
huts of " -wattle and dab,” belonging to Adozai Niiizais 
Some of the huts were formed of the wicker frames of 
tamarisk withes before mentioned, suppoitcd on side- 
walls, and closed by another at the rear , but most weie 
besides -thatched with a long reed that grows abundantly 
along the iivei's couise 

A little farther on we passed a at or shrme, 
shaded by a clump of trees, close under the desert bluffs 
to our left High up in the pei-pendicular face of one 
of these cliffs we observed a row of thiee tall arched 
openings They appeared of regular formation, and no 
means of approach were traceable on the cliff, nor could 
anybody teU us anything about them At about mid- 
way on the march we passed the turreted and bas-tioned 
little fort of Lakhi Aiound it are ranged a number of 
thatched-hut settlements of the Adozai and Alizai Niir- 
zaia Each settlement, of which theie were five or six, 
IS protected by its o-wn outlying towers Each settlement 
consists of from thnty to forty huts, ranged on each side 
of a wide street, and m each the towers stand, one at 
each end of this 

I struck off the road here, and followed the nver 
course for some milea Its bed is nearly a mile and a 
half wide, and covered with tamansk jangal, eamel-thom, 
and reeds I found some herds of black cattle and a 
few camels at graze, and noticed, by the dnft stackmg to 
the trees, that the hot-weathei flood of the nver must be 
at least twelve feet above its present level, and fill the 
whole channel Watci-cuts and weirs occur atfiequciit 
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mtervalsj and watei-niilLs are found on most of them 
but they are only -worked ui the eold season 

Gun in hand (for I had been shootmg -wild-fo-wl along 
the nver), I entered one of these -wicker cabins, out of 
euriosity to see the mterior, and found three men coiled 
up in their felt cloaks or TJiosai, lazily -watchmg the 
woikmg of the nnH Neither of them moved more than 
to turn his eyes on me -with a blank stare, and my 
saMm alaikwin only die-w on me a harder gaze "Have 
you no tongue ” said I, addressmg the semblance of 
humanity eioucheil ncaiest the entrance, as his upbfted 
eyes and dropped ja-vv confionted me A sunple nod 
answered in the affirmative “Then who are you'i'” 
This loosened his tongue “ Pukhthn,” said he, boliUy 
“ TVhat I*ukht{in ^ ” — “ Niiizai ” “ What Niiizai ” — 

“ Adozai ” “ What Adoztai ^ ” — “ Sulemaii Khel ” 

“ Wheie do you live^” — "Theic,” -with a jeik of the 
head in the direction of the river, utterly indifferent as 
to whether he were right or -wrong “ What ’s that you 
ai'e gnndmg “ Wlieat ” 

This was enough for me, and I paused to give him 
an mnmgs, the while looking from one to the other 
Neither volunteered a word to my espeetant glances , 
so with a Da KJiudde pa amdn (to the protection of 
God), Afghan fashion, I left them to them indolent ease 
and stohl mdifference Proceedmg some way, I faced 
about to see if either of them had been moved by cur- 
iosity to come out and look after us Not a bit of it , 
they had not moved from their comfortable lairs 

This ineident filled me -with surprise, because these 
men could never have seen a European before, consider- 
ing we are the first who ore known to have -visited this 
portion of Gormsel I expressed my astomshment to 
Colonel Taj Mubammad, who had aecompamed me, 
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obsBrving that the stupid unconcern of the nullers had 
surpnsed me much more than my sudden intrusion upon 
their retreat had incommoded them He explamed their 
impaasihility on the ground of their hemg mere country 
humpkma “ Besides,” said he, glancing at the cfiogha 
or Afghan cloak I wore (for though "we were walking, 
the mommg air was sufficiently cold to render such an 
outside covermg very aeceptahle), from the way you 
went at them about their tubes, they moat likely took 
you foi a Kabul Sardar ” However flattermg the allu- 
sion, it did not satisfy my mmd , and farther on m the 
march, after we rejomed the main party, we met another 
instance of the boorish independence characteristic of the 
Afghan peasantry ^ 

As we passed their several settlements, the people 
generally crowded to the roadside to view our party, 
and we usually gave them the saM/m, without, how- 
ever, ehcitmg any reply On this occasion the crowd, 
lining each side of a narrow roadway, were qmte close 
to us , and as they took no notice of our saldm, the 
Saggid remonstrated with them for their want of civil- 
ity, and gave them a lecture on the sin of neglecting to 
reply to such salutation His harangue made httle im- 
pression, and, for the most part, fell upon deaf ears 
One m a n did say Starai met sha, eqmvalent to our “ I 
hope you are not tired,” and his neighbour stretched out 
his fist with a signifieant cock of the thumb, and an in- 
quiring nod of the head, a gesture which amongst these 
' pntutored people is used to signify robust health and 
fitness, but the rest did not even nse from their squat- 
ting postures • 

They ifrere harly-lookmg people, bnt have repulsive 
features, and are very dark coffiplezioned. S6nie of 
’ their young wiomeh "we saw were fairer ffiid comely, but 
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the old damaa wera perfect haga, ■wrmkled and ragged 
Their dreaa la of a coarse homn-made cotton called 
'karl}6,s, and consists of a loose shift and trousers, the 
latter generally dyed blue The wealth of. these people 
consists in com and cattle The former is eaported in 
large quantity across the desert to Niishki and Khdrd,n 
for the Bidochiatan markets 

Our camp at Suf4r is close on the nver bank 
Throughout the march the country is covered with 
rums, which exceed the present habitations in then 
number and extent 

From Sufk: we marched fourteen miles to Banddir 
Jumd. Khan, where we camped on the nver bank. 
During the first half of the march our route was south- 
west away from the river, across a wide alluvial tract, 
which extends eight or ten mdes southward before it 
rises up to the desert border, here formmg a wide semi- 
circle of low undulations, very different from the high 
cliffs on either side of it Durmg the latter half of the 
march our route was west by south to the nver bank. 

At about five miles we came to the extensive rums of 
Sultan Khwajah, m the midst of which stands a lofty 
fortress larger than that of Bi&t On the opposite or 
nght bank of the river, crowning the top of a prominent 
'cliff, IS a solitary commandmg tower of red brick, now 
apparently deserted an^ m decay ^ 

At five nules farther on we came to Banddir Tdlii 
Khan, a poor collection of some hundred and fifty wattle- 
and-dab huts, in the midst of rums of former habitations, 
and vmeyards without vines There are several of 
these handdir plural of the Arabic handar, a port or 
market-town') on this part of the river, each distm- 
^uished by the name of its presiding chief or that of its 
' founder 
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There la considerably less cultivation in this part of 
tlie country, and a large portion of the surface is a sahne 
waste covered with camel-thoin and saltworts The 
iingation canals too are met at more distant intervals 
The nvBi‘ bed here is fully a mile broad, and is occupied 
by long island stiipa of tamarisk jangal, abounding in 
wild pig, hare, and partridge 

Erom our camp, lookmg due south across the hcmdcZij 
reach or bay of alluvium, we got a distant view of Hai- 
boh hill m the sandy deseit It has a good sprmg of 
water, and is on the caravan route fiom Ndshki to Eiid- 
bdr I Straight to our fi. ont, or nearly due west, is the Khan- 
ishin hill or Koh Landi, so named from the viUagcs on 
either side of its isolated mass 

So far we have had fine sunny weather smec leaving 
Biist, and the air has been dehghtfully mild and fresh 
Tho crops are everywhere sprouting, and give the 
country a green look But the absence of trees (ex- 
cept the small clumps round distant tmTats, and the 
jangal m the river bed), and the vast number of rums, 
tell of neglect and bygone prosperity, and are the silent 
witnesses to centmies of anarchy and oppression, that 
'have converted a fertile garden mto a comparatively de- 
sert' waste 

24i/i February — Banddir Juma Khan to Landi Ish- 
dezar, fourteen mdes The country is much the same 
as that traversed before, but the desert cliffs rapidly 
approach the river, and considerably naiiow the width 
of the alluvium on its left bank, and finally slope off to 
the high sandy ridge that, projecting from Koh Kham- 
shin, abuts upon iliB river m lofty perpendicular cliffs, 
and turns its course to the north-west 

At a few miles from camp we passed over a long 
strip of perfectly level ground, covered to redness with 
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little bits of broken potteiy, but without a tiaco of walla 
or buildings Beyond this, at about half-way on the 
march, we passed the Baggat collection of huts, occupied 
by Popakais I struck off the road here down to the 
river, and was surpnaed to find it much widei and 
deeper than in any part of its upper course as far as we 
had seen of it The Helmand heie appears Quite navi- 
gable, and flows in a broad stream, in which are seveial 
small islands, covered with a dense jangal of tamaiish 
On the opposite oi right bank, the desert cliffs, 
hitherto abutting dueet on the iiver in its couise from 
Hazdrjuft, now recede fiom it, and leave a gradually 
exiianding alluvium, on which are seen corn-fields, 
vdlagBS,'*and huts, and extensive rums In a noitheily 
direction, beyond this alluvium, extendmg as far as the 
eye can reach east and west, is a vast undulating desert 
waste It IS called Shand, or “the barren,” and is con- 
tmuoua with the deserts of Khdsh and Kaddah The 
whole tract is described as without water, and but 
soantdy dotted with jangal patches It is dramed by a 
gieat ravme (mostly dry except m the rainy season) 
called Shandfi, which empties mto the Helmand oppo- 
site Ehanishfn Vast herds of wild asses, it is said, are 
always found on this waste, which m the hot season is 
unbearable to any other ammal 

Immense numbers of wild duck, geese, ciancs, herons, 
and pchcans were feeding on the nver and m the pools 
along its course I stalked close up to a large flock of 
the last, and fired mto the ciowd Several hiindrods 
rose hcavdy and flew off, but two were observed to flag 
behmd, and presently alight lower down the nver. 
Borrowmg the nfle of one of my attendant troopers, I 
followed these, and shortly after found them m a pool 
with necks craned on the aleit Coveimg the nearest 
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at about eighty yards, I pulled au uncommonly hard trig- 
ger, and, to my disgust, saw the niud splash at least sixteen 
feet on one side of the mark The ■weapon was a double- 
giooved rifle, manufactui’ed at Kabul on the pattern of 
those formerly used by the Panjab Fiontiei Foice, and 
had an ill-adjusted sight It is to be hoped, now that 
the Afghans arc our friends, that this was an exceptional 
specimen of thou armoury 

Eetuiniug from the nver, we joined the mam paity 
neai a dismantled eastlc ealled Sultan Khan It had 
been neatly and strongly built, and was destioyed, we 
were told, many years ago by the Baicchis m some 
inteatme feuds with their partners m the soil of Gaimsel 
It IS a pitiful fact that the rums m thm couniiy, from 
their extent, and superior construction, and frequency, 
constantly impress upon the traveller the former exis- 
tence here of a more numerous population, a greater 
prospenty, and better- established security than is any- 
where seen m the country , whilst the wretched hovels 
that have succeeded them as strongly represent the 
poverty, lawlessness, and msecurity that charactense the 
normal condition of the country undei the existmg 
legime 

Near the castle is a tiaraX, and round it an extensive 
graVeyaid, which attracted attention on account of the 
blocks of white quartz, yellow gypmm, and red sand- 
stone covering the tomhs — all entnely foreign 'to the 
vicinity. They had been brought, we learned, from the 
Karboh hiU As we rode along m front of the column, 
a ataitled hare dashed aeioss our path ahead My gun 
was at “the shoulder” at the tune (for I generally 
ca.rried it m hand for any gamo that might turn up on 
the route), but it was mstmctively brought to “the 
present,” and fired on the mstant “ ' ” sighed the 
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Sagoitl) "who can resist fate^” “ YaiYah hhlcdr dag- 
liah dai” ("Verily, this is spoit”), exclaimei Colonel 
Taj Muhammad, his eyes sparkhng "with delight " B6/raL 
alkih ' ’’ (" God bless you I ”) ciied a tiooper as he urged 
forwaid to pick up the victim from the road Poor 
puss was [juite dead as he held her aloft, and many -weio 
the conoratulations on the accident that averted an ill 

o 

Oman 

T1ie5 Afghans are extreniBly superstitious, and blindly 
believe in all sorts of signs and omens Amongst others, 
a haie crossing the path of a tiaveUci is considered a 
prognostic of evil augur}’-, and the Tvayfaiei al-waja turns 
back to whence he came, to start afresh under more 
auspicious conditions On this occasion the sudden 
terramation of the care(?r of poor puss short of crossing 
the road was hailed as a happy events and averted the 
misgivings of our scrupulous attendants as to what the 
future held m store for us 

Our camp was pitched close to Landi, a compact bttle 
square fort with a turret at each angle Under the pro- 
tection of its walls IS a- hut settlement of about one 
hundred and fifty watt] e-and- dab cabins, occupied by 
Ishdczai Afghans The weather was dull and cloudy 
throughout the day, and at sunset a storm of wind and 
ram from the north-west swept over our camp 

From Landi Ishjiczai we maiched twenty-two miles to 
the river bank, a httle beyond Cald Sabz, on its opposite 
shore, our course bemg nearly due west At the third 
mile we cleared the cultivation and entered on the un- 
dulating tract slopmg up to the sandy ridges extending 
between the Koh Khamshln and the river The yoimg 
com, we observed, was blighted yellow m great patches 
by the frosts and snows of last montL Snow seldom falls 
on this region, but this wmter having been an unusually 
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severe one, it lay on the ground to tlie depth of a span 
for several days 

The land as it slopes up to Khanishln, which is fully 
twelve miles from Landi, is veiy bioken, and stands out 
near the hiH in long Imcs of vertical banks, that m the 
noirage assume the appearance of extensive fortifications 
The hill itself is perfectly bare, and piesents a succession 
□f tall jagged peaks, that extend five 01 six miles from 
north to south Between it and the river the country is 
entirely desert, sandhills and ravmes succeeding each 
other for a stretch of twenty miles fiom east to west 
The surface is mostly covered with a coarse giavel or 
gnt of dark reddish-brown stones, but m some parts it is 
a loose sand of bright orange-red colour, and in others is 
caked into rocks of granular structure Here and there 
are scattered thick jangal patches of desert plants similar 
to those seen on the route from Biist to Haz^rjuft They 
afford excellent camel forage, and a good supply of fuel 
At about half-way we ciossei a deep and wide hollow 
running down to the nver on our right , and passmg over 
a second ridge of sandhiUs, at sixteen miles crossed a 
very deep and narrow ravine of pure led sand, without a 
boulder or stone of any kind to be seen m it Beyond 
this we halted on some heights overlookmg the river for 
breakfast, the baggage meanwhde gomg ahead 

The weather was all that could be desired A clear 
sky, mild sun, and pure fresh air proved the climate to 
be dehghtful at this season A few gentle puffs of a 
north-west breeze, however, now and agam raised clouds 
of, sand, and showed us what it could do in that way at 
times 

The view from this elevated position is extensive, but 
it IS dreary in the extreme The sandhills, backed by 
the bare, scorched, black mass of Khanishfn, are all that 
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the aouthern proapeet presenta, whilst to the north across 
the river hea the wide waste of the Khdsh desert 

Below us winds the Hehnand with its islets of tama- 
risk thickets, and heyond it spreads the alluvium, which 
hers shifts from the left to the right Toank, with its corn- 
fields, viUages, and rums The chief village is Kliani- 
slrfr to the eastwaid , the hut settlement of Niindbdd Lies 
to its north, and DewaKn to its west Furthei west- 
ward, near the rums of a large fort, is the Ghuldmdn 
hamlet, and then Cald Nan (NeweastlB), heyond which is 
the Gala Sahz ruin, so named from the green colour of 
the mound on which it stands The whole of tins tiact 
belongs to the Ishdczai Afghans, amongst whom aie 
settled a^ few Baloeh families of the Mammassdrd or 
Muhammad Hassani tube, and even now, m its best 
season, wears a poverty-stricken, parched, and neglected 
look 

Proceeding on our way, we reached the river bank 
m an hour and a half, and camped midway between 
Cald Sabz and Taghaz, both on its opposite bank This 
march resembled that from Bfist to HazSrjuft Not 
a sign of habitation or water exists after clearing the 
Landi cultivation, nor did we meet a smgle traveller, 
nor see any sign of hfe m all the route 

There is another road along the nver bank to the 
midway hollow above mentioned, but it is difficult on 
account of ravmes and the broken nature of the ground 
A third route goes round by the south of Koh Khani- 
shfn, but it IS SIX or seven miles longer, and without 
water. 

There is no habitation on our side of the nver, nor 
cultivation, nor even a ruin, and what could be the 
use of the CalS, Sabz, or Green Fort, on its commanding 
mound immediately on the nver, it is difficult to 
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imagine Our supplies were all brought fiom the vil- 
lages on the opposite shore, and oui people forded the 
river atmup-deep, or up to the guliha, in several places 
The riVBi heie is about two hundred yards wide, and 
its banks arc low and oveigiown with tamarisk jangal 

The evenmg sat m cloudy, and at nme o’clock a 
heavy thunderstorm with lightnmg and ram burst over 
oui camp It lasted an hour and a half, and then swept 
southwards to the sandy deaeit 

Hence we marched twenty-three mdes to Mel Gudar, 
and camped on the iivei bank, near the ford of that 
name, ju&t where rhe rivei makes a deep bend to the 
south Our route generally ivas S S W , now and agam 
striking the river at its successive tmns or bemis to the 
south 

For the first six or seven miles the ground was very 
deep m mud, owing to the ram last mght In some 
parts our cattle sunk up to the knee m it, and could 
with difficulty extricate themselves from the mire The 
road from the south of Koh Khaniahtn here joins the 
Tnain loute, and as the land rises in that direction, it is 
dry and film under foot 

At about half-way, we struck the nvei at one of its 
many bends, directly opposite the fort of Malakhan, 
which occupies a high mound overlooking its right bank 
It IS advantageously situated, and has a lofty citadel 
During the British oeoupation of the country, it was 
held by a detachment from the Handahai garrison The 
citadel was destroyed and the fortifications demohahed 
m 1863 by the Attut Dost Muhammad, because he found 
that every governor sent to this frontier post became 
rebelhous on the strength of the fort The place 13 now 
quite deserted, and offers another sad mstance pf the too 
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trutliful saying, that everyhoiiy who comss here destroys 
something and goes his -way 

A couple of nulea or ao beyond this, at another bend 
of the nver, -we eame to the hut settlement and culti- 
vation of Deshii, belongmg to the lahdczaia It la the 
only habitation we have met with on this side the nver 
amce leaving Landi A httle farther on we passed 
through some widespread rums of towers and houses, 
the ground between which was red with bits of broken 
pottery In some paits it was perfectly flat, and gave out 
a hollow sound os our hoises tramped over the surface, 
conveymg the idea that we weie iiding over concealed 
vaults At two mdes on from this, we camped on the 
nver baiak, opposite a dense jangal of tamansk and 
wiUow tiees 

Our next stage was thuty-six miles to Landi Bareehl, 
where we camped on the high bank of the river close to 
the fort Our route, at first S S W., led through a wild 
uumhabited jangal tract for the whole distance The 
road IS a well-beaten track, and passes across a succes- 
sion of deep bays or reaches of spongy salme alluvnina, 
and for the most part follows the course of the river, the 
short bends of which .now and agam come dose up to 
the road 

The reaches are separated from each other by pro- 
montones of the desert, which stretch forward up to 
the river bank At about eight miles we came to a 
Bohtary mound on the Abdullahabad reach or bay It 
la called Sangar, or “the breastwork,” and is said to 
be the first place seized from the Nfirzai by the cele- 
brated Baloch freebooter, Abdullah Khan, after whom the 
country is now named This notonous lobber was the 
chief of a small party of Sanj'arinI Baloch nomads, who 
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are aaid to have come here from the Khardn and Ndshki 
districts in the troublous times following Nadir Shah’s 
devastatmg march through the Grarmsel in 1/38 He 
pitched his tents here, and, with the aid of other Baloch 
mercenaries of diffeient tnbea, succeeded m ousting the 
Niirzai possessors after many encounters During his life- 
time he held all that portion of the left bank of the river 
extending from Mel Gudar to Kiidb&:, as the summer 
pastuie tract of his tube, and annually, on the return 
from winter (quarters m the desert, contested its posses- 
sion with the Niiizai Many tales are told of his 
prowess and lawlessness, but in a country where every 
man is a born robber, and acknowledges no other right 
but that maintained by might, his deeds of -saloui le- 
solvB themselves mto petty successes against, and gra- 
dual encioachments on, the lands of mdividual nomad 
camps numerically weaker than his own, and distracted 
by intestme feuds that prevented a combmation to expel 
the mtiuder The plundering habits of these Baloch,. 
and then constant hostilities with the neighbourmg 
Afghan nomads, led to the abandonment of the Garmsel 
route from Kandahar to Sistan, and the country soon be- 
came a den of thieves, and the refuge of outlaws of all the 
surroundmg provinces, who attached themselves to the 
Baloch chief as mereenanes and dependants 

From Sangar our path veered to the S W , and, after 
a few miles, passed round the projeetmg desert chffs by 
a narrow path between them and the nver brmk, and 
brought us mto another bay or reach, called Khwd,jah 
’Adi, from a mound and rumed toi/er in the midst of a 
sheet of broken pottery that covers its surface to redness 
Whilst n cling over this, we observed, as on a former 
occasion, that the ground gave a hollow aoimd under oui 
hotsea’ feet, as if it were vaulted. Excepting the tower 
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mention clI, not a wall nor vastigc of any other bmlrlmg 
was discoverable above the flat surface 

Having come sixteen miles, we halted at this tower 
for bieakfast, and took the opportumty to satisfy om- 
selves that there was really nothmg to sec here, except 
that the nver bank on this aide is high and vertical, and 
its wide bed full of tamansk and willow forests, on the 
edge of which are the fresh prmts of wild pig in the soft 
soil 

From this alluvial bay we passed mto a similax one, 
by a very nanow path between the nver brink and the 
abrupt cliffs of a promontory of the desert It is called 
Dashti Hadera, or “the plam of the graveyard,” and is 
about two miles across Here, too, though no traces of 
walls or mounds were visible, the surface was eoloiued 
by the bits of red tile and glazed pottery thickly strewed 
over the level ground Beyond this we losc on to the 
next promontory of the desert, and passed an extensive 
graveyard, fr'om which the plam below derives its name 
From this elevation, the flat surface of which is a 
coarse gravelly sand bare of vegetation, we got a wide 
view of the desert, extending away to the south, as far as 
the eye could leach, m an unbroken waste of sandy 
undulations W e descended the farther side of this by 
a long sandy guHy, and entered on the Puldlak aHuvnim, 
a reach similar to those aheady passed, but wider 

Here we passed the lums of the Puldlak huts, de- 
stroyed m the spiing of 1869 l)y the usurper Muhammad 
’Azim Khan, when he took this route to Persia, after his 
defeat at Grhazni m Januaiy of that year by pre-Anui 
Sher ’Ah Edian Puldlak is said to be on abbreviation 
of Pul 'All Khan (the bridge oi boundary of ’Adi Khan) , 
hut who 'All Khan was we could not clearly learn 
The ex- Amir, Muhammad ’Azim Khan, halted here to 
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recruit hia band of foUowBi‘S on the young giowmg crops 
and what aupphca the place afforded But meanwhile 
Sharif Ehan^ the Nahroe Baloch of Siatan^ heing suspi- 
cious of ’Azim^a designs, suddenly marched from Buij 
Alam, surprised ^Azim, and put his followeis to flight 
He then received the fallen Amu as a refugee, and 
assisted him as far as Mashhad on his way to the Persian 
capital The unfortunate Barechi settleis, having been 
plundered by each m turn, left the country to join theu 
clansmen in Shorawak, and theu homesteads are now 
almost obliterated m a wilderness of jangal 

Beyond this, rounding some desert cliffs, we entered 
the alluvium of Landi Barechi, and camped on the high 
nver bank close to the fort Theie is a good deal of 
cultivation here, and the level ground is dotted all over 
with httle sandheaps topped by clumps of tamarisk, or 
bushes of a species of caroxylon and other salsolaceBe, 
which have been the cause of theu formation- We had 
not seen this appearance before, and the number and size 
of these mounds attracted our attention They are 
formed hy drift sand collecting about the roots of scat- 
tered bushes, and gradually, as its q^uantity increases by 
fresh additions, raising them above the geneial level ol 
the plam Some of these mounds axe eight or ten feet 
high, and of a blunt com cal foim Landi is a small 
sq^uare fort, with a tuiiet at each angle, and aiounrl it 
arc some two hundred wattle-and- dab huts of the Baieihi 
Afghans The river heie flows in two or three streams 
between long island strips of tamarisk jangal 

I shot a Luge blue-hacked and hlack-headei seamew 
here The gull fell mto the stream, and drifted to the 
opposite shore, but my servant, ahative of Kandahar, re- 
trieved it, for din g the river with the water up to hia neck 
The stream was very still, and of clear blue colour Here 
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.1,1 h n I got speGimena of tke black eorniorant, a glebe, 
and a small diver miieb resembbng it, and anetber bird 
mtb similar features, but witb a serrated bdl, hooked at 
the tip 

The "weather was more or less cloudy aU day Towards 
sunset ram. set m, and continued m a steady soakmg 
diLzzle far into the night The evening tempera'ture 
outside the tent was 54“ Fah By the aneioid, I calcu- 
lated the elevation of this place at 1950 feet above the 
sea 

At the last stage, one hundred and fifty of our cavalry 
escort were sent back to Kandahar , and at this place 
we parted with oui infantry escort and their comman- 
dant, Colonel Taj Muhammad, Ghilzai, as we are soon to 
enter Sistan teintoiy, now in the possession of Peisia 

I was sorry to lose the Colonel’s society, for he gene- 
rally accompanied me on my de"Viations from the beaten 
tiack, and proved hunseH a very agreeable and mteUigent 
compamon He obtained his promotion for good service 
at the siege and eaptuie of Herat in 1863 under the late 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan He is one of the moat 
intelligent and least prejudiced Afghans of his class I 
have met "With, and m our rambles together gave me a 
fund of information regarding his people and the por- 
tions of the country he had visited Like all Afghans, he 
was a keen sportsman, and with a common smooth-bore 
milittiry musket, of the now nearly extmct Bro'wn Bess 
pattern, made some lemaikably good “pot shots” at 
eighty yards, considermg his ammumtion was home-made 
gunpowdei, and roughly-roUed peUets cut from pencils 
of lead 

He took leave of us with many smcere expressions of 
regret at our separation, and committed us to “the 
protection of God ” "with aU sorts of good wishes for our 
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■welfare and prosperity Towarcls tliose lie treats as his 
fnenda, the Afghan can make himself very agreeable, 
and m this phase his character is of the most -winning 
kind His straightfor-waid friendliness, his independent 
heaimg, and freedom from flattery and ohseq^uionaness, 
coupled "With unbounded hospitality and unceaamg at- 
tention to the wants of his honoured guest, are sure to* 
eaptivate the stranger, and hlmd him to the fact that he 
has a dark side to his character, and that a very trmal 
cuLumstance may seive to disclose it 

However, on this occasion, as the even tenor of oui 
fhendly relations was happily unman'ed by a smgle 
contretemps, it is not for me in this place to enlarge 
on the proverbial fickleness of then character, nor to 
disclose the wolf that lurks m the Afghan heart It is 
enough to speak of our fi lends as we find them , and m 
this light it IS hut fan -to say, nothing could have ex- 
celled the genuineness of the cordiahty that marked our 
conduct towards each other duimg our association on 
this march through the provmce of Kandahar 

February — Landi Barechi to Eddbdr, seventeen 
miles , route, W S,W After clearmg the Landi cultiva- 
tion, our path ledimder some projectmg desert elifis, on 
the most promment of which are the mins of a small 
fort, which, from its erevation, must command a -wide 
prospect of the country on the east and west 

Beyond this, crossing the Efidhdr canal, we entered'a 
■wide gulf or reach of level land. It is now a perfect 
wildemesa , and m its centre, on a low mound, are the 
ruins of Ldt Cald, of the history of which nobody could 
tell us anything ' The surface around is strewed to red- 
ness with bits of broken pottery, bneks, and glazed ware 
Farther on, our path stall skutihg the desert c liffs on 
our left, we passed the rums of Karbdsak or Glarshdsap, 
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and then vBBring towards ths river on our right, crossed 
a bare pebbly tract down to Eiidb^r, where we camped 
The pebbles on this tract, which is formed by the 
sinking of the desert in low undulations towards the 
river, are smooth, and close-set m the clay soil They 
are of a dark brown colour, and in the morning sunlight 
shone with the lustre of hosted silver Not a particle of 
vegetation was seen in this tract, though beyond it, in 
the VLCuuty of Eiidbdr, there is a considerable extent of 
corn-fields, and a scatteied growth of tamarisk and other 
trees 
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February 1872 — Eiidbk conaisls of tn’-o small 
forts, about half-a-mile apait, on the left bank of tha 
Helmand, wbiob hera flows m a full deep stream nearly 
two bundrei yards wide The channel, which is about 
a mile wide, is fringed with a dense jangal of tamarisk 
and willow trees bordered by belts of tall reeds 

Each of the forts is sunounded by its own uillection 
of hut settlements and eoin-flelds One of them belongs 
to Im4m Khan, who resides at Chdrburjak, on the right 
bank of the iivai, lower down its course ; and the other 
to Khan, who resides at Bandar, still farther west, 

on its left bank Both these Baloch chiefs are brothers of 
the late Khan, Jah^ Khan of Chakansiir Their father 
was the late Jdn Beg, son of the celebrated Abdullah 
Tninn Sanjar^ni, whose history I have already referred 
to Their permanent location m this country only dates 
from the early years of the present century, when, about 
the year 1810, they were settled here by the Barakzai 
king-maker. Fata Khan, as a makeweight agamst his 
nv^ neighbom’S the Niirzais This lemarkablc man, 
there is little doubt, aimed at supplanting the tottei- 
ing Saddozai dynasty on the throne of Kabul m his 
own person. As Wazir of Shah Mahmtid, he not only 
brought m these Bidoch colonists as a mihtary ele- 
ment m support of his cause on this frontaer of the 
kmgdom, and on the border of his own patrunomal 
estate at Nadali near Gmshk, but appointed his own 
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Lrotliera to tke charge of the moat important provincial 
govcinmenta of the country 

Hia ciuel death m 1818 , after his suceesaful lepulse 
of the Persians from Heiat, though it cut short hia 
©"wn caxeerj precipitated the downfall of the Saddozais, 
and hastened the transfer of the government to his own 
family , and thus was matured the scheme of his life, 
which the Fates had decreed he himself should not ae- 
comphsh 

Eiiihdr is reckoned the hmit of Garmse] to the west 
Farther on m that direction, the desert wastes on either 
side houndmg the valley of the Helmand giadually 
diverge from each other, and the country opens on to the 
plam o^ Sistan That portion of the Hehnand vaUey 
called Gaimsel, or “the hot tract,” extends from Hazdx- 
juft to Eiidhdr, a distance of one hundred and sixty 
miles from east to west It is hounded on the north 
and south hy vast desert wastes, noted for their aridity 
and destructive heat durmg six months of year To- 
wards the nvei they form high coast-hnes of sand-chffs 
and hluffe of shingle, that confine its valley withm well- 
defined hmits 

Owing to the peculiar arrangement of these lateral 
bamers, it is difficult to assign a general width to the 
valley, nor is it easy to deaenbe it as a whole The 
most notable features of the valley are its division into 
two nearly equal parts by the Koh EbfiTnabfTi, and 
the transference of the alluvium from one bank to 
the other on either side of it Koh Khanishfn itself 
stands an isolated mass of sharp, bare, black, jagged 
peaks about five miles south of the river, but between 
it and the stream, on which it abuts m tall ehffs, is in- 
terposed an elevated strip of the sandy desert some six- 
teen or eighteen miles across, as already described 
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Td the eastward of this point the alluvnim la all on 
the left or south bank, and presents a suEEeaaion of wide 
bays or reaehes, bounded in that dueetion by corre- 
sponding sweeps or ourvea of the desert coast-linB On 
the Opposite aide there is no alluvium whatever, the 
desert cliffs rising atiaight from the rivei bank 

To the westward of Kh an i shm the alluvium is mostly 
on the right or north bank foi some fifty mdes It then 
shifts to the opposite bank for about the same distance, 
and beyond Eiidb^h hea on both sides of the river The 
width of the alluvium vanes considerably between one 
and SIX mdes m the different successive reaches or bays 

The valley everywhere bears the marks of former pros- 
perity and population Its soil IS extremely fertile, and 
the command of water is unlimited It only requires a 
strong and just government to qiuckly recover its lost 
prosperity, and to render it a fia(itful garden, crowded 
with towns and villages m imbiokcn succession all the 
way from Sistan to Kandahar 

The present desolation and waste of this naturally 
fertde tract mtensify the aridity and heat of its chmate 
But with the increase of cultivation and the growth of 
trees these defects of the chmate would be leduced to 
a mimmum, and the Garmsel would then become habit- 
able, which m its present state it can hardly be con- 
sidered to be 

Under a civilised government there is not a doubt 
the Garmsel would soon recover its pnstme piiOsperity, 
and then this part of the Hehnand valley would rival m 
the salubrity of its climate that of the Tigris at Bagh- 
dad It has been, as history records, and as its own 
silent memorials abundantly testify, the seat of a thnv- 
mg and populous people, and it still possesses aU but the 
mam requisite for then restoration When the em'se of 
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anEiTGliy and lawlesaness is leplacEcl in tins icgion by tbe 
blessings of peace and older , then Gannsel will once 
more become tbe seat of piospeiity and plenty But 
T^ken can one Lope to see such a revolution effected m 
this home of robbers and outlaws ^ The advanemg 
civilisation of the West must some day penetrate to this 
neglected comer, and the children’s chilclicn of its pre- 
sent mhabitants may hve to heai the railway whistle 
echoing over their now desert wastes 

Fiom Eiidbdr we marched twenty-eight miles to Cal£ 
Jdn Beg, and camped m a tamarisk forest on the nvei 
bank Our route was nearly due west along the course 
of the nver, and for the whole distance passed through 
a q^mck^sucCBssion of nuns, the remains of ancient foits, 
cities, and canals 

The first rmns axe those of Pushti G^o, close to Riid- 
blr Amongst them is tiaeed the course of a gieat 
canal called Jiie Garshasp It is said m ancient tunes 
to have irrigated the southern half of the Sistan plain, 
but the accuracy of this statement is doubtful, foi we 
faded to trace it in our onward progress The mom 
channel is said to have run from Eddbdx to Fikd under 
the name of Balbikhon, and to have given off numerous 
branches on either side 

Between these nuns and the river bank a long stnp 
of corn-fields extends for seven or eight mdes, and 
amongst them aie scattered numeious sand-drift hd- 
locks, topped by clumps of tamarisk trees Beyond this 
cultivation the country between the desert cliffs and the 
river bank presents a bare undulating surface closely set 
with smooth brown pebbles Here and there between 
the succBsaive rmns axe low ndges dotted with tamar- 
isk trees, now budding into fohage 

At about the sixteenth mde we came to the rums sur- 
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ioiin f]iTifi Calfii MMaii PildaMh, or “the foot of the 
king’s mother ’’ The fort itself is m fair preservation, 
and appears to be of much more 1 scent date than the 
rums that surround it It is said to have been the 
icsiclence of the mother of Kai Khusran At about eight 
or ten miles beyond it axe the extensive rums of Kaiko- 
bad, a city named aftei its founder, the hint of the 
Kd.ydni sovereigns, and subseq^uently said to have been 
the capital of Kai Khuaan. Two taU dilapidated towers, 
at some three hundred yards apart, are pointed out as the 
site of his palace, and the feneatered curtam walls pro- 
jeetmg from them towards each other give an outline of 
the palatial comt These rums are all of raw brick, and 
wear a very ancient look, and prove the astonishmg 
durabdity of the material 

I diverged &om the route to explore the rums, and on 
the uneven surface covering decayed walls and the 
foundations of houses found hagmenta of red buck, but 
saw none of the arched roofe so common m the mote 
modem rums, or those of the Arab period. The palace 
extended quite to the river bank, and across it on the 
opposite shore ore the rums of a compact town round a 
central fort raised on a low artificial mound 

The ground about these rums, which extend for five or 
SIX mdes along the river bank, is very uneven, bemg 
thrown mto irregular ndges and mounds by accumula- 
tions of sand upon the d^bns and foundations of walls, 
ikc Owmg to this superficial covering we saw no 
broken pottery or glazed ware, as m the other ruins 
previously passed 

A* few miles farther on we came to our campmg- 
ground, an open strip of sand m the midst of a belt of 
tamarisk forest, close to the river and the Cal^ Jdn Beg 
This last IS a rumed fort of much more recent date than 
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tke rums of Kaikobad, anil cLenves itspieseut name from 
the fact of the Baloch chief, J^iH Beg, haymg heen on one 
occasion driven to seek shelter withm its protectmg 
■walla from the attacks of the Nhizais, whose lands he 
hadmvaded He seema to have made good hia stand m 
this conntiy, for his family now occupy all the liver tract 
from Ehdbdi to Chakansiir 

Jdn Beg was the son of the Abdullah Khan, Sanja- 
rilnl Baloch, pre'viously mentioned, and appears to have 
rivalled hia fathei, whom he succeeded, m the ■violence 
and lawlessness of his character, and the obstmacy 
with which he contested the Nhrzaia for the possession 
of the pasture tiacts on this part of the Helmand course 
He left three sons, named Khan Jahin, Nunwdb, and 
IsMm, who at the commencement of the present century 
had spread themselves over the alluvium on the right 
bank of the nver fiom Ishkmak and Husendbdd up to 
the ■vicmity of Chakansiir, as <ptd6,s-mshin, or “ dwellers 
m booths ” The palds, or booth, is a movable cabm 
formed of wickerwork walls, and thatched with reeds 
Each of these chiefs had a number of dependants or sub- 
jects, consistmg of various Baloch tribes Their number 
amounted to several hundred families, and they were 
collectively styled taiuc?, or bondsmen They cultivated 
sufficient land for the supply of them immediate wants, 
and for the rest, were mamly occupied m tendmg their 
herds of camels and flocks of sheep, m plundermg their 
neighbours, and in protectmg themselves from reprisals 

Their permanent location m fixed abodes m this 
country dates from the tune (1810) that the Wazir Fata 
Khan, Bdrakzai, settled the three brothers m them re- 
spective possessions, namely Khdn Jahdn at Cliakansfir, 
Nunwdb at Bandar F4kd, and Isldm at Biidbdr These 
places are now held severally by their respective sons. 
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Ibrahim, Kamil, and Imim, and thsy uonatitute an im- 
portant party m the pohtical divisions of SistEUi They 
hold all the lower oourse of the Helmand fiom Kiidbar 
to its teimmation m the Hdmdn, and the country on its 
light hank up to Kaddah and Khdsh, foimeily possessed 
by the Nhizais They aie a veiy tuibulent and predatory 
people, and habitually plunder then neighbours, and 
often oiganise raids across the Persian frontier The 
best commentary on the life these people lead was 
afforded by the reply of a native to some inquiries I 
made legai’ding the perilous adventuie of M Perrier in 
G-armsel with Assad Khan in 1845, so graphically de- 
scribed in the twenty-seventh chapter of his “ Caravan 
Journeys ” “Who cares to know,” said he, “wlyit befell 
a wandermg Farangi m this country a century ago ^ 
Adventures such as you describe are of daily occurrence 
here, and nobody takes note of them except the actual 
participators ” 

1st Match — Cold Jdn Beg to Chdiburjak — foiutecn 
miles , route, west by north, over a bare gravelly desert, 
dotted here and there by the mins of forts and towns for 
the first half of the distance Beyond this the suiface is 
undulating, and covered with brown pebbles that ghstened 
with a silver lustre m the mommg sunhght On the 
alluvium on the opposite side of the river we observed 
the ruins of a large fortified town called Ishkmak 
Around it are the huts and fields of the Zabaidast 
Baloehi Westward of this ar’e the cultivation and settle- 
ments of Hasendbdd, belonging to Tmdm Khan of Chdi- 
burjak They extend in a long narrow strip of corn- 
fields and huts between the river and the desert ehffs 
bounding the alluvium to the northward 

At about haJf-way we were met by Sher Muhammad, 

son of Imdm Khan He was attended by three or foiir 

0 
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horsBinen, ajii came to excuse hia father’s meeting us on 
the plea of lU-health, but invited us on his part to camp 
at his fort We acquiesced in the arrangement, and he 
consequently huiiied hack with the mtelhgence Mean- 
while we dismounted at a roadside mound to breakfast 
and let the baggage get on ahead Fi om this elevation 
we got a view of the top of the Sarhadd mountains, 
three days’ journey across the desert due south These 
mountains are described as well watered from numerous 
springs, and the valleys as coveted with groves of the 
date-palm. To the west of them is the Baloeh district of 
Ishpl, in which rice is largely cultivated Away to the 
distant west we saw, but mdistmctly, the Nihbanddn 
range, rjjnnmg north and south, and closmg the Sistan 
basin in that dnection. 

From this we went on along the river bank, and camped 
on a sandy spot in its wide channel, directly opposite 
ChSrburjak, on its farther bank This is a square fort, 
with towers at each angle, and is a recent construction, 
datmg only from the time of Muhammad Eazd, the Sar- 
bandi chief of Sihkoha The nver is here easily forded 
stirrup-deep at this season Soon after om arrival m 
camp Imd,m Khan sent us a feast cookedm Baloeh fashion, 
but as we had but recently breakfasted, we were not yet 
prepared to appreciate the merits of the savoury-smelLmg 
corma and Icahih, nor to test the digestibility of the 
three different kmds of bread loading the trays, viz , 
fritter, pancake, and mufSn 

We here learned that Sir F Goldsmid’s party had 
been in this vicinity some days ago, and an Afghan 
pnest descnbmg their domgs to the Saggid, not know- 
ing that his Pushto speech was understood by us, said 
in a ludicrously plamtive voice, ‘'Yes I the Farangis 
have been here, and they have gone. They mounted 
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to the top of every liigli mound, and put telescopes to 
their eyes They have seen all our country mside and 
out, and made a map of it Grod only knows what will 
become of us now I” A [juiet hint fiom his fnends 
warned him, and he took caie not to commit himself 
further, and presently retued to the Saggids tent 

Later m the afternoon the Saggid came to our tent 
to Consult with the General as to the advisability of 
removing the couiieis we had left behind at the several 
stages through Garmsel, for the transmission of our posts 
to and firom India, as he had received lehable informa- 
tion that our reception m Sistan would not be an agree- 
able one He considered that the safety of these men, 
m their isolated posts on the Sistan border, would be 
jeopardised, and thought it best that they should be 
removed to the more direct and safei route from Kan- 
dahar by Guishk to Farrah A messenger was conse- 
q[uently despatched with orders for the several troopers 
to return to Kandahar, and by the same opportunity a 
letter was sent to the governor of that city, mstructmg 
him of the new anangement made for our posts Of 
the correctness of the Saggid's views, and the wisdom of 
his action in this matter, we later on had proof, as wiU 
be mentioned m its propel place 

From Ch&iTburjak letters were sent off to Mir Alam 
Khan, Persian governor of Sistan, and to Mjujza Mfisiim 
Elan, Persian co mm issioner, armouncmg our arrival, 
and mtunatmg our proposed route to Burj Alam At 
the same tune, owing to the disquieting reports we had 
received, it was decided to send on our spare tents to 
the next stage at Bandar- 

We ourselves followed *next morning, but we had 
hardly cleared out of camp, when one of our men re- 
turned to say that the Kirw^nbSshl, Sihh Muhammad, 
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in charge of oiii p&shMk6^urd, oi aflvaneed camp, had 
hesn stopped hy an armed party from the Bandar foil, 
and ordered to letmn, hut the K^trwdnbdahf refusing, 
the camels were halted till he could hear fi:om us The 
messenger was sent hack with ordeas for him to remam 
where he was, and we proceeded Presently after, an- 
other hoi-seman was seen approaching us m hot haste 
He turned out to he a Peisian, and came on the pait 
of KamSil Khan of Bandar, to apologise for the cmti e- 
t&mps legarding our baggage, and to assure us of a 
welcome reception With the national volubility and 
hyperbole, he almost peisuaded us that we would .be 
treated as honoured guests, and be furnished fieely with 
aU our «amp req^uned It was not long, howevci, befoie 
our doubts were settled, for though camped close under 
the fort, the chief neither came to see us, nor showed us 
the smallest attention, whilst, on the contrary, supphes 
were withheld on one pietence and another till late m 
the evening, and then doled out sparely at their own 
price 

Our route from Chirbmjak was nearly due west, and 
for the first few miles crossed a sandy tract covered with 
dwarf mim osa and tamarisk. The caked sand and clay 
on this tract was evidently a deposit from the nver 
floods Between this and the desert cliffs is a strip of 
bare pebbly ground. We followed this for some miles 
along the course of a very ancient canal, which formerly, 
it IS said, niigated Trdkfi, and all the country to the 
rown of Zirrah It is called Jde Karshasp or Garshasp, 
but appears to be quite distinct horn the canal of that 
name met at Kddbdr It is said to have been excavated 
by Garshasp, the grandson of Jamshed, and ancestor of 
Eustam It IS of considerable size, and is furmshed 
with numerous cross-cuts open mg mto the mam channel 
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at a liertam lieight, and meant to caiay off tlie overflow 
m SBaaons of the iivsr flood 

Beyond this we passed the nuns of a small town, and 
then came to the Bandar or Ti^kii eanal, a leeent cutting 
dating from the time of Muhammad Baza, Sarhandi 
We crossed it by a rustic bndge, and turning to the left 
through some tamarisk jangal, rose on to the deseit, which 
here proiects towards the river in a succession of tall 
cliffs 

From this high gioundwe got an extensive view of 
the Sistan plain and the alluviiun on the right bank of 
the river, which gradually widens to the northward into 
the proportions of a plain The Helmand is seen to 
make a sudden turn at Bandar, and to flow ncg;th-west 
in a very tortuous course A dreaiiei prospect one could 
not wish to see To the south is the great sandy desert, 
whose bare surface cuts the horizon as does the ocean 
To the west hes the wide plam of Sistan, a flat, bare, 
• pebbly tract, the uniformity of which is only broken by 
the rums that here and there stud the surface To the 
northward wmds the Hehnand, m a wide channel 
crowded with tamarisk forest Beyond the river 
stretches a widening strip of alluvium, the charactei- 
mtic features of which are its conspicuous rums, hacked 
by desert difis, which here too cut the horizon m one 
vast hne of unbroken waste Descending fiom this ele- 
vated stnp of desert, we entered on the Sistan plam, and 
at a mile or so came to Bandar Fort, wheie we camped 
Bandar, for this country, is a strong place It consists 
of a fort within fortified walla, which are loopholed, 
and furnished with bastions for a flank fire The whole 
place IS very neatly built, and appears to be of recent 
construction, the outer walls particularly 

From this we marched fourteen miles, and camped lu 
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tamairisk jangal on the nver bank near a clay bridge 
eaUad Daki Dela After clearing the corn-fields round 
the fort, Diir route was northerly along the river Bourse, 
by a beaten track on the verge of a wide, level, bare 
pebbly plain, that extends many miles to the westward, 
without any sign of habitation or cultivation 

On the opposite aide of the nver, the alluvium up to 
the desert chffa appears entirely deserted, and for some 
miles IS covered with the rums of an extensive city 
called Mfr At our camp the nver flows m two streams, 
divided by a long island strip of tamarisk jangal Both 
streams were forded by our horsemen to collect the 
(a species of cyperus) grass as fodder for our cattle 
It growa here m abundance, and is the pnncipal foddei 
of the cattle m this country 

Durmg the afternoon, Shamsuddin Khan, the son of 
Sardar Ahmad Hhan of Lfch, arrived m camp He is a 
fine young man, and, as one result of his visit to India 
in 1869 (he was m attendance on the Amu Sher All . 
Khan when he went to Amballah for his conference with 
Lord Mayo), has adopted the European style of dress 
The Saggid, alludmg to documents, &c , for the busmess 
on hand, asked him if he had come fully prepared “Oh, 
yes,” said the young chief eagerly, his eyes brightening 
at the query, “we aie aU ready” “How do you mean '2” 
inquired the Saggid, doubtful from his manner as to 
whether he had been properly understood “We have 
sharp swords, and keep our powder dry,” was the unex- 
pected reply The several different tribes occupying this 
country have been so long at enmity against each other, 
that they never thmk of movmg across their respective 
borders unless provided to meet all contmgencies, and 
consequently, m the present state of excitement amongst 
them, his question elicited the most natural reply 
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Whilst our visitors -were with us, the Saggicl’s servant 
reported the arrival of a messenger from KamU Khan at 
Bandar The Saggid went out to see him, and pre- 
sently returned with the packet of letters we had de- 
spatched for India hy courier from Cald Jdn Beg, and 
the foUowmg story — Our courier had been attacked and 
plundered hy robbers beyond Elidb^i^ They took his 
horse and arms from him, but did him no personal 
mjury He walked back with the packet committed 
to his charge tied round his waist under the clothes, 
and on arrival at Bandar, was so foot-sore and fatigued 
that he could not come on Under these circumstances 
he revealed himself to EarndJ Khan, and made the 
packet over to him for transmission to us Such was 
the story, and we considered ourselves fortunate m the 
restoration of the packet, for at Ch^irburJak we were 
informed that Sir F Goldsmid had left letters to await 
Greneral Pollock’s amval, but that the Persian ofldcial 
there had sent them to the Persian Governor at Nasir- 
db^d That the letters had been left wo subsequently 
satisfied ourselves, hut as to what became of them we 
could never learn 

From Daki Dela we marched twelve miles, and 
camped on the nver hank at a place called Ghabn Hdji, 
from the tomb of some pilgnm m the vicmity Our 
route was nearly due north, across a continuation of the 
plain traversed yesterday At about half-way we came 
abreast of the rums of CaM Fath or Cald, Pat, on the 
opposite Bide of the river, and a little farther on we 
crossed the track of a very ancient canal, called Takhdb 
It starts from the nver below the rums, and atnkes across 
the plain m a westerly direction The rums of Cald. Fath 
are very extensive, and present some very large build- 
ings, besides the lofty citadel which occupies the sum- 
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mit uf an artificial inoimd m theix midst TIlb rams 
extend over seveial miles of country, and are Lacked by 
the chffs of the Khash deseit They aic mostly of clay 
and raw buck, but led bncks of a large size are also 
said to be foimii amongst them The city was the 
capital of the last of the Kayd,ni kings, and is said to 
have been finally sacked and dismantled by Nadir Shah 
about a century and a half ago The citadel has been 
recently repaired, and is now garrisoned by a party of 
Persian tioops, but there is no cultivation, nor other 
habitation m the vicinity It is merely held as a mili- 
tary outpost, and its occupation as such only dates from 
the last month 

A httle beyond this, emergmg liom a belt of tamarisk 
bordering the liver, a party of fifty or sixty horsemen, 
all gaily dressed, and bnsthng with armom: of sorts, 
came across the plam towards us The Saggid foie- 
stalled our mq^uiry hy the intimation that they were 
some Afghan chiefs who were come to welcome us 
Witli this satisfactory assurance we proceeded, and pre- 
sently, arrived at a few paces fiom each other, all by 
common consent dismounted simultaneously Then fol- 
lowed a very confused and promiscuous greetmg, with an 
amount of cordiahty and fiicndship q^uite unlooked foi, 
considering we were perfect strangers Our friends 
seemed to act on the prmciple of sha kin g a hand 
wheiever they saw one,” and, doubtless, under opposite 
conditions, would be equally ready as the proverbial 
Irishman to ^'hit a head wheiever they saw one” At 
all events, from their martial anay, they were quite pre- 
pared to act on a contingency rendering such a measure 
necessary 

We weie no sooner dismounted than wo were en- 
veloped m a ciowd of Afghans and Balochi^ welcoming 
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anybody and everybody in their own loiigh and homely 
fashion One seized my hand Tvith a "Jor hasti^ ” ("Are 
you well^” or, “How d’ye do'^”), but before I couldreply 
it was grabbed by another with a similai’ mteriogative , 
from him it was snatched by a thnd, who was quickly 
deprived of its possession, and cut shoit m his K-dsh 
dmadid ” (“You aie welcome,” or, “ Glad to sec you ”) by 
a burly fellow elbowing his way through the crowd with 
great bustle and roughness He merely gave a tug and 
a toss, with “ Saggid Lrlm (“ Which is the Sag- 

gid ”), and passed on , and I hmiied after him, glad to 
escape from my amioundmgs — a true case of “save me 
from my friends ” 

The Saggid presently restored order, and introfLucedus 
to Saidar Ahmad Khan, Ishdczai Afghan, the lord of 
Ldsh , and Sardar Ibrdhlm Khan, Sanjai^inl Baloch, the 
lord of ^hakansur or Chakndsiir, and Maid&n Khan, 
Niii’zai Afghan of Farrah, formerly Yai Muhammad's 
agent m Sistan The usual compliments were then 
quickly exchanged, and mountmg, we proceeded on our 
way together Presently we struck the river bank, and 
followmg its course opposite a long island strip for a 
mile or two, camped on the verge of the hard gravelly 
desert plain, close to a belt of tamarisk jangd 

In the afternoon Sardar Ibrihfm Khan called on the 
General, and took his leave of us, as he crosses the 
river to be amongst his own people at night He is a 
thorough barbarian, slovenly in dress, loud m voice, and 
rough m manner He has coarse repulsive features, and 
a very unhealthy sallow complexion, the results of a long 
hfe of dissipation and debauchery, His commg out to 
meet us is, we are told, a great compliment, for he is 
very proud of his mdependence, and has never done as 
much honour to any Afghan king or other potentate 
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He la very popular amongst his people on account of his 
liberality ani courage, but is said, to be subject to fits of 
insanity, brought on by the eacesaive abuse of charras, 
or the resm of Inihan hemp, an mtoxieating drug which 
IS a very fniitful source of madness m India 

On these occasions he shuts himself up m a tower of 
hiB fort with one of his wives and a couple of Afncan 
slave boys for a week at a time, his only guards bemg 
a number of savage dogs he keeps for hunting the wild 
boar His son, Khan Jah^n Khan, now has the manage- 
ment of his afiairs, as the father’s fits of dissipation qmte 
unfit bun for the conduct of his busmess The immense 
quantities of snuff he uses quite muddle his brains m 
the intervals when they are not deprived of mteUigence 
hy drugs We did not discover untd after hehadleftus 
that he was the actual murderer of the unfortunate Dr 
Forbes when he was his g^estm 1842 ^ 

I learned fi:om an eye-witness, now in the service of 
the chief of Llsh (whose mother is the murderer’s Bister), 
that the murder was qmte unpremeditated, and was 
committed in a freak of mtosication It appears that on 
the eve of the melancholy occurrence a party had been 
arranged for shootmg wdd-fowl on the lake m the 
mormng ‘The host and murderer, with a party of 
attendants, accompamed their g^est to the lake, and aU 
appeared m very good spirits and on the best terms 
ITiB wild-fowl were found too far from the shore, and the 
t&tln, or bulrush float used by the fowlers, was brought 
forward to carry Dr Forbes nearer to the game Gun in 
hand, says my informant, the confidmg stranger took his 
seat on this raft, and was bemg poled out mto the clear 
water by one of the attendants. When only a few yards 
from the shore, the murderer and his victim were con- 
versmg merrily , and the latter, laughing, observed that 
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bhe unsteady motion of Ins little bark did not promise 
bim a successful bag The former, now suddenly chang- 
ing his tone, took his loaded rifle fiom an attendant, and 
pomtmg it at Dr "Forbes, laughingly ezclaimed he would 
make a very good target The doctor, not expecting any 
foul play, laughed, and said no doubt he would At this 
moment the fatal trigger was pulled, and the unfortunate 
gentleman 1 oiled into the water, shot through the heart 
Seeing what he had done, the murdeier, Ibrdihlm Khan, 
IS described as havmg burst mto a paioxysm of insane 
laughter at this tragic conclusion of the stianger’s career 
His body was soon after lecovered from the water, and 
the valuables removed fiom it The corpse was then 
decently interred on the river bank, and no mdignity 
was perpetrated upon it, as has been stated by some 
parties 

The murderer, it appears, had been m a more ox less 
mtoxicated state for some days previously, and, at the 
time he committed the crime, wa;S under the influence of 
charras or hhang Such is the account I received , and 
though it m no way exculpates the cnmmal, it divests 
the tragedy of much of the horrors the commonly current 
accounts had coloured it with 

The weather at this stage was altogether different from 
any we previously or subsequently experienced m this 
country During the day the sky was overcast with 
clguds, and the air was stdl and oppressive Towards 
sunset a strong south wind set in, and at mghtfall 
mcreased to a gale for an hour or so On its subsidence 
the atmosphere became close, warm, and oppressive, and 
a host of musquitoea and midges mvaded our tents In 
the flood season they are said to be a perfect plague m 
the vicmity of the river and the shores of the lake 

Our next stage from this weis nineteen miles to Burj 
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’Alam The route, at first noitheily along the iiver 
course, gradually cliveigecl from it to north-'Weat hy a 
heaten tiack aciosa a bare pebbly tract The country 
presents nothing voithy of note, except the ■wide extent 
of rums on the opposite side of the liver during the first 
few miles out fi,om camp Beyond them to the east the 
prospect IB intercepted by the high coast of desert cliffs, 
and m the opposite direction, across the "wide plam to 
the "west, is bounded by the Nihbandan range of hills, 
■which to the south are connected ■with the Sarhadd 
mountains, and to the north ■with those of Farrah 

Our ne-w finends, Sardar Ahmad Khan and Moaddn 
Khan, with their respective followers, accompanied us 
on the jnarch The former was handsomely dressed in 
the Afghan costume, and mounted on anehly caparisoned 
Persianhorse He joined us shortly after we had started, 
and galloping up from the rear, saluted the General with 
a very well pronounced “ Good moinmg,” and merrily 
observed that he had learned .the expression fiiom 
Conolly mole than thirty years ago. He spoke m high 
terms of that officer’s meiits, and said their fi.iendahip, 
when he was here, was hke that of brothers 

He recounted various exeuisions he had made m 
Sis^tan with Captam OonoUy and Sergeant Cameron, and 
expressed his pleasure m again making the acq^uamtance 
of Enghflhmen after so long an interval He said he 
■viewed us in the hght of brothers, and hoped we would 
consider hun in the same relation, and m ■token of this 
new bond of brotherhood, he stretched out his arm and 
shook hands ■with us His manner is very quiet, and 
with somewhat of the polish of the Persian about it, and 
was strangely m contrast ■with that of his countryman, 
Mard&n Khan, who, with the characteristi c roughness of 
the A%han soldier, wasi loud and blustermg m his manner. 
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and, though thoroughly 'wbII disposed, never hesitated to 
“ call a spade a spade,” legaidless of time and place 
This latter character was in the service uf Piince 
Kamran at Herat at the time that Majoi Todd was 
pohtical ofldeer theie He was auhsec[UBntly Yir Mu- 
hammad’s levcnuB coUector foi Sistan, and had his head- 
quarters at Kimak, where he married a Sistani lady, who 
now resides at his home neai Paiiah Later, he took 
BemcB with the Amu Dost Muhammad, and was 
appomted commandant of a party of Fairah nregulai 
horse, a post he stdl holds under the Amir Sher 'All 
He hears the character of being a brave and successful 
soldier, and is said to have been engaged in most of the 
fights on this frontier duimg the past half-centuiy, and 
Carnes the seals of some of them on his body Though 
now an old man, he is remarkably active, and rules his 
men with a wefi-dieaded sternness 
We found both our compamous incredibly ignorant 
of BVerythmg outside then own country and its imme- 
diate pohtics, and even with these they were not so well 
acquamted as one would expect them to be Then 
knowledge of geogiaphy was of the scantiest , of histoiy 
they knew simply nothmg , whilst of European politics 
then ideas were of the haziest kind. "Who are these 
Prfiss who have defeated the Fiench^” said Maiden 
Khan “Outsidd Islam we only know of three nations to 
the west — ^the Enghsh, Flench, and Russians But now 
people talk of the Priiss who are they — ^wheie do 
they come firom '>• They must be a great nation if it is 
true they have defeated the French ” 

Havmg been enhghtened on these pomts as much as 
he was capable of bemg enlightened, he exclaimed with 
provoking simplicity, “ I see 1 they are neighbours of the 
Rfiss Of couise they are the same nation ” — “Not at aU,” 
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said I in 3X|jlanation “Then they aie brothers, for 
their names are evidently of one stock ” It was useless 
arguing the pomt, for any fuither explanation would only 
have been received with suspicious incredulity, so the 
BonversatiDn was turned “ But tell me,” said my com- 
panion confidingly, still hankermg after the old topic, 
“is it true that theie is such a countiy as Y angi dunyA ^ ” 
(the New World) “ There is no doubt about it, we call 
it Amenca,” said I. "And is it true that they have 
rebelled against your government, and set up an mdepen- 
dent government of their own — “ That’s an old story 
now,” I rephei. “ Then it is true Where do they hve 
Is tbem country near Farangistan '2” — “You would not 
linderatjind if I told you,” said I, tinng of the mterroga- 
tion , “ their country is straight under oui feet on the other 
Bide of the world” “ LA hmla ' ” (“No i”) exclaimed 
my astonished fnend, openmg his eyes to the widest 
with a stare of disbelief Here, glad of the opportumty, 
I galloped off to the General’s party, which had remed 
up^a httle m advance to look around for a site to break- 
fast on 

Some water-worn banks a httle to the right of our 
route were selected. From them we looked down on a 
beautifully clear blue sheet of water m a deserted 
channel of the Helmand delta It was evidently very 
shallow, for cranes found a footmg far fiom the shore, 
and pelicans along its edge moodily watched the approach 
of unwary fish This channel is upwards of a mile wide, 
and its banks, which consist of film clay some sixty feet 
high, are marked by successive rows of water-lines, at no 
great height above the present pool, thus mdicatmg that 
the channel carries a flood at certam seasons. The banks 
on both sides are bare of vegetation, and are much fur- 
rowed and worn by surface dramage 
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We had coma twelve miles before we baited^ and pro- 
ceeded four more before we deseended by a gently slop- 
ing guUy into a wide circular basm, wbicb formerly had 
formed a back-water m connection with the deserted 
channel above mentioned, but which now piesented a 
dry, fissured, and caked suface of bare clay, set aiound by 
water-marks rismg m hues one above the other to a height 
of some twenty feet 

We went across this basm towards a clay bluff pro- 
jectmg on to it As we approached near it a large party 
of horsemen, much to our surprise, suddenly shot out from 
behind its cover towards us, and reined up to await our 
arnval They formed the isticbal party sent out by 
Sharif Khan, Nahroe Baloch, to meet and conduct us to 
hiB fort of Burj ’Alam 

The party was headed by his son ’All Muhammad, a 
handsome youth dressed and shaved in the Persian 
fashion, and consisted of about sixty horsemen, aU armed 
with rifles slung at their hacks It was the first we had 
seen of the Persians, foi most of the party belonged to 
that nation, and they eeitainly looked a fine body of men, 
and were wbU mounted The ceremony was very well 
ananged, and the sudden dash forward flom their con- 
cealment was managed with good effect, as it was meant 
to do 

As we came up, ’All Muhammad moved his horse for- 
ward, and, with a slight inehnation of the body said, 
"Ahwdl shuma^’^ (“ How do you do ”) The greetmg 
was responded to in the same maimer and language, and 
then both parties, mmglmg into one, proceeded without 
further ceremony or delay 

Passing over a ridge of bare pebbly ground, from which 
Kimak Port was seen four nulea to the north-east, we 
descended into a great hollow, level with that just left 
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behind It exteuda for many miles to the south-west as 
a low-lying plain, or lacuatrme ioUow, hoidered to the 
south by a coast-line of high clay banks This is the 
Hdmiin of Sistan the name in Peisian signifies a level 
deseit plain We eiossed it m a noitlieily direction, and. 
passmg ail extensive graveyaid, a little faither on came to 
our camp, pitched close undei the walls of Burj ’Alain 

The ,graveyaid occupies the base and slopes of a clay 
ridge /on the left of our path, and dates only from the 
comineneemcnt of the picsent ccntuiy A couple of 
dorrisd mausolea on the ciest of the ndge mark the tombs 
of ’Alam Khan, the founder of the Nahroc colony m 
Sisjtan, and of his son. Dost Muhammad, the brothel of 
thjfe present chief, Shaiif Khan The other giaves aie 
different fiom any we have hitheito seen Over each 
g^ave IS built an oblong platform or block, lying north 
and south The material is raw brick neatly plastered 
'With clay, and on the upper surface is the figure of a 
coffin The dimensions of these structures are appaiently 
uniformly six feet by three high, and two and a half 
wide They appeared eaiefuUy kept, and gave the ceme- 
tery a neat look 

This IS the first vdlage we have come to in Sistan 
proper, which it seems is hmited to a veiy small aiea 
We were much surprised, on leavmg camp this mommg, 
to hear our companions say that we should enter Sistan 
by-and-by, bemg under the impression that we had 
already done so on passmg beyond Eiidb&r In reality 
howevei — so we ore told — we only entered SistEin to-day 
where the ishobtd of Sharif Khan met us, the country 
beyond to the south bemg called, on the east Tr^li, and 
on the west Ziriah, which smks rapidly to the south 
In this restricted sense Sistan is a very small country, and 
onlv comnrises the low-lvmg lacustrine basin, oi H^iffi, 
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that lies between the Naizar on the north and the ckSa of 
the Zirrah desert on the sonth^ the delta of the Helmand 
on the east, and the Saishela ravine on the west 
During the afternoon^ Shailf Khan, the chief of the 
Nahroe Baloch settled in Sistan, paid us a visit He la 
a tail, WBll-built, handsome man, and was richly dressed 
in the Afghan fashion His manners are polished for 
Baloch, the result evidently of his residence at Tehran, 
where he has spent several years as a political prisoner 
or dhmii He is now, under the rule of the Persians, the 
most important, though by no means the most influen- 
tial, chief m the countiy In deference to his Persian mas- 
ters he has adopted the Shia doctrine, and most of the 
tube have m this particular foUowed the lead of their chief 
He has also married hrs daughter to All Akbar, the eldest 
son of Hashmat-ul-Mulk Mir 'Alam Khan, the Persian 
governor of Sistan The Nahioe Baloch, of whom 
Sharif Khan is the piesent representative, are compara- 
tively modem settlers m Sistan About the beginning 
of the present century, the Kayim chief Bahrd.m Khan, 
being piesaed by the Sanjar&nl Baloch on the one side, 
and the Saibandi and Shalirki on the other, called m the 
aid of the Nahroe Baloch under their chief 'Alam Khan, 
and settled them od the south borders of Sistan as a check 
upon the encroachments of the other's 

’Alam Khan was the son of Mrrza Khan, chief of a 
shepherd tribe dwelling in the Nahroe hdla north of 
Bampflr He came mto Sistan with no great gathermg, 
and was granted the lands of G6d, Cal^i Nan, Bui] ^AJam 
(restored from rums and named after himself), and two 
or three other villages, as military fiefe ’Adam Khan, on 
the subseq^uent dechne of the Kayani family, declared 
hia independence, and on hia death was succeeded by his 
son. Dost Muhammad This latter died m 1857, and 
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AVtis succeeliicl liy Lus Iji other, Sharif, the piesent chief 
They wci'Q aU Sruini Muhammaiiaiis, anil ezciciseii a 
auhoichnate influence on the pohtics of the eountiy till 
the anival of the Pciaians But now’', since then occu- 
pation of the country, they have heeome Shia Muham- 
luarlans, and attained to the foiemost importance in 
the country, though numeiically they are the weaheat 
paity 

Burj ’Alam la a walled town built on the alojoe of a 
high clay bank that heie bounds the hnUow to tlie north- 
waid The walla are crenated and loopholed, but, horn 
the situation of the town, the bouaea in the upper pait 
are commanded over the waUa horn the low ground to 
the east The houses are crowded togethei in a confused 
jumble of domed huts, and are overlooked by the citadel, 
built on an emmence at the north-west angle The town 
IS said to shelter four hundred famihes 

6i/i March — ^Burj 'Alam to Wdaddn, aix mdes After 
clearing the waUed vmeydxds and corn-fields about our 
camp, we came to a great canal flowing westward, and 
in parts oveifiowmg, between raised banks at twelve or 
fourteen feet above the level of the plain We followed 
it a short distance, and then turned to the north-east, 
over a promontory of high clay banks covered with 
pebbles similar to those seen m the desert, and agam 
descending to the low land, picked oui way amongst 
bogs and pools to the banks of the canal at Eimnk , half- 
way on the march The pools, formed by overflowings 
from the canal, were swarming with all sorts of wild- 
fowl Disturbed at their busy mommg meal by our 
approach, they rose m dense clouds that daakened the 
sky, and, whirling overhead m rapid flights, filled the air 
with an uproar of discordant sounds, heard far above the 
shouts, emses, and imprecations of our camp-followers. 
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as tliey flDuncleretl and stiugglecl in the passage of the 
canal 

We ourselves were ferried across on the native tUtin^ to 
a narrow landing diiectly iindei the walls of the Kimak 
fort, at a spot wheie, for a short distance, the stream 
flows flush with the plain, though both above and below 
it it flows between rarsed banks considerably higher 
than the general level of the suiface The tutln is a very 
clumsy raft or float, constructed of bulrushes bound to- 
gether in bundles, and strengthened by tamaiisk stakes 
It derives its name horn the tut^ or rush, of which it 
IS made, and is about eight feet long by thiee wide, and 
one and a half deep The ends of the bundles of rushes 
axe at one end coiled over and pegged to the upper sm- 
facB by long wooden pms, and the body of the raft is 
strengthened by cross libs of tamarisk above and below, 
fastened together through its substance by cords passing 
between the bundles, which are arranged lengthways, 
whilst the foim is secured by long tamarisk staves 
fastened at the sides, as is shown m the annexed sketch 



There were only two of these rafts at the ferry Our- 
selves and boxes were ferried across on them on succes- 
sive trips, and the rest of onr camp and escort forded the 
stream a httle lower down, where the water reached to 
the necks of the men Each raft could only accommodate 
two passengers and two small boxes, with one man to 
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pole it aciDSS the stream We each sat upon a box, ani 
the weight of all sunk the raft to the level of the water 
We were obliged to sit perfectly still m the centie to 
prevent a capsize, a catastrophe that ■was more than once 
threatened m our short transit by the clumsy move- 
ments of the wherryman with his pole After landing on 
the other side, we passed round the walls of Kimak, and 
through some small orchards and vineyards to the banks 
of the canal a httle farther up, where we halted to 
watch the passage of our baggage and escort 
The whole of our party comprised about a hundred and 
thirty horsemen, sixty or seventy camels, more than half 
that number of mules and baggage-pomes, and about 
thirty footmen The camp eq^uipage was more or less 
wetted, and several mishaps occurred, but no serious loss 
or accident , and in three hours and a half the whole of 
our party were safely across the Kohak cansd, or, as it is 
here called, Mddai'i^Lb (mother of the water) Where 
we crossed, the canal is between thirty and forty yards 
wide , it is said to have an average dep'th of nme feet 
here, and is only fordable m two or three places. The 
ford at Kimak was very narrow, and most of the mishaps 
that occurred were owing to the cattle getting off the 
direct Ime mto deep water ' 

The Kohak canal, as its name implies, is taken off the 
Hehnand above a weir thro'wn across the river at that 
place In reabty it drains the nver into its own channel 
to the extent of divertmg its stream, for very little, at 
this season, escapes over the nver, and the river bed 
beyond it is a mere succession of stagnant pools, that 
cease far short of reaching the pool, or lake marsh, 
mto which the Helmand m its ordmary course disem- 
bogues The canal traverses the plam westward, and 
gives off some large branches, which are unfoxdable 
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Fiom these au intricate netwoik of smallei canaJs 
branch oS, and ramify the whole country south of the 
Naizar, fertilising it to an extraoidinary degree 

Kimak is a small village enclosed within crenatcd and 
loopholed walls, and protected by a citadel at the south- 
west comer It is the lesidence of Sherdil Khan, the 
brother of Sharif Khan of Buij 'Alom, and is now held 
by a party of Persian soldiers They certainly seem to 
have established themselves here pretty strongly, for I 
observed that they thiashed the people very freely right 
and left, with an amount of submission on their part T 
was not prepaied to see The fact is, Persian rule is 
so stern, and their punishments so severe and so horribly 
cruel, that an unusual amount of oppression and violence 
are endured by the seifs befoie they are goaded into 
resistance 

From Kimak, leavmg the ndge of Jay mounds called 
Atashgah half a mile to our left, we pioceeded north- 
eastwards, and at three miles camped at Wdsiliin, a 
small village, around which are some Baloch huts Our 
route all the way led over corn-fields flooded with watei, 
and we had to pick a path to avoid the deep mud 

Due north of our loute the Koh Hhojah hill appeared 
on the horizon, an isolated block of black rock of no 
great height The general aspect of the country is a 
vast gently undulatmg plam, diversified here and there 
by low sandhiUa, and bounded towards the east by high 
desert clifis, that now and agam come into view 

The authorities at Wd.Bil^ made themselves as dis- 
agreeable to us as they could short of actual violence, 
They not only would not piovide our camp with supplies 
themselves, but piohibited the people fiom sellings to 
us, and went so fai as to turn back some loads of foddei 
aheady purchased and being brought to camp by some 
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of our camp-followers The Saggicl’s Afghans coiill 
not biDok this condnet on the part of those who stood in 
the position of hosts towairls ns, and a scuffle ensued 
between them and some of the -viUELge people The 
oceuriencewas at once seized upon by the opposite party 
as a subject of complaint , but the Saggiil, to cut the 
mattei short, had his four followers soundly flogged on 
the spot, and letuined the loads of stiaw purchased m 
the village Our cattle for the day were put on short 
rations, eked out with what they could pick up on the 
plain This is our disagreeable recollection of WSsilln 
A more agreeable remembrance is kept ahve by the 
appropriate name of the place, which signifles m Arabic 
“the mceteis ” It was heie we had the pleasure of 
meeting Majoi Ewan Bean Smith, who arrived towards 
the close of the day fiom Sir F Goldsmid's camp at 
Banj^, and learning of the safety and welfare of their 
party, for though letters had been passmg between our 
camps, we had on more than one occasion heard disquiet- 
ing rumours concermng the security of our friends 
So we met at last, notwithstandmg the “rude bar” m 
our progress through the Garmsel , and, to turn from the 
serious to the frivolous, gamed full credit for what had 
been unammoudy conceded as the most telling of the 
riddles exchanged between the two camps, the one m 
question havmg been propounded to ezplam the cause of 
delay m our arrival m Sistan ^ 

Next day we marched twelve miles to Naairabad, and 
camped on the plain north-west of the fort Our route 
was northerly, over a level country, more or less extensively 
cultivated, and freely irrigated by numerous water-cuts 
The soil is hght and sandy, and is described as extremely 

* Riddle What la the cause of ilelay in our joining you ui Sistan 
Re^y There is a Baih^r m the way 
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fertile in the production of cereals and melons In some 
parts the land seemed to have received a deposit from 
nver floods 

At about midway on the march we crossed a strip of 
waste land, the surface of which presented a very le- 
maikable appearance from the action of a high Avmd that 
prevails here at certain seasons The soih winch was a 
compact sand, had been scooped into long wind-swept 
refts, all fiom noith-weat to south-east The edges of 
these were as clean and shaip as if they had been dressed 
with a chisel, and on passing the hand across them, left 
the conviction that they could inflict an ngly wound on 
tlie shins of the unwary travellei stumbling against them 
A few tamaiisk bushes dotted the surface here and theic, 
with small patches of camel-thoin and saltwort, and l)y 
their bend and direction of branches evidenced the vio- 
lence and persistence of the wind that had so cut the 
suiface into striae 

Beyond this we passed some rums of vdlages and a 
miserable hamlet called Kandfirak It is only interesting 
m a historical point of view as bemg the scene of a 
desperate fight and tenible slaughtei of the Shahrki 
rebels in the time of Shah Tymhr, Durrani Towards 
the close of Shah Ahmad’s reign, the Shahrki tribe, in 
the perpetual revolutions charactensmg the normal con- 
dition of this province durmg centimes past, had, by 
contmual encroachments on the lands of their neighbours 
the Kaydni, contiived to gam the ascendancy in the 
politics of the country, and Shah Tymiir, on succeeding 
to the throne of Afghamatan, just a century ago, ap- 
pointed thenr chief, Mtr Beg, governor of the provmce 
Mfr Beg, Shahrki, was killed about the year m 
a petty fight against the Nflrzais at Eiidb^, and the 
government of Sistanwaa then restored to the hereditary 
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chief, Malik Bahidm, in subordination to Tymiii’s gov- 
ernor of LAsh, an Afghan noble named Zam^n Ehan, 
Popalzai This joint authoiity failed in its purpose, and 
the Shahrki, rebeUing against the Kaydni, defied the 
authority of the king Tymhi consequently sent afoiee 
of Afghans under Barkhmddj: Khan, Achakzai, to reduce 
them to subjection This he did by the vietories of 
Kandiirak and Mykhana, the feiocity and slaughter 
attending ■which are commemoiated m the popular songs 
of the country to the present day 

Farthei on Bom Kandiirak, at about a mile from 
Nashabad, we were met by an xsticbal party of sixty 
horsemen, headed by Haji Asad Khan, before whom 
were led a couple of yadah, or fully cajiaiisoned horses 
He holds the lank of y‘(i'zbAsM or captain in the 
service of the Piinec-Grovernor of Khorassan, by whom 
he has been deputed to this country expiessly foi the 
purpose of carrying back a rehable account of the real 
state of affairs heie Major Smith introduced us suc- 
cessively, anithe YiizhSahl on each occasion nearly bowed 
himself over the horse’s side There was a momentary 
pause, and then the Persian, with the national facdity, 
•freed himself of some choicely-expressed commonplaces, 
which, under the ciieumstances, would have been better 
unsaid, for they sounded so much hke irony He hoped 
we had made a pleasant journey and found all we 
required, when he well knew we had not He hoped we 
should find everythmg to our comfort and satisfaction, 
when he was certam we should not , and so on. The 
ceremony of introduction over, we went on together m 
a mixed crowd to the south face of the fort, and then 
along the side of its ditch up the west face to our camp, 
pitched on the plain a few hundred yaids beyond the 
north-west corn pi of the citadel 
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In the course of the afternoon, Khan Baha Khan, 
Haz&rah of Herat, now in the service of the Amur of 
Grhazn, the Persian governor ol this country, called for 
hdlpwsi (a cereniDnial viait to UKjuue of our health and 
weLfare) He is a stout nnddle-agecl man, with decided 
Tatar cast of features, but, contrary to the type, has a 
long bushy beard and mustaches His manner was cold 
and impassible, and he performed his part of the cere- 
mony m a thoroughly perfunctory manner 

Aware, probably, that we were unprepared to receive 
his visit with the reijuisites demanded by Persian eti- 
quette, he was aecompamed by some attendants bearing 
his calydn 01 smokmg apparatus, and the essentials for 
brewing tea A slight hint paved the way to their m- 
troduction, and our visitor puffed and coughed, and 
coughed and puffed, until it was time for him to depart 
From his stoutness of body, the effort appeared more 
laborious than any pleasure the habit could afford him, 
for he seemed sometimes almost to lose his breath, whilst 
beads of perspuation stood upon his forehead I had 
never before nor smee seen the calydn produce such 
marked effects 

His visit was followed by that of the son of [the Per- 
sian Commissioner, Sartipiaurval MirzS< M^tdm Khan, 
on a s imil ar errand He was a pale-faced, beaidless 
youth, of timid and reserved manner, but mteUigent 
conversation With him agam we sipped tea accordmg 
to rule, and in due course he took hia leave, and, follow- 
ing his predecessor, went from our tent to visit the 
Afghan Commissioner After their departure, a servant 
of the Amir of G-hazn arrived with a few oranges and 
some lumps of sugar' on the part of his master, and he 
was followed by another biingmg back our requisition 
for supplies on payment for the same, with a verbal re- 
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i^ueat that a cletailEd list of our paity and oach item rc- 
ijnired might he submitted This was done, and mean- 
while our Battle and followers remamed without food all 
da7 Late in the evening, aftei we had retired to leat, 
another mcasengei amved with an intimation that the 
supplies were ready for issue inside the fort , but it was 
too late to get mole than a modicum of fodder for the 
cattle 

Naatrabad, under the Persian rule, has been estab- 
bbshed as the capital of Sistan It is the residence of 
Mir Alam Khan, chief of Gliazn, who has been ap- 
pointed the Persian governor, with the title of Hushmat- 
ul-MuIk, and is the headquarters of the Persian authority 
m this country Its garrison is stated at eight hundred 
sar 6 az or Persian infantiy, two hunched horse, and eight 
guns The town 01 slialir (city), as it is here called, 
IS merely the origmal vdlage of Nasirabad enclosed 
within fortified walls sunounded by a ditch They 
have evidently been very recently constructed, and 
are meant more for show than for real defence 
Adjommg the north-west eomei of the town, but dis- 
tinct from it, IS the citadel, which is a strongly-built 
mud structure, with eight turret bastions on each face, 
and a covered way between the ditch and glacis The 
curtains between the bastions are high, loopholed, and 
crenated 

Near the north-west angle of the citadel, on the verge 
of the ditch, and at no distance from our camp, is one 
of these wmdmills so common in and so peeuliai to this 
country It was evidently out of repau, and the mourn- 
ful creakmg of its flanges, as they were revolved hy the 
midnight breeze, effectually depnved us of sleep dunng 
the hours of darkness This sort of win dmill , or dsyde 
Ml, as it IS called, is scientifically though very roughly 
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CDnstnictBcl, in adaptation to tliB prevalent ^vuid in tins 
legion 

It eonaiata of two parallel mnd walls^ running north 
and souths one of these, usually the eastern wall, is 
cuived round so as to neaily close the noithern face, 
leavmg only a gap three 01 four feet wide between it 
and the opposite wall, the southern face, on the contrary, 
is left completely open In the centre, on the ground 
between these walls, aie placed the miUstones , the upper 
‘one woikmg on a pivot fixed m the nentre of the lower 
one by means of an upiight pole fixed in its upper 
surface, and playing above through a hole m a great 
beam that rests tiansveisely on the tops of the aide 
walls This upright pole 01 mast is furnished with 
wings or paddles, made of light frames of wood fixed 
perpendicularly, and along their outer halves coveicd 
with bands of reed matting or wickerwork, which form 
flanges to catch the wind and turn the mill The follow- 
ing horizontal and vertical sections will illustrate the 
plan of these mills 




The wmd enters at A, marked m the horizontal sec- 
tion, and turning the flange opposite, brmgs round the 
next, and so on, and escapes at the wide southern open- 
ing In some parts of the country these mills are adap- 
ted to work horizontally for the raising of water, but wc 
did not see any of these 
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The ■weather had been cloudy throiighout the day, 
and at night a cold noith-we&t wind set m, and the 
thermometer sunk horn 78° Fah at three pm to 40° 
Fah at daybreak The elevation of Nasfrabad is about 
1520 feet above the sea 
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%th March — Naairabad to Banj&Tj aix miles, and halt 
two days After passing along the north face of the fort, 
onr route went north-east across a jangal of tamarisk, 
more or less flooded by overflowings fiom a great canal, 
which we crossed twice by luatic budges thrown acioas 
projectmg piers formed of alternate layers of clay and 
fagots The pools between which we picked our path 
were swarmmg with wild-fowl of all sorts The 
ground of the road was so soft and deep m mud that it 
was impossible to get withm range of them, and we thus 
lost sevBial specimens that were quite unknown to us 
Beyond this strip of flooded jangal we turned east- 
ward across an open plain towards Sir F G-oldsmid’s 
camp, pitched close to the south of the village of Banj&r, 
and at half a mile or so from the tents were met by an 
^sticbdl sent out more Persico flom the camp It was 
headed by Major E B Smith (who came on yesterday 
from Naairabad), preceded by two led horses, or yada\ 
and comprised the several members of Sir F GoldaimTs 
party, namely, Major Lovett, E E , and Messrs Thomas, 
Bowyer, and Eozano, supported by a party of thirty or 
forty of the Mission servants mounted for the occasion. 
With them we proceeded to the camp, and, pendmg the 
arrival of our tents, alighted under the ITmon Jack flying 
from a movable flagstafi', guarded by a few Persian 
sentnes, m front of the principal tent, where we were 
received by Sir F Goldsmid 
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Boiiering the west of our camp is a great sheet of 
Avater, ciOAVtlecT Tvith vast numbers of watei-fowl of all 
soits It IS foimed by the oveifloiv of a gieat canal that 
branches off fiom the Kohak Eilii, oi Md.daiidb (which 
we crossed at Kimak), and passing Banjii, goes on to 
Jalalabad, and uiigates the countiy north of the Atashgdh 
iidge near Kimak 

Duo west of oui camp, standmg out very distmctly 
on the plain, at twenty miles off, is the Koh Khojah It 
is an isolated black block with a flattened summit 
Majoi Lovett, who has visited it, tells me it is about foui 
bundled feet above the level of the plam, and of a hard 
ciystallme black rock lesembling basalt The lock is 
divided mto two mam portions by a central gorge, and 
there are many mins of mud and atone on its aununit, 
and also a large reservoir excavated m the rock The 
lower slopes are covered with banks of hard compact 
day Until fouryeais ago this hill was surrounded by a 
leed-grown swamp of muddy and sahne water, two or 
three feet deep, and was approached from the shore by 
passages cut through the reeds, either on foot or on the 
riative liLtin propelled by a pole It now stands m the 
midst of a desiccated marsh many miles from the nearest 
water This is owing to the droughts that have pre- 
vailed m this country iurmg the past three or four years, 
and the consequent diymg up of the marshes formed by 
the overflowmgs of the two lagoons formed by the com- 
minglmg of the waters of the several riveis that converge 
to this pomt, as will bo more fully iescnhed further on 
Koh Khojah is also called Kohl Zdl or Zor and Kohl 
Rustam, and from ancient tunes has afforded an asylum 
for retreat to the prmces of the country when pressed by 
an enemy Malik Fata, Kaydm, when pressed by Nadir, 
is said to have abandoned his capital, Oal^ Fata, and to 
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liave taken refuge in tins strongliold^ wliere he held out 
seven yeaxs against his tioopBj whe 'were ultimately 
□bilged to retire thiough piesaure of famine 

Banj dr IS a flourishing viHage of about four hundred 
houses. It oiiginaUy belonged to the Kaydni tiibe^ but 
duimg the past half century has been in the possession 
of the Saibandi, and now only contains four oi five 
famihes of the oiigmal tribe In the possession of one 
of these famdiea, we weie informed, theie is a very 
ancient scroll or tmnCm ^ in a language not now known in 
the country It is supposed to he a recoid of the ancient 
history of the people at the tune when they weie fire- 
worshippBi^s It IS said to be held in gieat estimation, 
and IS not to be purchased for gold , its ezistence indeed 
is demed by the reputed owners for fear of then bemg de- 
prived of it, as they were of some viduable recoids m this 
unknown language by Prince Kamran of Herat, when 
he invaded the country in the early part of the present 
century He is said also to have cairied off some illum- 
inated tablets, and an ancient copy of the Ciu'dri and 
other Arabic manuscripts 

During our stay here the weather was more or less 
cloudy, and a skong north-west wmd blew with unabated 
force It m the most pievalent wmd m this region, and 
dunng the hot season blows without mteimission foi 
four months, and is, from this cucumstancBj called hddi 
sddo iiat, or ‘'wmd of a hundred and twenty (days) '' It 
usually commences about the nan roz, or vernal equmox, 
and contmues to the end of the harvest, or about the 
20th July. To the prevalence of this wmd is attributed 
the absence of trees from the plaan country, and this is 
easily understood, unless, as mthe gardens about some of 
the vallagBS, the trees be protected by walls or other 
means of shelter, for the violence of the wmd is of itseK 
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anfficient to wither the blossoms anJ. destroy fructifiea- 
tion 

In our experience of it the wmd was a cold euttmg 
blast, with the force of a moderate gale It commenced 
on the day of our arrival at Nasfrabad, on the Tth instant, 
and continued daily tdl we crossed the Siatan border mto 
L^Lah territory, six days later It generally commenced 
soon after sunrise, subsided somewhat at midday, and 
gradually recoveied its force after sunset It owes' 
its cause, apparently, to the rarefaction of the atmos- 
phere by the rays of a hot sun playing upon the vast 
sandy region to the south, and its coldness at this season 
IS deiived from the snowy mountains of Ghor, whence it 
proceeds In the hot season it raises clouds of sand, that 
obscuic the sky and prove extremely mjurious to the 
eyes 

ikom Baji]^ we got a very good view of the Nihban- 
ddn range of hills bounding Sistan on the west It is 
marked about midway by a deep valley or glen, which 
conveys its dramage after rams into the lake north-west 
of Koh Khojah Towards the noith the range appears 
continuous with the Farrah mountains, and towards the 
south with those of Sarhadd The elevation of Banj^li 
IS about 1580 feet above the sea. 

\lth Match — ^Binj^lr to Bolay, seven miles, and 
halt a day. These villages are hardly five miles apart 
by the direct route, but our path turned from north to 
east and then due north agam, m order to avoid the deep 
mud of the flooded fields, which aie here imgated by a 
number of considerable canals Withun the first three 
miles from Banjkr we forded two, with the water up to 
the saddle-flaps, and crossed three others by rustic bridges 
Beyond these we crossed, m an eastody directioUj a strip 
of wmd-BCoopedsand, similar to that already described on 
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the' marcli to 'Naalrabad, and a little faitliei on passed 
the viUage of Dih AfghEin to our right It is a strong 
little fort, snrrouiidBi hy hut settlements of the Tokhi 
Grhilzais and other Afghans The fort itself is noTV 
garrisoned by Persian sarbdz Across the plam, at about 
three miles to its west, is the fortified village of Shyt&,vak 
It formerly belonged to the Kdy&nfs, but has for the past 
half century been m the possession of the Sarbandis In 
the opposite direction, away to the east and south-east, 
is seen a vast mass of rums, that cover several square 
miles of country We could learn nothing more regard- 
ing them than that they are m the vicinity of Casimabad 
and Iskil 

Fiom Dih Afghan our route turned north, and at a 
couple of miles brought us to Bolay, which consists of 
two open villages close to each other We passed these, 
and camped on a bit of hard, flat, wmd-swept, and bare 
ground, a few hundred yards farther on At a few 
miles across the plam to the eastward are the extensive 
rums of ZdhidAn. They extend as far as the eye can 
reach towards the north-east, and are said to be continu- 
ous with those of Doshdk, about nme miles fi:Dm the 
Helmand 

These rums, with those of PulM, NaddH, and Peshd- 
wardn, are the most extensive in Sistan, and mark the 
Bites of populous cities, the hke of which are not to he 
found at this present day m aU this region between the 
Indue and the Tigris Their melancholy sohtudes now 
merely exist as the silent memorials of the destruction 
wrought by that “Scourge of God” Tameilane This 
Tatar mvader, whose real name was Tymtir, is said to 
have been wounded m .the ankle by an arrow at the 
siege of Doshdk, from the effects of which he became 
permanently lame. Hence the epithet la/ng added to his 

Q 
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name — Tyinfir lung, or “Tymiii tlie lame,” our Tomei- 
lone 

Aceordmg to local tradition, the Tatar -was so enraged 
at the opposition lie BSpeneneed here, that he destroyed 
every city m the province, massacred its people 'whole- 
sale, and reduced the whole country to a desolate waste , 
and it has never since regained its former prosperity 
Kinneir, m his "Memou of the Persian Empire,” sup- 
poses the ancient Zarany of Ptolemy to he the same as 
DosMik, or more properly Dahshilk, as I was informed 
hy a native, from the ten branches of the canal which 
were at this spot taken from off the Helmand 

Zaiany, or Doshak, was the residence of T^iciib hm 
Leth, the founder of the Sufaxi dynasty of Sistan, who 
made it the capital of his kmgdom about 868 AD It 
was ultimately sacked and destroyed by Tamerlane in 
1384 AD , and has ever amce lemamed a desolate waste 
of rums, amongst which stands the modem town of 
Jalalabad, which at the commencement of the present 
century was the seat of the Kaydni chief Bahr dm Khan 
It IS now m the possession of the Sarhandi, Bahrd,m '3 
son and successor, JalAluddfn, having been finally driven 
out of Sistan m 1839 by MuhaTirmnn.il Kezd Khan, their 
chief, whose seat was Sihkoha 
We halted a day at Bolay, owmg to some diffi culty 
and delay on the port of the Persian governor of Sistan 
in providing camels for our parfy During our stay 
here the north wind blew with unabated force, and 
swept the gidtmd around our camp as clean as a board 
I observed that the hard clay soil was striated m long 
hnes from north to south by the persistent action of this 
wmd, and we found some plants curiously affected m 
then* growth by the same cause 

Some wormwood, saltworts, and a species of zizy- 
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pliU3, here ceJIbI Tcwoa/r, were all growing prostrate on 
the grouni, watt, their stems and twigs projecting only 
m the cbrection of the wind The thorny branches of 
the zizyphus formed long slender trails recnmbent on 
the ground, and here and there formed fiesh attachments 
by httle shoots strikmg root into the soil These plants 
are very sparsely scattered, and oidy iise sis mches or 
Bo above the surface, whilst not a single bush or tree 
IS to be seen on the plam 

Koh Khojah and the Nihbandd,n range are seen very 
distmctly to the west of our position The first stands 
out boldly on the open plam, and the othei bounds the 
prospect beyond it The horizon towards the north is 
marked for many miles east and west by a contmuous 
line of black columns of smoke curbng up into the air, 
and formmg a vast stratum of dense obscurity The 
explanation of this great conflagration is that the natives 
at this season annually sot fire to the reeds and rushes 
beltmg the borders of the pools or lagoons, m order to 
make way for the fresh shoots on which their cattle 
pasture 

From Bolay we marched twenty-eight miles m a 
northerly direction, and camped amidst the rums of Sil- 
ySn, which form but a small portion of the vast, extent 
of rums collectively styled Peshdiwar^n. 

Our route, at first across a bare, hard, wmd-swept flat, 
afterwards led across a rough, wmd-scourged, sandy tract, 
evidently a deposit from floods, on which was a thin 
jangol of tamarisk and saltworts Farther on, passmg 
the rums of a village called Kohak, we came to a thick 
belt of tall tamarisk jangal, and following it for half-an- 
hour, at about the tenth mile turned to the left mto it 
to a large canal, now dry, where we halted for break- 
fast The bushes m this jangal are marked at about 
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eiglitSBn. incliES from tte giomid by a line of dnffc and 
ahreda of cfry acum of confervae and similar water-weeds 
caught in the branches, aud all duectcd from north to 
south, and indicating a rush of waters diauung m that 
course 

The canal, which we were told had been dry for four 
years past, is called Ehdi Jahdndb^d, or “the river of 
Jahanabad ” It runs from Jahanabad on the Helmand 
midway between Kohak and Jalalabad, to the Koh 
Ehojah We found some pits of yellow putrid water in 
its bed They were apparently used for watenng cattle, 
as there were drmlong troughs formed of loosely laid 
bncks attached to each In the dry mud of the canal 
we found some large mussel sheUa, and its banka weie 
overgrown with tall reeds 

Proceedmgfrom this, and leaving b e h m il us the village 
of Eindan to the right and that of Call Nan to the left, 
the last habitations on this border of Sistan, we at four 
miles came to the Naizdr, which foims the boundary 
between Siston and Hokdt 

The Naiz&r, as the name unphes, is a belt of reeds and 
rushes It extends for many miles east and west, and 
connects the pool or lagoon of the He lman d with that of 
the Faixah Eiid by a stiip of swamp Durmg the past 
four years this swamp has been dry Where we crossed 
it the belt is about siE miles wide, its reeds had been cut 
and burnt to the stumps, and its soil was desiccated, and 
marked by beaten tracks over the stubble 

Previous to its desiccation this swampy tract used to 
be crossed by the natives on foot or on horseback, or on 
the tUt^n rafts already described, by passages cut through 
the dense growth of reeds UsuaUy the swamp was 
covered to the depth of a foot or so with a thick muddy 
water, undnnkably Bahne , but in flood seasons its height 
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rosB to thrse or four feet and inundated the country to 
the south In some parts wheie we crossed the NaiZcir 
the reeds had not been cut or humtj and they rose to a 
height of ten or twelve feet m impenetrable patches 
Away to the right of our path tall pillais of smoke iiaing 
from the burning reeds filled the sky with dense clouds 
of obscuiity Vast herds of homed cattle, deaciihed as of 
a superioi breed, are fed on the young shoots that sprout 
from the burnt-down leeds 

Beyond the Naiz&j we entered on a wide waste of 
solitude, a very embodiment of desolation and despair 
The surface was everywhere thiown mto small tumub 
of soft spongy soil, here and theie w^hite as snow with 
saline effloiescenee, and strewed all ovei with lei bucks 
belonging to old graves, many of which weie sufidciently 
preserved to be readily traceable Gromg across this 
weu’d tiact in a north-westeily direction, we presently 
came to the wilderness of luins known as PeahAwar^n, 
and marchmg amongst them for five or sixtrulea, camped 
near a cluster called Sily^n, with the fort of Pesh^warin 
bearing due west at about three miles Beyond the fort 
IS aeen a solitary, low, round-backed hill called Kohi 
Ghfich, m which sulphur is said to be found To the 
south of this hill is the lake or lagoon of the Fairah Efid, 
which empties mto it on the east side of the hill, whilst 
the Hardt Elid empties mto it on the west side of it 
The Naizdr, which we crossed midway on this day’s 
march, extends up to thia lake along the southe:pn border 
of the Pesh^.war6n rums In the opposite direction, 
towards the east, it extends up to the lake or lagoon of 
the Helmand, which is described as much larger than 
that of the Farrah Eiid, bemg about twenty miles long by 
twelve broad It is formed by the convergence at one 
spot of the rivers Helmand, Kbosh, and Khusp^ In flood 
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seaBDiia this lake oyerflowa and joins that of the Farrah 
Eiid, over the Naiz&x belt we crosseii, and fills the whole 
of the leed-grown swamp down to Koh Khojah If m ex- 
ceaaiVB flood, the waters then flow into the Saiahela, which 
IS a channel alona the western border of the ancient lacus- 
tnne baam, and tliua find a pasaage to ths Zirrah. marah, 
a deep bollow away to tbe aoutb of Siatan Sucb floods 
raiely occur now-a-daya, and all this southern tract has 
been dry as long as the memory of man goes back 

Wo halted a day at this place, and took the opportumty 
to Tiait the fort of Peahiwardn and the other principal 
ruma around It is q^uite beyond my power to desenbe 
these rums, which cover many sijuare miles of country, 
and aie known by difl'erent names for the different 
groups, such as Silyan, Dih MaMn, Kol MAnit, (fee 
Suffice it to say, that the leadily distinguishable moso[ueB 
and coUeges, and the Arabic mscriptiona traceable on the 
fapadea of some of the prmcipal bmldmga, clearly refer 
their date to the period of the Arab conquest, and further, 
as 13 evidenced by the domes and arches forming the 
roofe of the houses, that then as now the country was 
devoid of timber fit for buddmg purposes The most 
remarkable eharaeteristie of these rums is them vast 
extent and excellent preservation The material and 
style of architecture ore both equally good, and m some 
parts are so httle damaged that they jcould be easily 
lestored with an ordmary outlay of capital and labour 
Paasmg amongst the rums are the traces of several canals, 
and one of these, which has recently been restored by 
the chief of HokiLt, now biings a stream of good water up 
to the Silydn rums for the irngation of some land m the 
vicmity, which it is proposed to cultivate so soon as the 
coxmtry recovers from its present state of anarchy and 
discord 
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TliB great extent of theye ruina, winch cover an area of 
about SIX miles by eight, leads to the suspicion that they 
are not the remains of one and the same city existing in 
its entuety throughout their extent, but rather the out- 
growths of successive cities rising on the rums of them 
predecessors upon the same spot We were unable^ how- 
ever, to trace any diffeiencea m the appeaiances of the 
several groups to bear out such a suspicion On the 
contraiy, they so exactly resemble each other that any 
one group may be taken as representative of the otheis 
In this view these lums do certainly repiesent a most 
flourishmg period m the history of this country 

The rums of Peshdwaa^in leaemble m pomt of archi- 
tecture those of Zahidd,n and Cald Fata, but diffei from 
those of Kaikobdd, which are evidently of much older 
date, though amongst them are found some structures 
datmg from the Arab period 

On croaamg the Naizdr we passed out of Sistan, or the 
district known by that nanoBj in the restricted application 
of the term current at the present day Its limits have 
been already mentioned, and I may here state that it is 
about sixty miles broad from north to south, and about 
one hundred long from east to west Withm this area 
the general aspect of the country is a wide unlulat- 
mg plain of a bght sandy soil, smgularly bare of trees, 
except on the borders of the two lagoons, which are 
frmged with forests of the tamarisk, whilst the swamp 
connecting them is crowded with a dense growth of tall 
reeds. 

Surrounded as it is by desert wastes, this district of 
Sistan presents a very populous and highly cultivated 
area Its territory is divided between four distinct tribes, 
who are now under the rule of the Persian possessors of 
the country since their occupation of it seven years ago 
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Previous to 1865, wlien this distiict formed an mtegral 
portion of the Afghan kingdom, these several tribes were 
constantly wanmg against each other, and encroaching 
upon the lands of the weakei party 

The tnbes above alluded to are the Sistani, Saibandi, 
Shahrki, and Baloch They are distributed very un- 
eq^ually ovei about sixty viUagBS, averagmg 250 houses 
each, and then dates of settlement m the country also 
differ very considerably 

The most ancient inhabitants, and apparently the 
origmal possessors of the country, are mduded m tho 
Sistam tnbe, which at the present day consists of aboii- 
gmals and representatives of various tnbes, who have 
been thrown together and mcorporatei here by successive 
waves of comjuest and revolution durmg many centuries 
Much obsematy hangs over the ongmal Sistani , but thdr 
rulmg family have long been known, under the appeUation 
of Kaydni, as the hereditary piinces of the eountiy, and 
are supposed to trace their descent to the ancient kings 
of the period when the seat of government of the Persian 
empire was m Sistan. Tradition is at variance on this 
pomt, as I was informed by an mteUigent native of the 
country According to the commonly accepted account, 
the KaySiUi family are the hneal descendants of Kaiko- 
bad, the founder of the Kayim dynasty m the romantic 
age of Zd and his son Eustam, of whose birth and 
prmcipal exploits Siatan was the theatre Other accounts 
assign then descent to Yaciib bm Leth, the potter of 
Sistan, who, turnmg the times to his own advantage, 
usurped the government of Sistan, and m B58 AD 
founded the Sudan dynasty, which was finally extin- 
guished m the person of Kuhf, when Mahmfid of Ghazni 
conquered the country towards the close of the tenth 
century Be this as it may, the Kayinia were the 
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dDminant family m Sistan up to the commencement of 
the present century, and their chiefs figure prominently 
m the history of KhorEtssan durmg the first half of the 
precedmg century, memorable for the deelme and fall of 
the Persian empire of the Suffairs, the mvasion and 
devastation of their country by the Afghans under Mh 
Mahmiid, the son of Mir Wais, Ghdzaa, and the nse of 
the conijueror, Nadir Shah, whose death m 1747 was 
followed by a redistribution of the map of Central Asia 
between the Cajars m Persia, the Uzbaks m Bukhara,, 
and the Afghans in Khorassan 

It was durmg the revolution attending theievolt of the 
Ghilzais and Abdahs, and the estabbshment of Kandahar 
as an mdependent prmeipality, under their leader Mir 
Wars, Ghilzai, m 1810, that the Kay ini chiefs of Sistan, 
who had heretofore held their lands and titles under 
firmans firom th'e Persian kmgs, first threw off their aUe- 
giance to the, throne of Persia During the successive 
mvasions of Persia thiough Sistan m 1720-21, under 
Mir Mahmfid, the son and successor of Mir Wais, the 
Kayini chief Mahk Asadullah was the mdependent 
ruler of Sistan, ^d he accorded the mvadmg Afghans 
an unopposed passage through his territory 

About this period a cousm of the Sistan chief above 
named, one Malik Mahmiid, profitmg by the confusion of 
tbe tunes, issued from his desert-girt home, and q^uickly 
seized the adjommg district of Khorassan Havmg 
secured Ghayn and Tabbas and Herat, the suceessful 
adventurer neat captured Mashhad and subdued Nishabiir 
and Sabzwdr, at the very tune that bis Afghan namesake 
and nval was prosecutmg his successes against the Per- 
sian capital ^ 

The unprecedented success of the Afghans now roused 
the jealousy ol the Kayim, who, fearful of their ascen- 
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daney, hurried to Ispahan to support his lawful sove- 
reign against the invader Hia loyalty, however, was not 
proof against the ready concessions of the Afghan , and 
MaJik Mahmdd being acknowledged by kHr Mahmiid in 
the independent possession of his conijucsts, hastened 
back to Mashhad and assumed the crown and title of the 
Kayam His enjoyment of the purple was neither long 
contmued nor peaceful , foi ho was presently opposed by 
the rising soldier Nadir Cuh, and, after siiecessive con- 
tests, was finally captuied by him and executed, together 
with a younger brother named Muhammad All, at Nisha- 
bor m 1727’ On this, Nadir reinstated the former chief, 
Malik AsaduHah, m the government of Sistan, and with 
him sent back Mahmild’s family and belongmgs to their 
homes 

AsaduUah shortly after died, and was succeeded by 
his son Mahk Husen He soon followed the example of 
his neighbours, and revolted Nadn then appomted his 
own nephew, All Cuh, governor of Sistan, and he pro- 
ceeded with a strong force to subdue the rehactory chief 
On his approach, Mahk Husen and his brothers, Fath 
Ah and Lutf Ah, took refuge m the i^and-fort of Koh 
Khojah, and there held out against Nadir’s troops for 
several years. They were finally concihated, and took 
service under Nadir, but not until their country had 
been devastated, and their own power thoroughly broken 
by the importation horn Persia of the Sarbandi and 
Shahrki tribes as feudal colonists ‘ 

On the death of Husen, his son, Mahk Sulemdh, suc- 
ceeded to the chiefship of the Kaylni family, but his 
authority was of a doubtful nature, and limited to the 
north-eastern portion only of the district On the parti- 
tion of the empire following on Nadu's death m 1747, 
Sistan was incorporated in the Durrom monarchy founded 
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by Sbah Abmad, and Malik SulQnad,n was rBoo^insed as 
its hersditary elusf, and bis pDSition strsngtbenBd. by a 
matrimonial alliancB with the new kmg, tbe Afghan 
SDVeiBign taking bis dangbtsr to wifs 

Tbe albance doBS not appsar to bavo brought any 
material advantage to the position or authority of the 
Kay^m family, and in tbs intestme struggles constantly 
waged between them and tbe new settlers they gradually 
succumbed to tbeu superior force Sulemdn was suc- 
ceeded by bis son, Malik Babr^lm, at Jalalabad He was 
so pressed by tbe Sarbandi and Sbabrki, that be called 
m the aid of 'Alam Khan, Nabioe Baloch, whom with 
bis foUowmg be settled at Eimak, Burj ’Alam, Ac , as a 
check upon the encroachments of bis enemies This 
measure appears to have given offence to Sbab Tymbr, 
the son and successor of Sbab Abmad, for on bis acces- 
sion to tbe throne of Afghanistan m 1773, be deposed 
tbe Kaydni, Mabk Babrdm, and m his place appointed 
the Sbabrki chief, Mtr Bey, governor of Siatan This 
chief was killed four years later in one of the many 
faction fights that seemingly foim a part of ordinary life 
in Sistan, andBahrdm was then restored to the cbiefsbip 
and government of Sistan, m subordination to the Afghan 
governor of the adjoming district of Llsb or Hok^t 
This arrangement did not work wbU, and the Sbabrki 
soon rose in revolt against Bahru’s authority, arid 
Tymfir m conseijuencB sent a foice of Afghans under 
Barkburdar Khan, Acbakzai, to reduce them, a task be 
performed very effectually, as has been before mentioned, 
by the vrotones of Kandiirak and Mykb^na After this, 
weakened as they abeady were by tbe encroachments of 
their enemies, tbe Kaydm influence rapidly decbned, and 
was at length reduced to a nulbty by tbe family dissen- 
sions that led to the estrangement of Babr^fiom bis son 
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and successor, JalSluddln Malib JaJ^iluddin was the 
last of the Kay^ni family "who exercLsed any authority 
m Sistan He appears to have been a very dissolute 
chaiacter, and was in 1838 expelled the country by the 
Saibandi chief Muhammad Eaza Kamran, the Herat 
prmce, remstated him m the foUowmg yeai, but he was 
agam driven out, and for a while found an asylum with 
the chief of Ghazn Hence he returned some years later 
to Sistan m beggared circumstancea, and diedm obscurity, 
leaving a son named HSsir Khan, and his son Azim 
Khan is now m the servLce of the Persian governor of 
the country Mahk Jaldluddln had a brother named 
Hamza Kham He left three sons — namely, Abb^s now 
residing in Jalalabad, GrulzSr m Bah^^^mabad, and MaJik 
Kh a.n m some other vdlage These are the represen- 
tatives of the ancient Kaydni family, and, viewmg them 
present condition, one may truly exclaim, “How tbe 
great have fallen I” Their immediate iclations hardly 
number twenty familiBS, and the whole tribe does not 
exceed a hundred fanulies, who are scattered about the 
district, mostly m very poor circumstances 

The rest of the Sistan tribe were formerly the serfs or 
subjects of the Kay^ni, and they now hold the same 
position under the other dommant tribes of the country 
They are styled generally dihcdn, or peasant, 
comprise repiesentatives of various tnbes, such as Ta- 
tars, Mughals, Turks, Uzbaks, Kurds, T&jlks, converted 
Grabars, and Persians They are principally employed m 
agnculture, cattle-herding, fishing and fowlmg, and the 
vanoufl handicrafts, and are a very poor and simple 
people They are said to be deficient m courage and 
energy, and m respect to their military q^ualitiea, are 
held m ,littlo estimation by the other tribes amongst 
whom they are distnbutbd as vassals Those of them 
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we saw in our progress tkrougli tlie country appeareii 
an inferior race ptysically, ancT had. sallow unhealthy 
compleziona 

The Sarbandi and Shahrki axe described as divisions of 
the Nahnai tribe, and their settlement in Sistan dates 
only fiom the time of Nadir Shah, by whose orders they 
weiB transported hither from Bnrujuid near Hamaddn 
The Sarbandi are leckoned at ten thousand f amili es m 
Sistan, and liie Shahrki at an eijual number, scattered 
oyer Sistan, Grhlzn, Kixmhn, and Ldr 

The Saibandi were at first settled at Srhkoha, War- 
mil, Chihng, and other viUages on the south of the 
h6mi&n, under their chief Mfr Cambar He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Mil Kochak, and he by his son 
Muhammad Razd, m whose time the tnbe doubled their 
possessions by encroachments upon the lands of the 
Hayim Mfr Khan succeeded his father, Muhammad 
Razi, and was m turn succeeded by his eldest son, of the 
same name, about the year 1836 This Muhammad Razd 
drove Mahk Jaldluddln, Kaydm, out of Sistan, and 
beconung mdependent at Sihkoha, was recogmaed as the 
most mfiuential of the local chiefs in the country 

These were Ah Khan of Chakansilr, son of Khan 
Jahan Khan, Sanjarini Baloch, a dependant of Kanda- 
har, Hdshim Khan, Shahrki, at Dashtak, and Dost 
Muhammad Khan, Nahroe Baloch, at Burj ’Alam, both 
dependants of Herat 

In the begmumg of 1^44, after the evacuation of 
Afghanistan by the British, Kuhndil Khan, the chief 
of Kandahar, returned to his prmcipality firom his 
retreat at Tehran, and on his way through Sistan 
received the submission of the Sarbandi, Shahrki, and 
Nahroe chiefs above mentioned In the foRowing year 
he annexed the Grarmsel as far as Rhdbir to Kandahar, 
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and "vyas in treaty with Muhammad Rsizk for a more per- 
fect eatahhahment of relations The negotiations were pro- 
longed for a couple of yeara, and then fell through owmg 
to the death of that chief in 1848 

Euhndil waa at this time diverted from his projects 
agamst Sistan by the menacing attitude of Tar Muham- 
mad at Herat, and in the meantime Muhammad Raz&, 
was succeeded at Sihkoha by his son Lutf Ab as a 
dependent of Yar Muhammad, who supported him with 
a contmgent of Herat troops and Afghan ofidcers posted 
at Sihkoha, Dashtak, Burj ’Alam, Kimak, -and other 
places 

The deceased chiefs brother All Khan, who was mthe 
servLcB of Kuhndil at Kandahar, m the following year 
set out for Sistan to oust his nephew, and furnished by 
Kuhndil with an army of six thousan^d men under the com- 
‘rnand of his brothei Muhrdd for the purpose The army 
was joined by the Nahroe and Sanjaranl Baloch chiefs 
with their respective contmgents at the Ilhdbdr frontier , 
Sihkoha was captured, Lutf Ah seized and deprived of 
Bight, and his uncle. Ah Khan, estabhshed m the govern- 
ment of Sistah on the part of Kukndd Khan, who then 
deputed his son Sultan Ah to the Persian court to secure 
the Shah’s approval and support 

Yar Muhammad, finding the country thus taken from 
him, set out from Herat to attack Ah Elhan , but on 
arrival at Lfch was suddenly taken seriously lU, and died 
on the way back to his capital m 1851 

In the confusion following on this event. Ah Khan threw 
off his dependence on Kandahar, and sent an envoy to 
the court of Persia with a tender of allegiance Hia 
messenger was well received, and returned with presents 
and the Persian flags as an emblem of his allegiance 
Ah Khan hoisted the flag on hia fort at Sihkoha, and 
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then sent his sons as hostages to Mashhad in 1853 A 
few years later, after the siege of Herat by the Persians, 
All Khan proceeded to Tehran, where he met with a clia- 
tmgnished reception, and his loyalty was further secured 
by a matrimonial alliance with the royal family, a daughter 
of the Prince Bahi4m, the Shah’s couam, being given to 
him m mariiage 

In the sprmg of IB 58, he returned to Sistanwith his 
Persian biide and a mditary cscoit , but the new regime 
mtroduced by him, and the interference of his Persian 
compamons in the mtemal affairs of the country, soon 
led to a general 1 evulsion of feeling against him and his 
foreign supporters , and a plot, headed by Taj Muham- 
mad, the brother of the deposed Lutf All, was foimed 
to get nd of him and his myimidons The Sistam were 
raised m revolt, and, m a mght attack upon Sihkoha, 
All Khan was surprised and slam by his nephew Taj 
Muhammad His Persian supporters weie then driven 
out of the country, and Taj Muhammad assumed the 
government as an mdependent chief m 1850 The Per- 
sian Grovemment vras restramed by treaty engagements 
from carrying out their purposed measures of retribution , 
and Taj Muhammad on his part expressmg regret for the 
mishap that befell the Peisian pimcess (she was shghtly 
wounded m the head m her attempts to protect her 
husband), and pleadmg excuses in jtistification of his 
conduct against his uncle, was pardoned Subsequently, 
through the medium of Mtr Alam Khan, the Persian 
governor of Grham, he was conciliated and won over to, 
the Persian mterest, and m 18 63, when the late Amir 
Dost Mnh n.TYiTn a.rl Khan advanced against Heiat, he, 
fearful of losmg his independence, and preferring alle- 
giance to a distant master than to one close at hand, 
appealed to the Persian Grovemment for protection, as a 
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Persian sulajeet, against the Afghan, and deputed his 
brother Kuhndil to the Persian court in earnest of his 
professions 

In the following, year Dost Muhammad, having restored 
Herat to has kingdom, died theie on the 9th of June m 
a npB old age, and was succeeded by the appomted heir, 
the present Amir Sher Ah TCban He hastened to 
Kabul to take up the leins of government , but ere he 
reached the capital commenced those plots and divisions 
that presently mvolved the country m a long-foieseen 
anarchy and bloodshed 

At this juncture Taj Muhammad’s envoy to Tehran 
returned to Sistan, accompamed by some of the pnncipal 
Persian officers who, on a former occasion, had come to 
the country with the late Ah Khan The chief of these, 
Sartip Salih Muhammad, not fimliTig the Sistani quite 
so amenable as he had wished for, suddenly broke off his 
relations with them, and hastily retired from the country 
to Grhazn, vowing condign vengeance on the part of the 
Persian Government 

The Sarbandi chiefs, now fearful of the consequences, 
deputed one Sohi^b Bey, a trusty agent, to the Kandahar 
governor, deprecating his neglect of Sistan affairs, and, 
as a part of Afghanistan, seekmg protection against the 
encroachments of Persia This was m 1864, at a time 
when the new Amir had his hands full of moie impoitant 
and more piessmg troubles that threatened the very 
ezistcnee of his throne, and the affanu of Sistan were 
, consequently left to adjust themselves as best they could ; 
but an envoy, Ahmad Khan, Kdkar, was sent with the 
returnmg agent to reassure the people and learn the true 
state of affaus 

Taj Muhammad, now findmg that there was no hope 
of support from KEindahar, agam deputed his brother 
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ILuliuilil to Teluan Hb was here detamsi ae a hoatags , 
and a Psrsian army invadsd Sistan, and took poaseasion 
of tke country in tke name of tke Shah, m 1865 In the 
sprmg of 1867 Ta] Muhammad was deposed and sent 
prisoner to Tehran, and Mfr ’Alam Khan of Grhayn was 
appomted Persian governor of the district, with the title 
of Hashmat-ul-Mulk 

With the deportation of Taj Muhammad ended the 
influence of the Saihandi m Siatan Under the Persian 
rule the power of the local chiefs has become centred m 
Sharif Khan, the Nahroe Baloch, who has risen from an 
insignificant position entirely by his Persian connec- 
tion 

The Shahiki tribe, who were hi ought mto Sistan at 
the same time as the Sarhandi, were first settled under 
their chief, Mfr Chikai, at Dashtak, Pulkl, Wdsildn, and 
other villagBa on the H^im Mfr Chdkar was succeeded 
by his son Mfr Beg, and he by his son Mfr Hfchim, in 
whose time their possessions were considerably increased 
by encroachments on the lands of the rapidly deduung 
Kayim. Mfr Hdshim was succeeded by his son Mfr 
Mahdi, and he by his brother Mfr Muhammad ’All, who 
IS now a hostage at Tehran The tribe occupy twelve 
or fourteen villages, and number about three thousand 
famihes m Sistan 

By some accounts, the Shahrki are said to he a section 
of the Muhammad Hassani 01 Mammassam division of 
the Brahoe tribe , and according to local tradition, they 
were driven out of Sistan by the invasion of Tymifr, and 
sought refuge in the adjommg province of Kirman. 
Tymtir’s son and successor, Shah Kfikh, collected their 
scattered families, and located them at Biirfijard, near 
Biim, m Persia, where they were kniown by the name of 
Shah Bukhi or Shahrki, From this they were re-settled 

B 
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UL Sistan and the adjoinmg distnets of Knrman and 
by Nadir Sbab, at tbs same tune that he transported the 
Sarbandi &om the same lecahty near Hamadan to Sistan 
The Sarbanih are supposed to he the descendants of the 
ancient Persians or Gabars (or Guebres), and in Persia 
occupied the lands adjoining those given to the Shahrki. 
Their name is said to be derived from that of the locahty 
occupied by them. 

Such, m brief, is a history of the several tribes now 
occupying Sistan. Their rival interests, and their con- 
stant struggles for ascendancy one over the other, sufB.- 
eiently account for the anarchy and confusion that have 
characterised the normal condition of this country during 
the past century, or, in other words, smce the death of 
Shah Ahmad, Durrann The dechne of the government, 
eommenemg m the reign of his suceessor, Shah Tymilr, 
and endmg m its overthrow m the succeeding reign of 
Shah Zaman, and the suhseq^uent transference of the rule 
from the Saddozais to the Barakzais m the time of Shah 
Mahtmid, was not without its influence on the pohtical 
condition of Sistan, and we find that the province, 
which was incorporated as an mtegral part of the empire 
estabhshed by the founder of the Durrani monarchy, 
gradually, on the decline of the paramount power, lapsed 
from its allegiance, and, paforce of the local circum- 
stances at the tune determining, became divided mto 
more or less mdependent chiefehips, which, for the 
furtherance of their individual mterests, attached them- 
selves as dependencies of the nearest provmcial govern- 
ments, of Kandahar on the one side and Herat on the 
other And such contmued to be the pohtical relations 
of the country until the Persian occupation of Herat 
m 18 5 6 After the ensuing Persian war, and the evacua- 
tion of Herat territory by the Persians, the Sistan chiefe 
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continued more or less under the influence of Persian 
intnguej a course in which they were encouraged hy M 
Khanitoff’s mission in the spring of 1859 , and the 
result of their dealings mth the Persian court, as already 
detailed, ended m their invasion and annexation of the 
countiy in 1B65 

Of the ancient history of Sistan we have no connected 
record Such notices of the country as are met with in 
the pages of various authors are very few, scant in detail, 
and separated hy wide intervals of time Malcohn's 
"History of Persia” contains a full account of the early 
Persian dynasties, Eind the country of Sistan, or Zabul- 
istan, as it was also called, is frequently mentioned as 
the theatre of their military exploits 

For the Persians the country has a peculiar mterest, 
as being the birthplace and home of their legendary hero, 
the renowned Eustam, son of Zdl, the fifth m descent 
from the Persian Jamshed by a princess of Sistan Zdl, 
says the authority above quoted, married Eiiddbah, 
daughter of Mehr^b, Viug of Kabul, and of the race of 
Zohyr Their offsprmg, Eustam, was cut out of her 
side when stupefied by drugs, according to the secret 
imparted to Zdl by the Glnffin of Elburz The romance 
of this hero’s hfe is as varied as it is improbable, and 
affords an untirmg theme of dehght to the Persian story- 
teller and hia auditors His fame is the subject of song 
m every vdlage, and there is hardly a hill m the coun- 
try that does not possess a spot sanctified by tradition 
as the scene of some of his many exploits and feats 
against dragons, demons, or genu, and other such figures 
of fancy 

Later mention of this country is found in the pages 
of the historians of Alexander’s Asiatic conquests, undei 
the name of Drangia, so designated from its principal 
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river, tlie Drangius, now called Helmand oi Hermand, 
wliDse course Alexander foUowed m iia progress east- 
ward, probably through the Grannsel On the return 
march of the Macedoman army from India in 325 B c , 
t.lna country was traveised by the force under the com- 
mand of Craterus 

The Eev J Williams, in hia "Life of Alexander the 
Great,” foUowmg the accoimt by Aman, states that 
whilst Alexander himself took the route paraUel to the 
littoral, and the fleet voyagmg under command of Near- 
chus, which led across the desert of Gedroaia, the modem 
Makian, to Carmania or TCirmaTi , Craterus had already 
proceeded “with the elephants, the heavy baggage, the 
feeble, the old, and the wounded, and with three 
brigades of the phalanx,” towards the same destina- 
tion, through the fertile countries of the Arachosi and 
Drangse 

In this march it is probable that Craterus, foUowed 
the ancient caravan route between India and Persia, 
which led from Dehra Gh^izi Khan on the Indus, to 
Knman and the Persian Gulf by the Tall Chhotiyali 
road to PesMn and Kandahai, and thence by the valley 
of the Helmand to Sistan, and onwards by the Nihban- 
dan road to Ki rman At this period the country must 
have been m a much more flounshmg and populous con- 
dition than it IS now 

The rule of the Greek saixaps was followed, 226 A D , 
by the dynasty of the house of Sassan, which commenced 
with the reign of Ardshir B^bak^ Under the Shapon 
sovereigns of this family, Sistan appears to have been a 
flourishing seat of the Zoroastrians, smce most of the 
coins now found m the country belong to this period. 

The Sassan dynasty fell before the nsmg power of the 
Arabs, and ended with the death of Tezdijird, the last 
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aovareign of that house, "who, fleemg to Siatan before the 
coiKjUBriiig Arabs, ultunately eacapei to Maxv, ■where he 
was murdered, 651 ad , by a millBr 'with whom he had 
taken refuge Duimg the two centunea of Arab rule, 
Siatan appears to have attamed to the highest state of 
prosperity, and to have enjoyed a stable and just govern- 
ment, as IS B'VLdeneed by the chaiaeter and vast extent 
of the rums pertaining to that peiiod 
About the middle of the nmth century the Arab rule 
m Siatan was leplaced by that of the SufiLn dynasty, of 
native origm Aceordmg to Malcolm, to whose excellent 
History I am mdebtcd for most of my information on 
this mtereetmg country, the founder of this dynasty, 
T^cub bm Leth or Lais, belonged to a family of potters 
of Siatan In youth he abandoned the peaceful calling 
of bis ancestors for the more excitmg hfe of a robber, 
and m 851 AD took aervice ■with one Salih bm Nasr, 
who had usurped ■the government of Sistan Piovmg a 
man of parts, he was appomtcd by Sahh’s successor. 
Dirham bm Nasr, to the command of his army, and 
soon made USB of hia position to usurp the government 
for himself, establishing his capital at Doshak. In B6B 
he added Herat, Eirman, and Shiraz to his possessions, 
and a couple of years later extended them to Kabul m 
one direction, and Nishabor m the other He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Amir bm Leth, who was made 
prisoner by the Tatar Ismail Samam, and sent to Bagh- 
dad, where he was executed m 901 With him fell the 
SufSn dynasty, but his descendants contmued to hold 
Sistan till it was taken from Kulif, the last prmce of the 
Leth family, by Mahmtid of Ghazni, towards the close of 
the century 

In Mahmiid’s time, Sistan, as descnbed by Ibn Hau- 
kal, was a most flounshmg country, and thedo'wer course 
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of tliB Helmand as far as Biiat pres anted an munter- 
rupted succBsaion of populous cities, whilat tlie country 
as far as Zirrali Tvaa mtersected by numerous great 
canals that rendered the land proverbially fertile At 
this penod, too, Sistan was noted for the existence of a 
gold-mme, -whicb, after yielding a neb store of the pre- 
cious metal for many years, ivaa suddenly swaUowed up 
and its site obbterated by an eartbijuake Tradition 
pomts to no particular spot as tbe locabty of this mme, 
and at tbis distance of tune, witb our scant knowledge of 
tbe country, it is useless to speculate on tbe subject, par- 
ticulaily if we bear in mind tbe fact that tbe limit s of 
Sistan m tbe tune of Mabmiid, were fax moie extensive 
than they are at tbe present day 

At that penod, now eigbt centunes ago, Sistan com- 
prised aU that extensive region dramed by tbe several 
rivers that converged and emptied tbeir waters into tbe 
h&miin or “lake baam” of Sistan and its accessory tbe 
maiab of Zurab According to Ibn Haukal, wbo wrote 
m tbe reign of Mabmiid, this extensive region was 
known under tbe names of Zdbuliatan and Sijistan or' 
Sistan, and eompneed tbe whole of tbe soutbem portion 
of tbe present kingdom of Afghanistan, or all that por- 
tion not mcluded within the limits of Kabulistan It 
included tbe districts of Gbazm, Sibi, SbaJ, Mastung, 
and Pesbfn to the east and south, and those of Zamln- 
dawar, Gbor, Ghayn, and Nib on tbe north and west 
The term Sijistan or Sistan applied commonly to the 
whole of tbe region thus bounded, and Zabulistan was 
restricted to its northern parts, whilst tbe southern were 
also knoivn by tbe name of Nimroz, and included tbe 
modem Sistan, which lepresents but a trivial portion of 
the aiea mcluded in tbe Sakistan of tbe Gree^ and the 
Sagestan or Sijistan of tbe Arabs Further, tbe whole 
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Sijiatan coimtry is luduied m tHe more extensive region 
of Khoraasan, "wliicli comprises all that elevated moun- 
tain tract hounded by the valley of the Indus on the 
east, and that of the Oxua on the north, the salt desert of 
Kirm^tn and Tazd on the west, and the sea of Omin on 
the south 

At the present day it is difficult to define the precise 
limits of Sistan The old name of Sagestan or Sijistan it 
appears appked to the great hasm of the hydrogiaphie 
system that centred m the ancient lakes, and ■which is 
represented by the plains of Kandahar and the vaIlB3^ 
connected with it through their iramage It extends 
eas'tward to the 'VLcmity of Grhazm, and southward to the 
plain of Shorawak , whilst to the northward it includes 
the valleys of the Aigand^b and Upper Hehnand, called 
ZaminddiWar, and farther westward those of the Farrah 
river and the Hariit Rlid or Adiaskand, which drams 
the Sabzaw^, or, as it is commonly "wntten, Ispz^ur 
district 

The modem name of Sistan is apphed only to the actual 
bed of the former lake that at some remote prehistoric 
period occupied the south-west portion of Afghanistan, 
and IB besides limited par exoellenca only to a small 
portion of its area m the imm ediate -vicimty of the present 
lakes or lagoons formed by the disemboguement of the 
several rivers convergmg to this pomt 

Of this hmited area, called the boundaries have 

already been described The more extended area of the 
great lacustrme basm is clearly marked by a bold coast- 
Ime of desert ehffis Those on the north and east borders 
are formed by the prolongation westward of the Kandahar 
'steppes, and on the south and south-east by the chffa and 
blufe of the great sandy desert of Balochistan, whilst to 
the south and west its borders aie formed by the bill-* 
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skirts of tke Sarhadi and Bandan mDuntains respec- 
tively 

Tte coasts thus indicated present a very irregulai 
outline, ranging fiom two kundred to four kundred feet 
above tke level of tke lacustrine basin, and towards tke 
west and nortk form long estuaries represented by tke 
valleys of tke Heknand, Kk^k, Farrah, and Harkt rivers 
Tke basin itself eztends upwards of two kundred miles 
from nortk to south, tkat is, from tke Farrah mountams 
to those of Sarkadd, and presents a remarkable variation 
in tke level of its surface Its northern poition, occupied 
by tke two lagoons formed by the conveigenee m it of 
tke several rivers dr ainm g thereto and the intervemng 
and surrounding swamps, is separated from tke southern 
and muck lower portion by a tract of elevated waste 
land, which presents a eoaat-hne similar to that boundmg 
tke whole basin, but of muck inferior elevation 

Where we saw this coast-line, m the vicmity of Burj 
Alfi.nfi, it evidently formed the boundary of a long-deserted 
delta of tke Helmand, tke present hArn'Cin, and stretched 
across tke plain from east to west, preaentmg an irregular 
front of clay banks and bluffs from sixty to eighty feet 
high Towards the west the land smka to a wide channel 
called Sarshela, or "head ravine” It runs nortk and 
south from the hAvnUn near Kok Kkojak to the iJodi 
ZirraK, or “Zirrah koUow,” which occupies tke southern 
portion of tke lacustrine district 

In seasons of excessive flood, when the lagoons and 
surroundmg swamps are overfilled, tke superfluous waters 
find a passage through tke Sarshela to the Godi Zirrak, 
tke lowest koUow of which is, except m seasons of drought, 
occupied by a swamp similar to tkat of tke Kok Kkojah. 
We did not visit tke Zirrah koUow, and consequently did 
not see th 0 swamp said to exist there We were informed, 
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iLOwever, that, like the g-wamps in the northern portion 
of the haain, it hail been dried up owing to the drought 
of the last four years 

The desiccation of these swamps and the reduced size of 
the ezistuig lagoons may pomt to the manner in which 
the ongmoJ lake diminished m size and gradually dried 
up, the mam cause m both cases being a diminished 
volume m the streams te rm m ating at this pomt In the 
general aspect of the country we observed no mdications 
of any cataclysm by which the wateis were dramed off 
from this basm The deposits brought down by the 
Hebnand and other rivers entermg at the north of the 
lake raised its bed m this drrection, and displaced the 
waters farther south , and it is not difficult to understand 
how they might have been entirely dissipated by the 
process of evaporation, for they appear to have been spread 
over the surface m a shallow sea, without the aid of other 
causes that have obtained durmg the historic period 

Were the Helmand and other rivers allowed to empty 
mto the the full volume of their floods, they 

would agam cover the whole basm with an unmterrupted 
sheet of water bordered by swamps, as is now the case in 
a small portion only of its northern part, but subject to 
variation m extent and depth by the effects of evapora- 
tion and other causes 

It IS probable that the basm has never been thus sub- 
merged durmg the period that the region dxainmg mto 
it has been an inhabited country The rums now exist- 
ing on the surface of the lacustrme bed are evidence m 
support, whilst the enormous quantities withdrawn for 
purposes of umgation, and the vastly mcreased surface 
thus exposed to evaporation, aided by the drying effects 
of the north-west wind, which prevails here for nearly 
half the year, are of themselves sufficient causes to explam 
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tliB liimted area of the present lagoons and marshes 
These owe their eontmued existence to the hot-weather 
floods, otherwise the rivers are mostly exhausted by eva- 
poration and diversions for irrigatiDn before they reach 
the which, after all, can only be viewed as the 

receptacle for the hot-weather floods, for during several 
months of the year the rivers, with the exception of the 
Helmandj are completely exhausted by the causes m- 
dicated long before they reach the himtin Even the 
Helmand, smce the Persian occupation of the country, 
has been diverted fl:om its course at Kohak, and carried 
off m the Mddaridib channel to irrigate the country 
south of the Koh Khojah, as has been before mentioned 
To return, however, to the history of the country 
On the downfall of the dynasty of Mahmiid of Grhazm, 
Sistan, m common with the rest of Khorassan, fell under 
the sway of the Afghan princes of Ghor, and under their 
empire mamtamed its former prosperity, until the Mu- 
ghal invasion under Janghiz Khan m 1232, when it was 
laid waste by his destructive hordes of Td,t^ The 
country had scarcely recovered from the shock of this 
mvasion, when (a d 1383) Tymilr the TiUr swept over 
it with his ruthless hosts, and reduced it to a state of 
utter rmn and desolation. Hia son, Shah Eukh, 
attempted to restore its prosperity, but effected no more 
than the settlement of a few thousand Persian colonists 
on its devastated lands, About eighty-five years after 
Tymiir’s mvasion, Sistan fell under *^b power of his 
descendant, Sultan Hiisen, Bykara, whose capital was 
at Herat, but it appears to have been still a neglected 
country, abandoned to the robber tribes thrown together 
here by the convulsions of the age 

On the establishment of the Saffavi dynasty m the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, Sistan beeame settled. 
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and to some extent rsBovered its prosperity and popnJa- 
tion gradually under native clnefs descended from the 
ancient ruling family, and holding then patents ftom 
the Persian kings of the Saffavi dynasty But on the 
destruction of this dynasty at the hands of the Afghans 
of Kandahar, it once more became the sport of the con- 
queror, and m 1737 was reduced to its present state of 
nun and desolation by Nadir Shah, the Afshir robber, 
the usurper of the Persian throne, the mvader of India, 
and the author of the massacre and plunder of Delhi 
in 1739 

After the death of this great conqueror in 1747, the 
vast empire he had brought together under his sove- 
reignty, from the Jumna to the Tigns, rapidly fed a^nder, 
and, after many vicisaitudes of fortune under the conflict- 
ing aspirations and mterests of a host of claimants, was 
ultimately partitioned between the Cajars in Persia, the 
Uzbaks m Bukhara, and the Durrams m Khoras&an, 
The division was a natural one, geographically, politically, 
and ethnologically , the elevated plateaux and desert 
wastes of Persia for the Lram, the fertile plains and wide 
steppes of Turkistan for the Uzbok T^itSi, and the moun- 
tain fastnesses and tablelands of Khorassan for the 
Afghan Each m his own bmits was the rightful lord of 
the soil, and each was separated firom the other by 
natural geographical boundaries, which came to be recog- 
maed also as the political limits of the three new nation- 
alities of Central Asia 

Thus Persia, with its Shia population and organised 
form of government, was separated flom Afghanistan and 
ita^ Sunm population, with their patriarchal form of 
government, by the long strip of desert extending from 
Kirman m the south to Mashhad m the north, and form- 
mg a belt of division between the highlands of Irani 
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Kliorassan. and the more extensive regioti of that name 
known hy the national appellations of Afghanistan and 
Baloehistan, whilst each was separateii respectively from 
the slave-hunting Turkmans of EJiiva and the pneat- 
ndden Sunni bigots of Bukhara by the aahne deserts of 
Sarrakhs and Marv on the one side, and the Afghan 
states of Bulkh and the river Oxua on the other 

In this division of Nadu’s empire, Sistan, as much 
from natural geographieal position as from pohtieal neces- 
ity, became incorporated with the new kingdom of Afghan- 
istan, and it has since continued to form an integral part 
of the Durrani monarchy until its lecent annexation and 
occupation by the Persians 

The chmate of Sistan is decidedly msalubrious, and 
mofavourable ahke to the healthy growth and comfort of 
both man and beast The seasons are characterised by 
extremes of heat and cold m the summer and wmter 
Sand-stoims, extremely mjurioua to the eyesight, are of 
freq^uent occurrence in the sprmg months , whilst m the 
autumn a hot steamy vapour, rising from the evapora- 
tion of the summer floods, pervades the atmosphere, and 
to the plague of gnats and mosquitoes adds the pestilence 
of malarious fevers 

Sheep and cows thrive upon the rank pastures border- 
ing the marshes , but horses and buffaloes cannot hve in 
the country for several months of the year, owmg to the 
worry of myriads of gnats and stinging flies 

The natives of the country are of inferior physical 
development, and the common people remarkable for 
then- repulsive features and personal untidiness Most 
of the people we saw about the viUages had unhealthy 
sallow complexions , and I observed a marked prevalence 
of chlorotic anoBmia from chrome disease of the spleen 
The common diseases of the country are fevers, ophthalmic 
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affectiQiis, rheumatism, and small-pox The pnncipal 
employments of the people aie agneultuxe and breeding 
cattle Some families are occupied solely as hunters, 
fowlers, and fishermen, and others live exclusively by 
handiEiafts, as weaveis, cobblers, potters, &:c Durmg 
the cold season immense numbers of wild-fowl, swans 
(here called aO, or gTm), and pelicans are trapped and 
shot for their feathers and fat, which fetch a high price 
'in the Kandahar market 

The language ciuient m Sistan is a mixed dialect of 
Persian, m whieh aie found many Pushto, Baloch, and 
Turki words , but amongst themselves the several tribes 
speak their own mothei tongues, as the Afghans Pushto, 
the Baloch Balockki, the Saibandi and Persians Persian, 
and so on Our short stay m this country and the un- 
favourable eonditiona of our relations with the people, 
prevented our learning much coneemmg then manners 
and Bustoms or their language and its affinities 

Some native words apphed to localities from some dis- 
tmguishing characteristic appear to belong to an ancient 
stock, and afford a field for speculation to the philologist 
Such areBmng Hissar, oi “the fort on a mound ” (Arabic, 
}h%ssar=ioTt, andSistam, 6M7n_gr = mound) , Bmng Kaftar, 
or “the mound of hyaenas” (Persian, kaftar = hyaena) , 
Daki Tir, or “ the arrow (straight) ridge” (Sistan, dak= 
ridge, and Persian, t?r’=anow, and, metaphorically, 
straight) , Daki Dela, or “the cypenis reed-ridge,” 
(Pushto, c?6Za = cyperu3 grass) , Chaknd Stir, or “the fort 
of buds” (Brahoe, c/iai = bird, nd, sign of genitive, and 
Arabic stZr = a fort), so named probably from its situation 
at the spot where wild-fowls and swans have from tune 
immemorial been yearly snared and hunted , Sih Koha, 
or “ the three bills ” (Persian, sih = three, and koh = 
hifi.) , nbilbno or S hillin g, (the place of) “burstmg ” or 
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“ ovBrflowmg,” probably from its situatian wb.BrB tbe 
hdrrv&n or lake overflows and bursts its barriers (Braboe, 
chilling = buratmg, and shilling = overflowing) , Gi5dor 
“the hollow” (Persian, yDcZ=lap or hollow), &e Other 
suggestive words, the names of vdlages m Sistan, are 
Bolay, Warmdl, Banjdr, Iskil, Khaflang, Keehy^n, Laff, 
Kimak, Shitakj Pulkl, Jazinak, Tiflak, Ishkinak, Sadkl, 
ifcc Many villages are named after their founders, and 
generally they are found to oeeupy the sites of more 
ancient towns These modern names m many cases serve 
to fix the dates of the new settlements or the restoration 
of old rums 

Por example, the present Jahdnabad, built on the site 
of Bmng Hissar, is named after Khan Jahdn, Sanjardnl 
Baloeh, who restored the rums of the old fort and re- 
peopled the town at the commencement of the present 
century Similarly Burj ’Alam, the “ tower ” or 
“ citadel ” built by ’Alam Khan, Nahroe Baloeh, also 
about the commencement of the present century ; Jal^a- 
bad, amongst the rums of Doshak, named after JalMud- 
dm, K.aydni , Bahrdmabad, named after Mahk Babrdm, 
the Kaydni chief durmg the last quarter of the precedmg 
century ; Shanf Khan, the vdlage built by Sharif Khan, 
Nehroe Baloeh , Nasfrabad, the town of Nasir Khan, 
Kay^, Buij Sarband, the citadel or castle of the 
Sdrbandi, Buq Afghan, the castle of the Afghans 
ZUnddn retains the name of the rums amongst which it 
IS situated. The name means “monks," and is the 
Persian plural of the Arabic zaJiid, a monk ; perhaps m 
the Arab period it contamed a monastery or Muham- 
madan college, and hence the name 

The study of these local names is full of mterest, and 
not without advantageous results I beheve if the 
mquiry were fuUy followed up, it would confirm the 
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stateiUBiits of history^ ani prove that ths present popu- 
lation are, mth the exception of the Kaydni and their 
Siatani subjects, only nmnigrants since the period of 
Nadir's usurpation of the throne of Persia, ani further, 
the mq^uiry, by tracing the genealogy ani traditionary 
accounts of the chiefs after whom the villagBa are named, 
would enable us to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
progress of the population of the country smce the 
period of its devastation by the Tatars under Tymiir, 
ani serve as a guide to the illustration of its local history 
and pohtics 
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lith, March — Siljdn to Mali, eiglLteeii nules, and halt 
two iaya Om baggage proceeiei by the direct routs 
northward acioaa the rum-cDverei plam The road is 
three or four miles shorter than that followed by our- 
selves, and passes the shrme of Saggid IcbSl, the lofty 
dome of which overtops the surrounding rums, and is a 
prominent object rathe midst of their desolation 

We ourselves made a detour to the westward, and 
visited the rums of Kol Mdnit, where we were told we 
should find an inscription to the foUowmg effect, viz — 

**Kol M^rdt khi'isM ba aari rih. o gumr 

’Abaah zamzam o kh^khaab hama zar 

Agar khwihl jamUi Kdba iarydbi bii’am be maajidi Kol MWt ba 
waoti sahar 

Cbaf chaf chain chafiir^ ohapi dasti chop hait khmni zar ’’ 

Which, translated mto English, runs thus — “Welcome 
Kol M^rut on the very high road and passage Its 
water is that of Zamzam (a celebrated well at Mecca), and 
its earih is all gold If you desire to enjoy the beauty of 
the K4ba (the sq^uare temple at Mecca), go to the mosque 
of Kol Mdriit at day-dawn. Chaf chaf chafri chafdr (cant 
words), on the left of the left hand are seven jars of 
gold ” On arrival at the rums, however, nobody could 
pomt out the mscnption , and after wandermg amongst 
the buildings for some tame m a fiuitless search of it, we 
proceeded on our way rather disappomted at our fadure, 
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and confirmed m a suspicion that the macription and 
the "Wealth emgmatically alluded to "were alike mere 
myths 

The mosque of Kol M4rut is a large building, and still 
retams some very fairly preserved plaster mouldmg on 
the facades of its portal The designs are m Arabesque, 
and "worked mto sentences from the Curdn m the ancient 
Cube chaiactei Adjoining the mosque are some quad- 
rangular huildmgs, said to he the remains of colleges 
The doisteis "weie easily traceahle , and m one of the 
vaulted chamhera "we found, m a recess of the "wall, un- 
pnnted on the plaster, a masonic design of crossed 
"tnanglea and stars 

After clearmg the rums "we struck on the high road 
bet"ween Hokdt and Sistan, and following it in a north- 
east direction for four or five nulea, at half-way came to 
Khyrabad, were we ahghted for breakfast m some rums 
haid by 

Khyrabad — ^the abode of welfare and goodness — is a 
sad contradiction to the import of its name, for a more 
dreary, poor, and unhappy place we have not seen m this 
country It is the first inhabited spot we have come to 
smee crossmg the Sistan boundary at Naizir, and is merely 
a dilapidated castle containmg twenty or thirty houses of 
Popalzai Afghans Outside the walls, withm gunshot 
range, are a few fields of com, irrigated from the small 
water-cut from the Farrah river, which flows a couple of 
miles to "the north-west of the fort Around it the plam 
IS thickly dotted "with "tall rums, which, on the opposite 
Bide of the river, ore massed together m the form of a 
considerable to"wn These rums are called Koghdh, and 
are situated at the foot of a low bill called Koh Grhfieh, 
ou which we were told there are the rums of numberless 
smeltiug furnaces and heaps of iron slag The hiU over- 

s 
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looks tks pool or hdmim of the Farrah river from the 
north 

The nuns around Khyrahad have a very peculiar 
appearance Each house is detached from the others, and 
stands apart by itself, and all are built on exactly the 
same model We examined several of them, and finally 
took refuge m one of them for breakfast from the keen 
blasts of the north wind, which swept over the plam with 
considerable force Each house consists of two lofty 
walls strengthened by buttresses, and running north and 
south parallel to each other at a width of about twenty 
feet The front faces the south, and is open , the rear 
faces the north, and is closed by a high wall connectmg the 
parallel side ones. In its upper half, towards the western 
side, this rear wall presents a vertical gap two feet wide 
and about eight feet deep from above downwards 

The open front facmg the south presents two stones, 
formed by a vaulted arch thrown across between the two 
Bide waUs for their whole length, about thirty feet fram 
north to south The mterior below the arch formed the 
dweUmg-housB of the occupants, and was furnished with 
several httle recesses m the sides of the waUs These 
evidently served the purpose of cupboards and shelves for 
domestic utensils and stores The lower surface of the arch 
was generally found stamed with soot, mdicatmg that the 
fires were burnt on the floor No means of ventilation 

V 

or light weie traceable except through the open front 

The stage above the arch was unroofed, and, when these 
buildings were peopled, was occupied by the wmdmill 
peculiar to this country, and which has already been 
described. This explains the reason of the narrow gap 
m the upper part of the rear walk These buildings are 
all built of raw bnck, and are in many instances remark- 
ably well preserved, apparently in the actual state of 
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ilemolition in winch they were Diigmally left The fol- 
lowing diagrams represent the front, rear, and aide view 
of these cnrious hmldings 



Beyond, Khyrahad we stiuck the Farrah river, near 
the rums of Sumiir, on its opposite hank, where it aweejis 
round the high deseit olrffa to the south-west We 
followed up the atieam in an opposite direction, and 
passmg through the rums of Luftin, amidst which are 
the remama of two forts of evidently different dates, 
came to a wide basm formed by the talus of the river, 
and camped on its left bank, directly opposite the fort 
of L^tsh, which occupies a remarkable position on the 
verge of a sheer cliff about four hundred and fifty feet 
high It rises straight up from the river bed, and m 
the flood season its base is washed by the swoUen stream 
of the Farrah nver The name is derived from the 
situation, for m Pushto TAslh or signifies a ebflf oi 
precipice 

Durmg our stay here we visited the fort, and were 
very hospitably received by its chief, Sardar Ahmad 
Khan, Ishlczai, the lord of Hoh4t TTis family have 
only been settled here smce the begmmng of the present 
century In the time of Shah Ahmad, Durrani, an 
ancestor named Kam£[I Khan separated from the tribal 
chief, Madad Kbfl,Ti, at Kandahar, and took service as 
a soldier with Tymiir Mirza at Herat. He left a son 
named Eahmdil, who was a man of no parts or influ- 
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enc5 , but hia son, Salib Mubammai, became the 
favQunte and confidant of TjTmir’s son, Mufiammad, 
and followed bun m his varied fortunes for many 
years 

When Mahmud succeeded to the throne of Kabul 
m 1810, he gave this district of Hokdt m malitaxy fief 
to his faithful servant, on whom he had bestowed the 
title of Shah Paaand Khan At this period the district 
had hardly recovered firom the state of desolation to 
which it had been reduced by the mvasion of Tymiir 
Lang, and was merely the winter resort of Af g han 
nomads of the Ishdezai and Niirzai tribes The new 
owner qmckly rebuilt the fort of LSsh on the site of 
it former rums, and also founded the fortress of Jiiwen 
on the plam, three miles off, on the opposite side of the 
nver He also restored the rums of Cald, Koh and some 
other important forts j 

Later, when Mahmiid’s misfortunes, crowdmg fast on 
each other, drove him fiom Kabul, and afterwards lost 
him the sovereignty m Herat, he found a refuge here 
with his former trusty adherent, and lived m qtuet obscu- 
rity for some years, tdl, on the mvitation of his rebel- 
lious son, Kamran, he returned to Herat in 1829, and 
shortly after died there, under auspicious symptoms, called 
cholera 

Sahh Muhanomad died, at the age of seventy years, m 
1850, havmg taken an active part m the political revolu- 
tions that mark the history of the Herat ftontier durmg 
the half century His son Abdurrasiil died durmg his 
own hfetime, at Farrah, where he had found an asylum 
with the governor against the hostihly of Tax Muham- 
mad , and hia son Ahmad Khan, the present Sardax, who 
resided at Cali, Koh, succeeded his grandfather m the 
ehiefship; and after Tar Muhammad’s death, m the 
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following year, moved his head quart era to Lish, his 
hrotherj Samad Khan, holding the fortress of Jiiwen 
Lish IS a strongly situated httle foi'tj and commands 
an extensive view of the surrounding country, and a 
more desolate prospect it is difficult to imagme On 
either side are vast and deserts ahuttmg upon the valley 
of the Farrah river and the Hok^t hasm m high cliffs 
of hare clay, whilst the low lands between, as far south as 
the eye can reach, present a dreary waste of ruined towns, 
dilapidated forts, and obhterated water-courses The 
only objects varying the monotony of the dismal scene 
are the hills closmg the view towards the north 

Formerly this district contamed twelve flourishmg 
villages, and m the wmter months was crowded with 
the camps of nomad Afghans, but smce the Persian 
occupatLon of Sistan, and the hostihties waged against 
the mvadcrs durmg the past six or seven yeais, the 
country has suffered great loss, and is, m fact, almost 
depopulated Seven of its villages have been abandoned, 
and their inhabitants, to the number of four thousand 
families, been forced to emigrate to Sistan as Persian 
subjects, m order to avoid the raids made from that 
quarter, whilst the Afghan nomads have entirely deserted 
the country, owing to the losses suffered by the forays 
upon their cattde from the same directiom 

Jiiwen IS a strong little fortress, built on the wide 
talus formed by the alluvium on the left bank of the 
nver Its walls are sohd and substantial, and are sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch. These two forts and Cald. Koh 
are the chief strongholds of the Hok^t distnct, which m 
former tunes was evidently very populous and highly 
cultivated, as is testified by the mins of towns and 
castles that meet the eye m every directioiL They are 
of far superior constructiDn to the wretched mud hovels 
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of tlie villages now existing m the countiy, and, in their 
state of demohtion and desolation, are reproachful me- 
morials of the mvasions and i evolutions that have, during 
successive centuries, reduced a fertile and populous 
country to a thinly-peopled waste The luins in their 
character resemble those of Peshfijwar^ and Zahidan, 
and are evidently of Arab origm , hut amidst them here 
and there aie found less aitistic and every way inferior 
structures, pl ainly of more recent date 

The ancient load between Kandahar and Herat 
passed through Sistan and Hok^t to Farrah and Sabzhr 
or Ispzdr, and was the route always followed by mvading 
armies, on account of the abundant supphes it furnished, 
as weU as fi?om the necessity of securmg the subjection 
of its people before the direct route by Gririshk could 
be safely adopted The mcursion of Tymiir completed 
the destruction commenced by the irruption of Chan- 
ghiz, and the subsequent invasions of Bd,bar and Nadir 
again destroyed the partial restorations that tune had 
effected 

The former, m 1522, captured and dismantled the 
important fortress of Hok oi 6k, from which the distnct 
takes its name , Hok^t bemg the Arabic plural of hole, 
and applymg to the distnct of which it was the capital, 
just aa Grhayniit apphes to the territory of which GhSlyn 
is the capital The latter, more than two centunes 
later, when marching agamst Kandahar, destroyed all 
the prmcipal forts on his route from Farrah through 
Sistan and Gannsel up to Bust, and from this penod, 
about 1737, up to the present tune, this country has 
remained m much the same state of rum that it was left 
by Nadir Hok^t possesses all the requisites for a very 
prosperous little chiefship, so far as the natural con- 
ditions of the country aie concerned, for its soil is 
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fertile, and water abundantly at command; but it 
pines under the curse of anarchy, and groans under 
the load of its oppressions The district is about sixty 
miles from east to west, and about fifty from north to 
south Its boundaries are Hariit or Adraskand nver on 
the west, the Cal4 Koh and Farrah hills on the north, the 
Khash desert on the east, and the Naiz^,r on the south 

From its position on the fiontier between the Mughal 
and Persian empires, this district has suffered the full 
force of the revolutions and political vicissitudes marking 
the history of those rival sovereignties, and consequently 
has never thoroughly recovered from the havoc wrought 
by the Tatars , and its present state of desolation is only 
the consequence nf the long period of anarchy and mis- 
rule that have characterised the history of this region 
smce the downfall of the Arab domimon Of the capa- 
bilities of the soil, and the command of water, the 
existing memorials of former populous cities are suffi- 
cient evidence , and, under a strong government and 
enlightened rule, there appears no reason why it should 
not once more become the fertile and prosperous country 
it is known to have been 

l%th March — Ldsh to Panjdih, six miles This was 
a sorrowful day for us all We had sent our baggage 
across the river durmg the forenoon, and were about tq 
follow at midday, when a courier arrived horn Kan- 
dahar Farrah, bringmg our post from Peshawar 
with dates up to the IGth February The joy produced 
by the receipt of these eagerly-looked for budgets, con- 
tannng as they did letters ffom those we hold near and 
dear, and news of the world we had left bshuid us, was 
on this occasion sadly shocked by the mournful mtelli- 
g'ence of the assassination of the Viceroy of India on the 
8th February, at the hpnds of a cpnvict in the Anda- 
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mans The news of Lord Mayo’s death cast a gloom 
ovei oiu paity for many days, and for some of us the 
calanuly was inTBsted. with a peculiarly painftd mtersst, 
from the fact of our having known the perpetrator of 
the traged.y for many years as a wcU-Lonductei and. 
loyal servant of the Britrsh Government He was an 
Afridi Pathan, and had dunng several years done good 
service as personal orderly to successive Commissioners 
of Peshawar, and, through the mflexible administration 
of our law, was condemned to tiansportation for life for 
the mmder, withm British territory, of a fellow clans- 
man m satisfaction of a blood-feud, both being natives 
of mdependent tenitory 

His name was Sher ’Ah, and, like all Pathans with a 
giievance, he was deterred by the feai of neither God noi 
man m seizmg an opportumty for revenge , and thus it 
happened that, by an eztraoidinaiy accident, the head of 
the Government feU a victim to his sense of mjury, India 
plunged mto mourmng, and the country deprived of one 
of its most popular and able governors 

Leaving our camping-ground, we forded the nver a 
httle below the Ldsh fort It flowed m a clear ijuiet 
stream, about sixty yards wide, over a firm pebbly 
bottom , the water reachmg half-way up the saddle-flaps 
Beyond the nver we passed through a wide pebbly gully 
round the western face of the fort, and gradually rose on 
to a strip of the desert, which here projects up to the 
nver bed m a promontory half a mile wide From this 
elevation we got a good view of the Jiiwen fort and the 
rum-eovered bosm of the Fanah nver, and descending 
fi-om it, passed north-west ovei its alluvium, and camped 
m the midst of the rums of a considerable town close to 
the httle castle of Panjdih, on the right bank of the nver 

In the chfis of the desert bounding the alluvium on 
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our left WB passed a couple of caves said to tave been 
originally inbabited by fire-worshippers I dismounted 
to explore them, and found that they extended for a con- 
siderable distance under the cliff They are very low 
roofed, and divided mto numerous passages by thick 
pillars formed of the clay soil The ceilrng is very 
loughly cut out m the shape of a vault, and the hard 
clay 13 chaned with soot The floor is covered with 
human footprmts, but farther m is marked by the pads 
of the hyaenas or wolves The eaves could accommodate 
thirty or forty people accordmg to the estimate of my 
native attendants 

From Panjdih we marched sixteen miles to Khiishkro- 
dak, or ''the dry nvulet,” and camped m its wide bed a 
little off the high road, and on the edge of a thready 
stieam trickling down its centre, amidst an abundant 
growth of a tall coarse pasture grass called 

For the first half of our march the road crossed a wide 
sweep of alluvium, and then, at a bend of the liver called 
^KdTy)6jn rose on to the desert, which here abuts upon 
it m high bluffs The river flows in a brisk stream, that 
Winds tortuously over a wide channel full of thick jan- 
gal, m which the tamarisk, willow, poplar, and acacia arc 
the most prominent trees 

The desert stretches away towards the south-west m 
a great undulatmg waste of firm gravelly soil, thickly 
covered with pasture plants, now sprouting mto leaf, and 
here and there dotted with shallow pools in the hollows 
of the surface It supports great herds of wild asses and 
gazelles, and swarms with lizaids, snakes, and scorpions 
Hares, foxes, and wild cats abound in its coverts, and m 
our passage over it we found numbers of bustard, sand- 
grouse, and plover of sorts 

Formerly this desert waste used to be freijuented by 
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nomai Afghans^ lout they have abandoned its pastures 
owmg to the anarchy and insecurity that has prevailed 
here during the last ten years or so As we found it, the 
whole surface is covered with pasture herbs and bushes 
suited for camels, horned cattle, and sheep The pim- 
cipal plants are a dwarf mimosa called diughcihy the 
wormwood, spmy astragalus, carozylon, and other salt- 
worts, called here Idna, sliorai, and zmai, a species of 
ephedra called two or three kmds of caryophyllse, 
and a woody shrub bearing yellow flowers and thick 
fleshy leaves, and having a three-wmged fruit It is 
called mATcoi m Pushto, and gMch m Persian, and is con- 
sidered ezcellent food for camels and sheep Its wood 
also furnishes good fuel 

Ediiishkrodak is a wide and deep ravme with high 
banks of stiff" clay It drams the Cal^ Koh hdls, and 
running across the desert plam m a southerly direction, 
joins the Fairah nver some way below Where the 

high road crosses it the banks are shelvmg, and present 
loose blocks of conglomerate rock, but the bed is a stiff 
clay charged with salines 

Our next stage was fifteen miles across the plam, first 
north-west and then north, to CalS- Koh, or KAh, as it is 
usually pronounced, at the foot of a range of hills run- 
ning east and west, and connecting those of Paxrah on 
the north-east with those of Bandan on the aonth- 
weat 

Cahi Koh IS the prmcipal of a collection of fortified 
villagBS that extend for many miles along the foot of the 
hills The others, from east to west, are Shiish, Fareb, 
CaJd, Payln, and Jflrg. Interspersed amongst them are 
the mins of aeveiEd villages and forts that have been 
demolished by different mvaders CaM Koh, which was 
the residence of the present chief of L^lsh up to 1851, 



was dismantlBi m 1863 by orders of the late Anmr Dost 
Mubammad Khan, as a pumahment for the contempt of 
hia authority shown by its chief, Sardar Ahmad Khan, 
Ishdezai, the preseut lord of Hokdt 

Since the fall of the Saddozai famil y this chief had 
always maintained an independent attitude towards the 
Barakzai luleia of Kabul and Kandahar, and was favoured 
by the isolation of his position m resisting then attempts 
to reduce him to submission He was, moreover, estranged 
from them by reason of a blood feud existmg between the 
fanub BS, Ahmad Khan’s grandfather, Sahh Muhammad, 
having taken part m the cruel butchery of the Wazir 
Fata Khan, the brother of the Attiit- Dost Muhammad 
K.han On the occasion of Dost Muhammad’s move upon 
Herat he summoned Ahmad Khan to his camp at Farrah, 
but this Afghan noble, mistrustful of the Amir’s designs, 
and fearful of losmg his independence, hastily left his 
domain and took refuge with the Persians at Mashhad 
ConaBq[UBntly the Amir detached a force under his son 
Sardar Muhammad Sharif Kian to destroy Call Koh and 
plunder the district The fort has remamed in a dis- 
mantled state ever smce 

The land about Call Koh is inigated from streams 
brought off from the Farrah river, and produces wheat 
and barley abundantly The soil is very highly charged 
With salines, and m wet weather the roads are almost 
impassable by reason of the t^epth of mud We had to 
cross a small patch of land that had been flooded by a 
break m the bank of an irngation canal, and found the 
mud knee-deep and very tenacious Many of our baggage 
cattle feU m it, and were extricated with consideiable 
trouble 

We found the midday sun here had unusual force. 
The thermometer in our tents rose to 92“ Fah at three 
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p M , ancl Bunk to 52° Fak at daylight The height of 
this place ahoye the sea is about 2100 feet Along the 
watei-eouises glows m abundance a strong thorny bush, 
much resembling the barbeiTy, but different from it Its 
locEil name is sag angh ah, or “ dog’s grape ” 

From Gala Koh we marched fifteen miles m a westerly 
direction, and camped on the bank of the Harut Eiid, the 
bed of which we found quite dry, though water m sufia- 
ciency was found by diggmg a few feet mto its grayelly 
soil Our route skirted the bilk to the right, and pass- 
mg through a gap m them, opened on the wide basm of 
the Hardt nver, which is a dismal wilderness without a 
trace of habitation or cultivation. The smface is covered 
with a thick growth of tamarisk bushes, carosylon, and 
other saltworts, earthamus, wild almond, ghich, and a 
profuse vaiiety of other plants, but the hills about are 
perfectly bare 

At the castle of Jurg we took leave of Sardar Ahmad 
Khan, who had accompanied our party amce we first met 
on the march horn Daki Dela to Cabri Haji. He and 
his party then went on to pay their devoirs at the shnne 
of Imdm Zlhid, at the foot of a bill a couple of miles 
ahead It is called firomthe “moving sand” 

on its slope 

A little later we ourselves were obhged to follow then 
path, owmg to the land m our front bemg impassably 
deep m mud from the overflow of an inigation stream. 
Im&m Zdhid we found to be a collection of fifteen or 
sixteen wretched huts roimd the shrme of that samt, and 
hard by are a few date-palma of stunted growth Over- 
looking all, at a few yEirds to the north, is the reg ratodn 
hill with its CDvermg of loose red sand, which exactly 
resembles that we met with m the desert bounding the 
Garmsel on the south, and from which locality it has 
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probably beBn driftel here at aome remote peiioiij for 
there la no smular aand anywhere m the vicmity 
The aani fills a ■wide concavity on the aonthem alopo 
of a bare rooky ndge detaehed from the Cald, Koh range, 
and forma an isolated mass, as lemarkable from its posi- 
tion aa from the sounds it emits when set m motion As 
we passed on, our late eompamons on the march toilfully 
plodded their way up the sandy slope to the summit of 
the hill Them steps set the loose partielea of sand m 
motion, and them friction, by some mysterious acoustie 
arrangement, produced a sound aa of distant drums and 
muaie, which we heard distmctly at tile distance of a mile 
The sounda were not continuous, but were only now and 
again caught by the ear, and much resembled those pro- 
duced by the ^ohan harp, or the wind playmg on 
telegraph wires These sounds aie often emitted by the 
action of the wind on the aurfaee of the sand, and at 
other timea without any assignable cause The pheno- 
menon has mvBsted the locality with a sacred character, 
and visitors to the ahrme consider then devotions incom- 
plete till they have toiled up the sands and repeated them 
prayers on the hiU-top There are similar eoHectiona of 
sand on other billa of this range some milea farther on, 
as we observed in the nezt march, but they are divested 
of mtereat to the natives amce they produce no sound 
At the Harfit river we found the sun hot, and a south 
wmd blowing all day produced a sensible change m the 
climate The bed of the nver where we camped pre- 
sented a shallow pebbly bed with low shelvmg banka, 
and the soil on either side was covered with great patches 
of white salme efflorescence This nver, after leavmg 
the Anirdarrah valley, forma the western boundary of 
Hok&t, and the hdls bounding its basm to the west, 
jommg the Nih Bandfi.n range farther south, form the 
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■westBrn bDimiary of Sistan Beyond this range, to the 
westj la a long atrip of iaaert, called Dashti N^tumned, 
■vvinch extends north, and aoiith, and forma the limit 
between Afghanistan and Persia, 

33cZ March — Hardt R6d or river to Ch^hi Sagak, 
twenty-four miles Our route was westward, by a well- 
trodden path, across a wide basin covered with thick 
jangal of two kinds of tamarisk, called gaz and tdghaz, 
mterapersed amongst a profuse growth of caroxylon, 
salicornia, spmy astragalus, wild almond, earthamus, 
mimosa, artemisia, Syrian lue, blue iris, tuhps, and other 
bulbous plants, and>ivai’iDUB species of herbs 

Beyond this we passed through an mteiTUpted cham 
of Vnllfl trending north and south, and entered on an 
undulatmg surface covered with a profusion of pasture 
plants, of which the asafcetida is prominent from its 
abundance This plain is called Arwita, and extends 
northwards up to the Chdhi Shor, or "sahne well” hills, 
beyond which, thiough the valley of the Haifit nver, it 
joms the Anfi.riarrah glen. 

Orossmg this, we passed through a gap m the Eegoh 
hills, so named from an isolated drift of sand on the 
southern slope of its principal ridge, similar to that of the 
Eeg Eawhn already described, and entered on another 
pasture plam called Damdam The Eegoh hill is of red 
granite, and the sod of the plam is a firm giavel strewed 
with bits of ceUular lava, with here and there some 
remarkable outcrops of white ijuartz lesemblmg cairns 

Near one of these, on the roadside, we found a number 
of burrows or trenches, roofed over with the branches of 
bushes growing around, and covered over with sod 
Each was only large enough to contam a man lying full 
length, and must have been entered feet foremost, as 
there was but one opening, and it oidy admitted of this 
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mode of entry They -were formeily uaei as shelter from 
the 'Weather by the shepherds tending their flocks hero; 
but these pastures have been abandoned by the Afghan 
nomads for many years, □'wing to the mseeuxity of the 
country, although the whole tract up to Chdhi Sagak is 
their recognised pasture limi t 

This, load too, which fiom remote times has been 
the caravan route between India and Persia, by Kan- 
dahar and the Bolan on the one side, and L^h and 
Birjand on the other, has long been abandoned as a 'trade 
route, owing to its unsafety, and the risks from plunder- 
ing bands of Sistams and Baloch on the one hand, and 
Afghans and Gh&,ynls on the other 

At about midway on the march we halted at the 
Chdhi Damdam for breakfast It is a wide-mouthed 
well or pit at the foot of a low hill, the southern slope of 
which IB covered 'with a mass of loose red sand like 
Eegoh and Eeg Eaw^, but of smaller size, and contains 
Borne cofi'se-coloured water of most iinurviting appearance, 
but it was free from smeU, and not bad tasted 

Beyond this we passed through an mterrupted ndge 
of hills, the highest of which, away to the south, is called 
Tagi Atashkhana, and is said to produce flint stones, and 
then sloped gently do'wn to the Dashti Niummed, on 
“ desert of despair,” which is the great boundary between 
Afghanistan and Persia. It is here about six mdes -wide, 
and runs north and south between parallel ranges of hills 
The surface is covered 'with a profusion of excellent 
pasture plants and asafcetida m great abundance In 
former tunes it used to be the common grazmg-ground 
for the cattde of the Afghan tribes m 'the vicuuty, from 
Sistan, Hoh4t and Farrah , but owmg to the border 
disputes between the Persian and Afghan governments 
it has been deserted for several years, and its pastures 
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are now the hunting-gronnil of maraucLmg Baloch anil 
Afghans, who harry the eountry from all sides 

Though hardly sis miles ■wide where we crossed it, this 
belt of desert is said to expand considerably towards the 
north and south, and in the former direction extends up 
to thelnmts of Mashhad. On its farthei side we camped 
at the outlet of a gully drammg the range of hills diYid- 
mg Afghanistan from Persia, near a wbU called Chdhi 
Sagak, or “ dog’s weU.” It is the huliheat pomt claimed 
as Afghan territory in this direction, and is a mere 
campmg-atage, without a vestige of habitation or culti- 
vation , m fact, there are no signs of such m all this tract 
west of Im^m Z^hid The name of the well is applied in 
a disparaging sense, and very appropriately too, for its 
water was the woist we had anywhere met with on the 
whole of our long marck The kq^md hardly deserved 
the name of water, for it was a thick, muddy, putrid 
brme, which it was impossible to dnnk disguised m any 
way We tried it with tea and coffee and brandy, but 
neither lessened its salt taste, nor concealed its smell of 
sulphureted hydrogen, and we w'ere content to do with- 
out Our cattle one and all refused it, and the only ones 
who used it weie som,e of our baggage-servants, with 
stomachs stronger and mstmcts weEiker than those of the' 
brutes they drove 

The land uses gently all the way in this march, and at 
Ch6hi Sagak is about 1100 feet higher than at Hardt 
Eld The weather was mild and cloudy aU day, with 
occasional north-westerly breezes We saw a number of 
gazelles on the hue of march, and fresh signs of wild 
asses, a herd of which had been startded out of sight by 
our baggagers ahead 

23cZ March — Chfiii Sagak to Duroh, twenty-eight 
miles. At first our route was westerly up. the course yf 
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a winding drainage guUy^ flanked on eacli side by low 
bills of friable slate, in tbe clefts and boUows of which 
were scattered a few pistaeia trees (the Tclimjak of the 
Afghans), here called hannah, and shrubs of the wild 
ahnond and barberry 

At about the sixth mile we reached the watershed, 
and ascended an adjoining eminence for a view of the 
country Towards the north and west the prospect was 
obstructed by hills, but to the south and east we obtained 
an extensive view of the great desert of G-hayn and 
Kirman, called Dashti Liit, and the wide plan of Sistan, 
on either side of the range we were crossing Each bore 
a striking resemblance to the other m the vast extent of 
level surface unrelieved by any more attractive objects 
than great patches of saline encrustation on the ore side, 
and long silvery streaks of water on the other 

By the mdications of the aneroid barometer, I esti- 
mated the height of this watershed at 3870 feet above the 
sea Beyond this we crossed a hilly country drameiby a 
number of widepebhly channels that converge towards the 
south The prmcipal of these are the Rudi mJitiir ran, 
or ^^the camel-track river,” and the Riidi mil, and both, 
though now quite dry, bear traces of the action of con- 
siderable floods at certam seasons Their beds and banka 
supported a thm growth of tamarisk and other bushes, 
and here and there their channels were obstructed by 
huge blocks of gramte rock 

On the west of the Eiidi Mfl rises a high hill called 
Cal& Rob, from the resemblance of its summit to a fort, 
and its name is apphei to the whole range, the different 
peaks of which are distinguished by their several distinc- 
tive appellations The scenery amongst these hills is very 
wild and rugged Great ndges of hare rock close the 
view in every direction, whilst the hollows between the 

' T 
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lesser heights present a very broken surface, dotted here 
and there with thorny bushes, as rough and hardy looking 
as the rocks amongst which they grow 

Beyond Eiidi Mil we passed through a gap m the Cal^i 
Koh range, and entered a cucular basin enclosed by low 
hills of grey gianite Its sod is a firm gravel, and the 
surface abounded in tuhps, orchids. Idles, and othei 
bulbous herbs From this we passed into another sundar 
basin, in which we found some cattle at graze, the fiist 
we have seen smee leavmg Sistan , and beyond it emerged 
on to the Dm oh jfdga, where we camped at the foot of 
the hdls, close to the village of that name, the first we 
have come to in Persia 

The climate heie is notably diffeient from that of the 
country we have left behmd Dming the day the an 
was delightfully mdd and balmy, and at mght fresh and 
bracing In crossing the Cal£t Koh range, we have in 
fact entered a diflfeient country The change too is 
observable no less in the characteristics of its people than 
of its chmate The people here are much fairer skinned 
than the Afghans, are differently clothed, and appear a 
more orderly community 

Durohis a flourishing httle village surrounded by corn- 
fields and waded gardens It is supphed with water from 
a sprmg m the hdls hard by, and is protected by a 
couple of fortified towers on some rocky heights overlook- 
ing the vdlage Below it is a wide sandy ravine, and 
beyond hes a long level vaUey extending north and south 
between hdls, and covered with a profusion of pasture 
herbs, on whreh we found some large heids of cattle at 
graze 

From Duroh we marched twenly-aeven nodes in a north- 
westerly direction to Husenahad, where we camped For 
the first sixteen mdes our path led diagonally across 
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the valley, and then followed up the course of a drainage 
gully bounded by 1ii11a of ehloiite slate, through which 
at intervals projected masses of a dark close-grained 
granite The sod of the valley is a firm gravel, thickly 
carpeted with plants m great variety The gMch, worm- 
wood, wild rue, and asafcetida were remarkably abun- 
dant, but the caroxylon and other saltworts found to the 
eastward were here altogether absent 
We halted for breakfast at the mouth of the gully, 
where is an artificial cistern called Ch^i Bannah, from a 
few hann6,Ii trees (Pistacia sp ) growing close by, and 
on the glistenmg chlorite mounds aiound found the 
wild rhubaib m some quantity The gully wmds a good 
deal, and narrows as it ascends, but the slope is giadual and 
the road not difficult On the skirts of the hiHs on either 
side are a number of small heaps of clay produced by the 
diamtegration of the lock , they are of different colours, 
as ash grey, bluish, fawn colour, and white, and from their 
bright hues form an attractive feature in the general scene 
At about three miles we came to a watershed called 
Gudan Mesham Its elevation is about 4900 feet, and 
the ridge is composed of white magnesian hmestone, 
which is almost entirely bare of vegetation 

On odr way up this pass we met the first travellers it 
had been our lot to see or pass on all the road from Kan- 
dahar westwaid They formed a small party of about 
twenty men, with double the number of asses and 
bullocks, and were on their way from Birjand to Sistan 
for gram, hke Israel of old from Canaan to Egypt, for 
the famme was sore m the land They were very poor 
and submissive-looking people, and, to our surprise, bowed 
respectfully as we passed We had been so accustomed to 
the mdependent bearmg of the Afghans, and their haughty 
mdifferenee towards strangers, that we were unprepared 
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for this voluntary mark of deference One of their 
-party, who lagged in the rear, appeared from hia patch- 
work frock and dissolute looks to be a member of some 
order of rehgious mendicants, and, on seemg us, at once 
assumed the air of impudent defiance it is the privilege 
of hia elaas to exhibit As we approached he still kept the 
road, and shouted with stentorian voice, ” Hoxio ' Haoc ' 
AlWi' Ghishnaam' Bakhshi Khudd'" (or, “Just one! 
just one ! God I I am hungry I the portion of God ' ”), 
the whde stretching out his hands for contributiDns 
Another noteworthy circumstance about these travellers 
was the fact of their being for the most part disarmed 
None of them carried guns, and only two were armed 
with swords I will not attempt to explam this custom 
of travellmg unarmed, being msufidciently aeijuamted 
with the conditions under which the people hve, and the 
internal state of the country I may observe, however, 
■that it explains the facihty with which Afghan, Bnloeh, 
and Sistan marauders harry the country, and carry off 
its people mto slavery m Afghanistan I was informed 
on rehable authority, that moat of the slave guls em- 
ployed as domestics m the houses of the gentry at Kan- 
dahar were brought from the outlymg distncts of Ghayn. 

Beyond the watershed, our path sloped do'wn to a 
wide upland plain, sumlor to that of Duioh, and, like it, 
extending from north to south We skirted the bills 
along I'ts eastern border for some miles, and then turned 
off to the Husenabad fort m 'the centre of the plain 

The fort is a very neat httle structure of apparently 
recent construction At each of its four comers is a 
round bastion, and over the gateway is a turret , on each 
of two Sides are neat rows of domed huts dose under 
the walls, and around are some corn-fields, but no trees 
nor gardens The water here is from a h^iret, or, as 
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tlie aubterranean condruts are here called, ca/ndt, and 
theiigh cleat and fieah to look at, is so briny as to be 
almost unirinkable , yet the people use no other We 
halted here a day, and durmg our stay got our suppbes 
of water from a sweet sprmg at the foot of the bills across 
the plam to the east Its site is marked by the rums of 
an ancient castle called Caldta C£mid.b 

The plam of Husenabad is a wide pasture tract of light 
gravelly soil, covered at this season with a bright green 
carpet of short grass, on which we found some large 
flocks of goats and sheep at graze Standmg on the 
open plam, a couple of miles to the north-east, is the old 
fort of Husenabad It appears m very good preserva- 
tion, though it has been abandoned for some years owmg 
to the drymg up of its water supply 

Smce we crossed the Afghan border at ChShi Sagak, 
the weather has been more or less cloudy, fceq^uent 
showers have fallen, and occasional storms have burst 
over the hillfl, toppmg the higher ones with a coatmg of 
snow The climate here at this season is very dehght- 
ful The air IS mild, hght, and fresh, and the sun 
shines with an agreeable warmth, veiy different from the 
oppressive heat of its rays m Sistan. The elevation of 
Husenabad is about 44B0 feet above the sea In wmter 
its chmate is described as very severe, owmg to the cold 
blasts of th e north wmi that sweep across the plam 

Ma/rch — ^Husenabad to Sarbeaha, twenty-nme 
miles. We set out under a cold and cloudy sky, and 
proceedmg m a north-westerly iirectiDn across the plam, 
and over an upland pasture tract, at about seventeen 
miles came to the Ahi Grhunda Koh, a large pool of 
fresh water fed by a strong sprmg situated at the 
entrance of a gully m the bills 

On Dur way over the plateau we passed a number of 
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Elyit tents, clottecl m threes and fours over the surface, 
and saw large flocks of goats and sheep Some of the 
women came out of their teuts with platters of bummg 
MjiaTicZ, or Synan rue, the s’p^na.i of the Afghans, and 
harmal of the Indians, and raced across the mead, shout- 
mg m very unfenunme tones, "Pul hidxh, gushnaem 
(“ Give us money , we are starvmg i ”), and a chorus of 
other complamts, which happily were easily appeased at 
the cost of a few hr&ns These women, and some of the 
men who accompanied them, were neither young nor 
good-lookmg, but they had hardy features, and tough 
bronzed skins, and appeared to me physically inferior to 
the Afghan nomad, and certainly poorer 

Seemg these people scattered widely m their tents, 
and conaidermg the nature of their country, overrun as 
it 13 by mterrupted hill ranges afibrdmg concealment to 
the robbei, one can easily understand how a dozen horse- 
men, suddenly dashmg out from their shelter m the bills , 
could surprise one of the small camps, and carry off its 
women and childien before succour could anive For- 
merly these frontier Elyita used to be regularly hunted 
by the Afghan and Baloch, and sometimes even the Turk- 
man, their cattle carried off, and themselves spld into 
slavery Of late years, however, tbia miseiable species 
of raid has been put a stop to But the Elydt of Ghayn 
very seldom venture beyond the protection of the frontier 
forts, such as Husenabad Their wealth prmcipaJly con- 
sists m goats and sheep, the former particularly, and 
also camels 

Immense flocks of goats are reared on the iieh pastures 
of this elevated region. They are almost all of a black 
colour, with long coarse hair that hangs m matted 
tangles We noticed that most of the goats were shed- 
ing a very soft hght-brown down that grows at the 
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roots of the hair It adhered m flocks to the matted 
tresses of hair, and was easily picked off' Some flocks 
I gathered were extremely soft and fine and downy, and 
seemed to have been shed with the onter skin, for dry 
Seales of cuticle weie caught in its meshes 

This down IS picked off and collected under the name 
of hivTc, and is used in the manufacture of a soft, warm 
woollen stuff known by that name This hmlas made 
up mto the cloaks called chogha, juhha, ike, and the 
finer kmds fetch a high pnee. The camels and sheep 
shed a similar down, and the materials manufactmed from 
them aie DaUediespectivcly andhetrrai 

pashmhna The coarser kmds of all three materials are 
called pattH, and somewhat resemble baize m texdure 
We alighted at the Abi Ghunda Koh for breakfast 
Its preparation proved as diffieult a task as its discussion 
afterwards was a disagie cable duty A steady ram had 
set m, and sq[ually gusts of wmd from the south whirled 
drifts of its drenchmg showers upon us with unmitigated 
persistence, m the poor shelter afforded by the lee of the 
rocks around Our Persian servants were, however, quite 
equal to the occasion, and speedily produced a number 
of hot dishes from the stores concealed m the recesses of 
the capacious bags of their packhorses, with more facility 
than we experienced m their disposah 

The ram had washed the rocks, and brought out their 
bright colours with unusual distmctness, and the mounds 
of amygdaloid trap and speckled granite shone out hand- 
somely For three miles onwardB from this pool our 
route followed the course of a dramage gully, the surface 
of which sparkled with bright-coloured stones , fragments 
of green, red, and brown trap, light blue and pink water 
agates, cellular lava of cream, orange, and chocolate hues, 
and masses of a stnated and starred rock of ru^ colour. 
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reaemblmg iron ore, with sharp angular fragments of 
"'psppBr and salt ” trap, strewed the path Bverywhere 

At the top of the gully wb rose suddenly by a narrow 
path OYei a great ridge of granite on to a small gap 
called Gruiar Grhanda Koh It forms the watershed 
boundary between the Husenabad and Sarbesha plateaux, 
and IB about 6B85 feet above the sea, the tineroid on its 
Bummit figuring 22 91 The descent on the other side 
IS by a long slope, skirtmg some low hills to the left 
down to the great Saibesha plateau, which we cxosaed 
at its southern extremity, and camped at the village from 
which it takes its name 

In oui route over this pass we found a good deal of 
wild vegetation m the hollows of the hills The prin- 
cipal plants were the wild almond and tamarisk, dwarf 
ephedra, camel-thorn, and the gJiich^ also caroxylon, wild 
rue, artemiaia, orchids, crocus, and other similar plants 

We halted a day at Sarbesha, owmg to the mclemency 
of the weather, and saw enough to prove that its winter 
must be a rigorous season Earn feU more or less con- 
tmnously durmg our halt here , the air was cold, raw, and 
cheerless, and wmtry blasts of a south wmd howled over 
the wide plateau m dismal tones q^mte m keeping with 
the bleak and wild nature of the country During our 
stay here two couriers overtook us with posts from 
Peshawar They arrived withm a few hours of each other, 
the one with Peshawar dates up to the 2Sth February 
from Jacobabad vid Cal^t and Kandahar, and the other 
with dates from the same placcvup to the 1st March by 
the direct route of Kurram and Ghazm to Kandahar 

Sarbesha, or ''wilderness head,” la an open village of 
350 domed huts at the foot of a high detached hill It 
is named from its position at the head of a great wilder- 
ness or waste, that extends away to the north-west for 
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many milGs as an open plateau bouniel by bare biUa 
It IB the reaiilencB of tbe mbit or governor of this frontier 
distnct, who came to meet us at Huaenabai His name 
IS Saggii Mfr AsaduUah Beg, and he has the power to 
cut off noses and ears at discretion, and to mutilate m 
other forms, but not to deprive of life He discharged 
his special duties towards us with no unnecessary grace, 
and left no moie notable memonal of his character than 
his steady devotion to the caly&n, which he kept gomg 
throughout the march, hghtmg and relighting its re- 
plenished bowl I am afraid to say how often, but much 
oftener than could be good for anybody 

The Sarbesha plateau, though yet dreary, bleak, and 
wild m the transition state from the snows of winter to 
the balmy airs of sprmg, is not always the waste it now 
looks 

In summer its wide surface is clothed with the richest 
pastures, on which vast flocks of goats and sheep find 
sustenance, and covered with the tents of Elylt tribes 
occupied with their care, whilst the numerous villages 
now barely discernible m the sheltered nooks along the 
bill skirts bursts mto full view with the budding of the 
gardens amongst which they are nestled The cbmate of 
.this region is described as most dehghtful and salubrious, 
but the wmter is ngorous If the appearance alone of 
the people be taken as the test, they certainly speak well 
m its favour, for they axe remarkably fair, robust, and 
healthy-lookmg as a whole They appear to be a pros- 
perous and peaceable community, being well clad and 
well conducted They are prmeipally employed m the 
manufacture of woollen carpets of the kmd called cdlin, 
but those produced here are of inferior q^uality 

Our next stage was twenty-two miles to CaU Miid, 
“where we camped dose to the village, under the rums of 
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an old fort Our route was m a north-west direotion 
along a beaten tiack skirting the Sarhesha hiU at first, 
and then across a small plain enclosed by hills It is 
called Bayaban-i-Hanz, from a leservoir of water in its 
centre After marching nine ihiIbs, we halted at this 
reservoir for breakfast It is a masonry cistern covered 
by a dome, and flanked on each side by a couple of vaulted 
chambeis for the shelter and refreshment of wayfarers 
Simdar reservoirs are common on all the highroads 
throughout this Persian province of Khorassan, and are 
found generally at intervals of four or eight miles They 
are caUed Cibamh&i, or "water store,” and are aU built 
on the same plan, though not always provided with 
the flanking chambers The cistern is mostly stocked 
from the surface dramage after rains, and consequently 
some of them are often found dry Many, however, are 
fed from natural sprmgs, or from some adjoining sub- 
terranean conduit, called kdrez, and contam a constant 
supply of generally sweet water They are sometimes 
built as an act of charity by the piously disposed, but 
most owe their construction to the actual requirements of 
the country, and the mterest of the local governors or 
chiefs Without them, mdeed, traveUmg would be almost 
impossible m this region, for the vdlages are so far apart, 
and the hill spring so far away from the beaten track, 
that neither man nor beast could support the privation 
conveniently- 

Beyond the reservoir our path continued across the 
plam towards some broken country and low ndges of 
rock that separate the Sarhesha plateau from the valley 
of Miid. On our passage over this ground we saw 
several villages m the nooks of the hill range bounding 
the Sarbesha valley to the northward, The principal of 
these^ Beddr and Shlka, are prosperous and populous- 
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looking places, sunoundei by finut gardens just now 
beginning to bud 

Miid or M6d is an open village of neatly-built domed 
houses, situated below a mound occupied by the njins of 
a castle, and at a short distance to the south-east aj:e the 
more recent rums of a considerable aq[uare fort The 
later was dismantled some fifteen years ago, when this 
distiict passed mto the possession of the reigning dynasty 
of Persia The ground around its walls is now occupied 
by -ivnsluk or barberry plantations, the fruit of which 
IS made mto preserves, and largely exported mto the 
interior m the dried state 

The village of Mdd is only half-peopled , many of its 
houses are deserted, and others are fallen fo decay This 
IS partly owmg to the emigration durmg the past three 
years of famme, but principally to the msecunty of the 
country duimg the past century It is only withm recent 
years that the country has enjoyed immunity fi:om the 
forays of Baloch, Afghan, and Turkman robbers, who 
used to harry their villages, and carry ojff then- cattle and 
people 

Miid 13 situated at the top of a long and narrow valley, 
that slopes lapidly to the south-west down to Birjand 
The valley to the northward is separated from the 
western prolongation of the Sarbesha plateau by a low 
ndge of sandy hills, and is bounded to the south by a 
high lange of snow-covered hills called Bdghrdn This 
’ range consists of chlorite and slate, and its base is studded 
by a close succession of villages, castles, and hamlets, 
surrounded by gardens and watered by sprmgs, all the 
way down to BujancL 

Bunng onr stay here the weather was cloudy, cold, 
and wmtry, and the scenery, amgularly wild naturally, 
now bore an unusually inhospitable aspect The valley 
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and lower teiglita tave only lost tteir winter snows dur- 
ing the present month, and the highest elevations are 
said to keep a more or less scattered coating of snow 
throughout tke year For three months the whole 
country is covered deeply with snow, over aU the 
more elevated region between this and Duroh, but on the 
lower level of Birjand it does not lie so long 
From Mild we marched twenty-five miles west by north 
down the slope of the valley to Bujand, where we 
camped outside the town under the walls of the castle 
occupied by the governor The valley has an average 
width of less than four mdea, and its surface slopes up 
to the BsLghr^n range of hills, formmg its southern 
boundary J[n'tl;ie opposite dneetion its hollow is occu- 
pied by a draigage ravme The soil is a firm gravel, 
from which were commencmg to sprout a variety of 
herbs, such as wild rue, orchids, tulips, &c , and a thm 
grass in abundance No trees are seen on the plam, but 
the hill skirt to its south is banged with a dose succes- 
sion of fruit gardens and vmeyards, amongst which are 
nestled numerous villages, castles, and country-houses 
. The principal villages are, fiom east to west, Chihikan, 
Nanfins, Banjar, and Bahuljird Their gardens produce 
the jUjube, barberry, apncot, peach, plum, apple, mul- 
berry, &c , Ac , and give the place a look of prosperity 
and plenty, strangely m contrast with the wild character 
of the country and the bare aspect of its hills Those to 
the south, below the snow-streaked sumnoit of the range, 
present a bare ghsteiung surface, and are set at their 
bases by a succession of mounds, very promment objects 
of attraction from then bright hues of green, blue, and 
orange, evidently formed by the dismtegration of the 
chlorite and schistose slates of the range, which alto- 
gether wear a nchly metalliferous look There is said 
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to ba a copper mine in this range, some ten or twelve' 
miles 'aouth-weat of Sarbeslia It was worked m the 
tuna of the late MirzSi Hamza, gDyemor of Maabbad, 
but was abandoned, four or five years ago, owmg to tbe 
expenses exceeding tbe yield of ore 

To tbe north tbe vaUcy is bounded by a low ndge of 
bare sandy bills, scored m every direction by sbeep- 
waJks Tbrougb a gap in tbe ridge, wbicb gives passage 
to tbe Mdd ravine, we got a good view of tbe Sarbesba 
plateau, wbicb bere atretcbes away in a wide uplEind to 
tbe bills Dlosmg tbe prospect towards tbe north, where is 
situated tbe district of Algb(5r 

Proceeding from tbe 6hm^6LT where we baited for 
breakfast, we no arched down the vaUey in sight of Bir- 
jand, at its lower end, and at three miles came to the 
village of Bojd In Tar Mubammads tune, it was tb^ 
residence of the Afghan revenue collector for the district 
of Gbayn It is now a decayed and nearly depopulated 
collection of some eighty bouses, on the slope of a ridge, 
overlookmg corn-fields and fruit gardens, that cover tbe 
here widening valley up to Hajiabad, a couple of miles 
farther on This last is a neat country-bouse, standing 
m its own grounds, and is tbe residence of tbe mother 
of Mfr Alam Khan, the present chief of Gbayn, and 
Persian governor of Sistan She is said to be a very 
clever and wealthy old lady, and exercises considerable 
influence in tbe government of tbe province 

Away to the south, on tbe open plain, is another 
similax country-bouse, tbe srnnmer residence of Mir 
Alam, the soil It stands in tbe midst of an ornamental 
garden, and commands a wide view of tbe surrounding 
country At about a nule from Birjand we were met by 
an istiobal party, and conducted to omr camp, pitched 
outside tbe town under the walls of the palace of tbe 
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governor The party -was lieaiecl by a little boy, Hydar 
Cull, the youngest son of the chief of Grhayn He was 
preceded e«, rlgla by two led horses, and attended 
by Bight horsemen Though only eight } ears old, he 
rode a high horse both positively and figuiatively with 
the composure and smovr fairs of one of mature years 
Hia eldest brother, Sarbang All Atbar, who, durmg his 
father’s absence in Sistan, manages the government of 
the provmee, exeusei his absence on the plea of ill- 
health We halted here tliree days 

In our march this day we have descended about 1200 
feet, the elevation of Birjand bemg 4B80 feet, and that 
of Miid 6100 feet above the sea There is a sensible 
difference m the climate, the au’ here bemg dehghtfuUy 
pure, mild, and hght, and the sun’s rays agreeably warm 
The mghts, however, are yet cold, and keen gusty wmds 
circle about the lower part of the valley, which forms a 
wide basm m the hdls The sunmier here is described 
as a temperate and salubrious season, and the wmter imld 
m comparison with the more elevated regions of the dis- 
trict Snow hes on the ground from one to two months, 
and durmg the past wmter, which has been a severer 
one than any for the last fffteen years, feU m unusual 
quantity 

Eu^and, the modem capital of the distnet of Grhayn 
or Cayn, is an open town of about two thousand houses, ■ 
and IS protected by a fort on some namg ground on the 
west side On the south side is the palace of the gover- 
nor, enclosed by fortified walls, and on some detached 
mounds to the north are three or four towers m a state 
of decay The town has a very neat and piosperous 
look, and its people appear to have altogether escaped 
the pressure of the famme that has prevailed over other 
parts of the country We saw no beggars here, and the 
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maas of tlie peopls "were lemaikably well dresaed, and 
aeemed eomfortably off The population la estunated at 
twelve thouaand, which is, I think, considerably over the 
real number 

Birjand is the centre of a considerable trade with Kan- 
dahar and Herat on one side, and Kirmin, Tazd, and 
Tehran on the other It is also the scat of the carpet 
manufactures, for which this district has been celebrated 
from of old These carpets are called cdlin, and are of 
very supeiiDi woikmanship and of beautiful designs, m 
which the colours aie blended with wonderful haimony 
and mcomparable good effect The best kmda fetch very 
high puces, and are aU bespoke by agents for the nobles 
and chiefs of the country The colours aie of such deh- 
cate shades, and the patterns are so elaborate and taste- 
ful, and the nap is so ezc[uiaitely smooth and soft, that 
the carpets are only fit for use in the divans of oriental 
houses, where shoes are left without the threshold The 
best kinds are manufactured m the villagea around, and 
those turned out from the looms of Duioshkt Nozdd, 
enjoy a pre-eminent reputation for ezceUence 

The Ghayn distnct consists of nine huMk or divisions, 
each of which contains from twenty to thirty villages 
and a great number of mazrd or hamlets The hiMk 
are Nih, Zerkoh, Khusp, N4ijiin (mcludes Sarbesha and 
Birjand), Sunnikh^na, Alghdr or Arghol, Ghayn, Nim- 
bulfik and Shahw^i The population of the distnct was 
formerly reckoned at thirty thousand families, but what 
with losses by death and emigation durmg the famine, it 
does not now contain half that number 

The natural products of the country are very vaned 
The low-lying plains of Khusp produce wheat, barley, 
millet, beans and pulses, excellent melons, and aU the 
common vegetables, such as carrots, turnips, beetroot, (fee. 
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Cotton and tobacco are also grow, and fruit gardens and 
vineyards also flounah In tbs higher plains of Bixjand 
and Ghayn, safeon is extensively cultivated, and the 
silkworm is reared with success Here too are found 
large barberry plantations, and almost aU. the orchard 
frmts eommon in Europe At higher elevations m the 
httle glens amongst the hilla are extensive vineyards and 
fruit gardens, whilst rhubarb grows wdd on the hill, and 
asafoetida on the plains ahnost everywhere 

The industrial products are carpets, wooUen materials 
called IcurTt, poL^mina,, and silk raw and manu- 

factured, and felts called na/mad These with dried 
fruits, asafoetida, and wool are all exported m greater or 
less (quantity In return are imported com from Sistan, 
hii'miz (scarlet dye) from Bukhara by Herat, mdigo from 
India by Kandahar, sugar refined at Yazd from the 
Tii dian raw sugar, 'postin or fur coats (mostly sheep- 
skin) from Herat, nee, spices, tobacco, and European 
hardware from Tehran, as also caheoes, prmts andbroad- 
cloths 

The Ghayn distnct is an elevated mountain region, 
separatmg the waste area of western Afghanistan from 
the wide tract of similar and more perfect desert on the 
adjoinmg border of Persia Towards the north-west it 
is contmuous through the highlands of Tiin and Tabbas 
withtherest of the mountain system ofPersianKhorassan, 
as represented by the highlands of Zdwah on the one 
hand and Tursblz on the other Between its hill ranges 
it supports a number of wide plateaux and fertile vaUeys, 
that mostly trend from north-west to south-east, and 
range m elevation from four thousand to seven thousand 
feet above the sea. 

To the south it is separated from Kirwan and Sistan by 
the Dashti Lfit, or " Desert of Lot ” To the east the 
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Dashti Niummeil, or “ desert of despair/’ mterveiiBa 
between it and the districts of Hokd,t and Fairib On 
the west it is separated from Yazd and Kashin by a vast 
salt desert called Daryii Kablr, or “ the great ocean/’ or 
simply lc.ai.vir or hab%r Towards the north, at Ynnasi, a 
narrow arm of this salt desert outs the mountam cham 
from west to east, and spieads out into the desert of 
Khaf, where it joms the Dashti Niummed on the south 
and the deserts of Herat and Sarrakhs on the north 

The mhabitants of Grhiynit, which is the name by 
which the district is known, are of various races and 
tribes, classed under the collective appellations of Arab 
and Ajam, or those of Arab descent and those of foreign 
descent The former appear to have been settled here 
smee the time of the Arab conijuest, and have for several 
centuries furnished the r ulin g chiefs of the country The 
present chief belongs to this tribe, and the rule of the 
country has descended in his family since the estabbsh- 
ment of the Saffavi dynasty Formerly the residence of 
the family was at Grhayn, but m the time of Nadir, the 
chief, Mir ’All, transferred his headq^uaxters to Birjand 
He was succeeded m the rule by hrs son Mir Alnm, and 
he by hifl son Mir AsaduUah, both of whom were subjects 
of the Dunam kmgs On the break-up of this dynasty, 
Mdr Asadullah became independent to all mtents, and as 
such took his part in the pohtical struggles between the 
Cajar and Afghan for supremacy on this contested fron- 
tier, that eharactensB its history smee the commencement 
of the present century 

Durmg the period that Aleahyir Khan, Asafuddaula, 
was governor of Khorassan on the part of Persia, the Cajar 
kmg, findmg his designs against Herat frustrated by the 
action of the Bntish Grovernment, resolved on accomplish- 
mg piecemeal what he was prevented from eflfcctmg by a 

TJ 
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coup de QYUjiin^ and his govemor of Ehorassan, during the 
thnteen ysars of hia rule at Mashhad, hi ought under auh- 
jection all that portion of the provincs lying to the north 
of the latitude of Heiat, yiz , the distiicts of Turbatain, 
Turshiz, and Tabbas, as the fmits of his successive 
campaigns on this border Asafuddaula twice maiched a 
foi ce foi the aubjugation of Ghajm, and each tune unsuc- 
cessfully On the first oceasionj in 1B35, shortly after his 
installation in the government of the j)iovince, the chief, 
Mir Asadullah, retired to Sistan, and, as an Afghan subject 
dependent on Herat, sought the aid of its ruler The 
Pruice Kamiin sent hia wazir, Tar Muhammad, with a 
contmgent of Herat troops to the aid of the fugitive 
chief And these, joined by the Sistan army under 
Muhammad Eazit, Sarbandi, defeated the Persians atNih, 
and restored Mir Asadullah to his rule m Ghayn as a 
dependent of Herat. On the second occasion, a couple of 
years later, Mfr Asadullah, on the approach of the Persian 
troops under Muhammad ’Ah, son of Asafuddaula, 
abandoning his province, repaired to Herat for aid m its 
recovery. Tar Muhammad furnished a contingent of 
Herat troops, who defeated the Persians in a battle 
fought at Sih. Cald., and reinstated Asadullah m the 
government of Ghayn In the succeeiiing siege of Herat, 
however, Ghayn was annexed to Persia, and the chief, Mir 
Asadullah, and his son, Mfr Alam, the present chief, were 
taken piis oners to Mashhad. On the retieat of the 
Persian army from Herat, and the restoration of peace on 
this border, they were restored to Ghayn as Persian 
subj Bcts ; and the father dying shortly afterwards, was 
succeeded m the government by his son Mfr Alam, who 
during his stay at Mashhad and Tehran was reconciled to 
the change of masters by conciliatory treatment and very 
advantageous terms of aUegiance, Mfr Alam, who is now 
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Persian governor of Sistan, with the title of Haskmat- 
nl-MuIk:, la a very popular governor here, and has the 
character of being an energetic and. hberEd-minded man 
He pays no revenue direct to the Persian Grovernment, 
but 13 held responsible for the mamtenance of the royal 
troops employed m his province, and, further, sends an 
annual tribute to the Shah In other respects he is 
pretty much of an independent chief m his own limits 
He has taken advantage of the troubled state of 
pohtics m Afghamstan ever smce the British occupation 
of the country, not only to extend his possessions up to 
their natural bmits, but to cross the Perso-Afghan bolder, 
and take possession of Sistan on behalf of the Shah of 
Persia Up to the death of Yar Muhammad in 1851, 
aU. the border districts of Grhayn, mcluding Suimikhana 
and NS.rjun as far as Bojd, were held as dependencies of 
Herat, and Afghan revenue eollectors were posted in the 
ftontier vdlages, such as Gizik and Bojd, on the part of 
Tar Muhammad. On the death of that ruler, and durmg 
the succeeding changes and struggles that led to the occu- 
pation of Herat by the Persians m 1B56, these border dis- 
tricts fell away from the control of the Herat Government, 
and lapsed to their nghtful lord, the’ chief of Ghayn The 
transgression of the border mto Sistan was effected at a 
later period, during the anarchy that convulsed Afghan- 
istan on the death of the Amir Dost Muhammad, and 
the accession of his son, Sher ’Ah, to the throne 

Mir Alam is now the most influential and wealthy chief 
on the Khorassan fiontier of Persia His power and 
independent action, it is said, have rendered him an 
object of jealousy and suspicion to the prmce-govem or 
of Mashhad, who is also governor of the whole provmce 
of Khorassan , and neither conceals his hatred and distrust 
of the other. The Ghayn chiof, however, is strong in 
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his poBilion, ancl the pohcy he is carrying out gains him 
the support of the court of Tehran He has three sonSj 
namely, ’All Akhar, aged eighteen years, who, with the 
title of Sarhang, resides at Birjand, and canies on the 
government durmg his father’s ahaence m Siatan, Mfr 
Ismail, aged fourteen years, who is now on a pilgrimage 
to Earhalii , and Hydar Chili, the httle boy who officiated 
in the honours of our reception at Birjand 

The other tribes mcluded undei the term Aja.m are 
mostly Peisians, with a few scattered families of Turks, 
Kurds, Mughals and Baloehs They constitute the rural 
population, and are employed m agriculture and the 
tending of cattle Physically they are a fine people, with 
light complexions and hardy features. 
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'2id April — Marclied from Birjani to G-Mbk or Ghlnk, 
eigktBen mileB The ■WBath.er, vhich dtirmg our stay at 
Biqaiid kad bBen dslightfolly mild and balmy, now 
changed and becams bleak and stormy Durmg the nigbt, 
a strong east wind blew m eddying gusts that threatened 
the stability of our tents In the foienoon it changed 
to the west, and towards sunset veered round to the north, 
and closed the evening with a storm and heavy ram. 

We had been promised a relay of camels at this place, 
and up to the last were deceived by false assurances of 
their bemg ready at the tune appomted for our depar- 
ture But as they were not produced- at the tune agreed, 
and we had seen enough to shake our faith in the ready 
promiBBS of their immediate arrival, it was decided that 
we should leave our large tents and heavy baggage here, 
to be brought on after us so soon as the promised camels 
should be provided, and proceed ourselves with the HTnall 
tents and mule carriage, according to the ongmal mten- 
tion 

At noon, therefore, we set out m hght marchmg order, 
and after passing clear of the town, erossei a wide ravme 
that courses through it towards the west, and entered on 
a wide plateau that gently slopes up towards the east, 
m which direction it is contmuous with the Sarbesha 
valley Our route across this was m a north-easterly 
direction by a beaten track skirtmg the base of a high 
ndge of mountams that close the plateau towards the 
* west At about eight huIbb we rose over some low 
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momids of fissile slate covered witli red marl tliat project 
on to the' plateau, and beyond them, crossmg the deep 
houlder-atrewn ravme of IsKkambdr, followed the high- 
road between the villages of Bujdl on the right and Ish- 
hambdr on the left, and paasmg a roadside dhamhar, at 
a couple of miles farther on reached the hamlet of Mahi- 
abad, near the entrance of a deep gorge m the hills, and 
halted awhile to let the baggage get on ahead 

The rise fi.om Bujand to this, though gradual, is con- 
siderable — 850 feet as indicated by the aneroid — and from 
its elevation we got a good view of the Bagrdn range of 
hdls to the south, and the great tableland that forms the 
prospect on its north, in which direction it is bounded 
by the Miimmabad range of hills, that separate it from 
the Sunnikhana and Alghor districts This extensive 
tableland descends considerably towards the west, and 
IS divided unequally mto the valley of Miid and plateau 
of Sarbesha by a low ridge of rocks that run from east 
to west The dramage of the whole surface is conveyed 
by the Fakhr^ibSd. ravine through the town of Birjand 
down to the Khuap river, which is lost in the great 
desert of the west We crossed this ravme on leaving 
camp, and saw that it received the Miid and Ishkamb^i 
ravmes as tributaries 

The general aspect of this tableland, bounded on all 
Bides by hills, is singularly wild, and at this season its 
climate is bleak and mhospitable A cold north wund 
swept down from the bills m numbmg blasts, and howled 
over the wide waste dismally Beyond the three little 
castellated hamlets m our vicimty, not a vestige of habi- 
tation or cultivation was anywhere to be seen Yet m 
summer, we were assured, the now deserted pastures are 
covered with nomad tents, and swarm with teemmg 
flocks of goats and sheep and camels 
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Mabiabad, like Bdjcii and Ishkambkr, is a eoUection 
of Bigliteen or twenty miseralolB tuts, protected by a small 
castle Like them, too, it is almost depopulated by tbe 
effects of the famine, wbieh, still presses soiely, notwith- 
Standmg the imp oils of gram ff om Sistan In Mahiabad, 
only four famdiea are left out of its oiigmal population 
of fifteen families The rest have eitber died of starva- 
tion, or emigrated m searck of food The lemnant who 
stdl cling to the ydlagc are miserably poor, and carry 
starvation depicted on their features Then lot now is 
undoubtedly a cruelly hard one, and m the best of times, 
could not have been a very favomable one, foi the soil is 
sterile, and composed for the most part of the debris of 
tiap and gramte rocks, that strew the siudace with sharp 
angular stones , whilst the water supply, which is ffom 
a pool fed by a Mm, is so bitter and salme that it is 
barely drmkable W e tried some tea prepared with it, 
and that was all, for it was unpossible to drink it even 
thus disguised 

On the plam opposite Mahiabad, and a httle distance 
from Biijdi, is a smgular comcal hiU. called Tiidrhdh, oi 
“serpent hill” It looks hke a volcanic crater, and 
stands out alone by itself We could not learn that the 
name had any reference to the existence or not of snakes 
upon it Beyond Mahiabad our path entered the lulls, 
and foBowed the wmdings of a wddly picturesque defile, 
the general direction of which is northerly On our way 
up the gorge, which widens and narrows alternately, we 
passed the casteUated hamlets of Pisukh and Firanj, 
each oceupymg an eminence overlookmg the road, and 
at about the fifth mde reached the watershed, at a narrow 
pass called Grudar Saman Sh^hl Its elevation is about 
7030 feet above the sea, and 3140 feet above Birjand 
The ascent is considerable aU the way, and the road very 
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raugh, "watli shaip angular blocks of trap stre-wmg tba 
surface Here and there the bard rugged rocks approach, 
and narrow the path, so as to render it difB.cult foi the 
passage of laden cattle In the pass we overtook our bag- 
gage, which had left camp at Birjand at ten A M , and it 
did not ah anive m oui camp at Ghibk till past nine P M , 
the cattle bemg much exhausted by the maich 

Beyond the watershed, the road slopes gently to a little 
deh fuh of vineyards, orchards, and fruit gardens , and 
farther on, crossing a deep boulder-strewn lavine, passes 
over a flat ndge of slaty rook down to the glen of Ghibk, 
m which we camped at a few hundred yards below the 
vfllage, a stiip of terraced corn-fields mtervening This 
IS the loughest and most dif&cult pass we have seen in 
ah our jomney so far , and it was the more trying both 
to man and beast by the melemency of the weather A 
cold north wind blew down the pass m chihmg gusts, 
and at six o’clock, ]ust as we had ahghted on our camp- 
ing-ground, a heavy storm of rain bioke over us and 
drenched everythmg, so that it was with dLfidculty we got 
a fire lighted to warm ourselves tih the amvEil of our 
baggage, which did not ah come up tih three hours 
later, owing to the men having lost the path m the dark. 

We halted heie the next day to rest our cattle, and 
were so fortunate as to have fine weather, with a debght- 
fuhy clear and fresh atmosphere, which enabled us 
thoroughly to enjoy and appreciate the c lima te, and 
Scenery of this really charmmg kttle eyrie m the bills , of 
which our first experience was so unfavouiable Our 
camp IS pitched at the bottom of a nairow deh half a 
mile due west of Ghibk, which is a romantic httle 
village picturesquely perched on the summit and slopes 
of a mound at its top From the midst of the huts, rismg 
tier above tier, stands out bheir protectmg castle, now m 
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a Bad state of decay, aa indeed is the •whole 'village 
Aioiuid it are crowded together ■vineyaida and fruit 
gardens on the terraced alopea of the hills, whilst the 
deU itself la laid out in a snecession of terraced corn-fielda, 
freely watered by sprightly little streams 

The situation is a charming one in this -wild region of 
barren hills and rugged rocks, and in summer must be as 
agreeable and salubrious a residence aa m winter it is 
bleak and inhospitable The elevation of om* camp at 
the bottom of the deUis estimated at 6650 feet above the 
sea, and that of the vdlage itself about a couple of hundred 
feet highei In winter, snow falls here veiy heavily, and 
the people are shut up in their houses for fuUy two 
months The mam range of mountains rises several 
hundred feet above the elevation of Ghihk, and runs 
from north-west to sou-th-eaat, throwing out spurs on 
either side, that enclose a sueceaaion of glens or narrow 
vaUeys drammg east and west The Grhihk valley is one 
of these, and is contmuous towards the west, through the 
gully of the ravme' we crossed onapproachmg it, with the 
glens of Arwf and Zar-wl, the drainage of which ulti- 
mately leaches the Khuap river, "to be lost on the sandy 
desert of Tazd The mam range has different names to 
distmgmah its several portions , thus at Ghibk it la called 
Alghoi or Arghol, to the north of ‘this it is called S'd.ghl, 
and to the south Saman Shihl The Alghor range gives 
its name to one of the prmcipal divisions or huMk of the 
Ghayn distiict 

The Alghor huMk is said to contain upwards of three 
h.uniired villages and hamlets and farmsteads (mazrd), 
scattered about m nooks and deUa amongst the hdls 
Arwl and Zarwl are amongst the largest of ■the villagBS 
We ■visited these dunng our halt here They are 
very picturesi^UBly situated m adjoinmg dells only two 
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or thrBB milea off, and each contains about two hundred 
houses They have a neat and prospeious look, and are 
surrounded by vineyards and orchards and small patches 
of com cultivation Ghibk is a smtdler village, and 
contams about seventy or eighty houses Alghoi is the 
chief town of the huMk, and is said to contain three 
hundred houses It is the residence of the agent of the 
governor of the district, Mir ’Alam Khan AH these 
villagBS have suffered more or less severely during the 
famine, and some have become entirely depopulated The 
population of Ghibk was formerly nearly four hundred 
souls It now only contams about two hundred and fifty 
During last year fifty-three persons, we were told, had 
died of starvation, and the vdlage has further lost thirty 
families who have emigrated to Sistan 
From Ghibk we maiched eighteen miles, and camped 
at Sihdih Our route was generally north by west, up 
the course of a dramage gully, wmdmg amongst hills , and 
paasmg from dell to dell up to a watershed formed by a 
spur from the Sdghl range on our right It runs east 
and west, and is about 6750 feet above the sea The 
hiHs are of dismtegrated trap overlaid by a soft friable 
slate, the surface of which has crumbled mto a marly 
soil Vegetation, though there are no trees nor large 
bushes, except in the gardens, is more abundant than 
the wild and rugged look of the hiHs would lead one to 
expect We noticed camel-thom, ephedra, asafoetida, 
rhubarb, wormwood, tuhp, crocus, bluebell, and other 
similar plants and grasses, along the line of march 
Beyond the watershed the road slopes gently along the 
course of a long dramage gully, which wmds through a 
gradually widemng country with hills on either side, and 
at about twelve miles enters the Sdidih valley, an open 
plateau extending east and west for thirty miles or so 
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In ths first few miles Ji'om the watershed we passed m 
suGEesBion the villages of Nokhdn, Ohdhikan, and Pista- 
khan on the left, and Sdghl and Huaenahad on the right 
The country between the hills is much broken by low 
mounds, all more or less ploughed up Snd sown with com 
The extent of this cultivation mdicates the existence of 
a much larger population than we see m oui passage 
through the country The fact is, they are concealed 
from view m the secluded nooks and glens of the hills 
around, each of which has its own farmsteads and 
hamlets, with their vmeyards and fruit gardens The 
fruits produced here arc the plum, apiicot, jujube, apple, 
peach, [juincB, almond, mulberry, (fee The chief crops 
aiB wheat and barley, and the common vegetables are the 
carrot, turmp, onion, cabbage, beet, (fee In summer 
the hill pastures are resorted to hy nomads with their 
flocks of goats and sheep and herds of camels Snow 
still lies on the higher ranges, and patches are foimd in 
the sheltered hollows lower down The hills abound m 
game, such as the mdrhhor and ihix (both species of 
wild goat), and the wild sheep The leopard, hyaena, 
and wolf are also found on them, but not the hear The 
country generally is devoid of trees, hut supports an 
abundant growth of pasture plants and hushes suitable 
for fuel We here found the surface covered with the 
wormwood, and a dwarf yellow rose with a dark purple 
ceutre It is called Jehalora, and affords a good pasture for 
cattle I observed it aU over the country as far west as 
KirmcLnahaw, and generally m company with the wild 
Ixquonce 

Sihdih, as the name implies, is a collection of three 
villages on th e plain t o which th ey giv e their name Only 
one of them is now inhabited, the other two bemg miums. 
Very superior carpets are manufactured here, and they 
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seem to fetch also very superior prices, to judge from 
those asked of us for some specunens we had selected 
The fact is, the natural prop ensity of the merchants t o over- 
charge the stranger, particularly the Britisher, who is 
always supposed to travel about with untold wealth, had 
been stimulated by the very hberal ideas of our Persian 
servants as to then own rights of perq^uisite or mvd6Jih%l, 
as it IS termed , and prices were at once doubled or 
trebled, to the detriment of all paities, for we refrained 
from pm chasing as freely as we would with fair dealmg, 
the merchants lost an opportumty of ready profit, and our 
servants, the cause of the whole mischief, received but 
dmmushed returns, as the fiuit of their greed and 
chicanery 

Our Afghan companions, who wbU knew the market 
price of these carpets, and had come prepared to lay m a 
stock of them for transport to Kandahar, were so dis- 
gusted at the J}&-Vm6,ni, or want of conscience, on the 
part of the Persians, that they altogether refused to treat 
with them on the terms, and contented themselves by 
leaving an agent to pmchase what they req^uired after 
our departure, when prices would return to their normal 
rates The evils of dastlhi in India are bad enough so 
far as they affect the foreigner, but here, under the name 
muddM/il, they are ten times worse The dast'(eti or 
customaiy perijmsite taken by servants on all pur- 
chases made by their master through or with their 
cognisance, is usually limited to an anna in the rupee, 
or six and a quarter per cent, but the mvd&Tdnl, wMch 
may be rendered, “ all that comes withm grasp,” has no 
recognised limit, and ranges high or low, accordmg to the 
conscience of the exactor and the weakness of his victim. 
With us, as our subsequent experience proved, it ranged 
firom ten to three hundred per cent , and was an imposi- 
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tiDii from 'whichj under the circumstancca of the case, we 
could not escape 

The Sihdih or plain is a fertile valley running 

east and •west, and presents a number of castellated 
villagBS along the hill skirts on either side Its soil is 
hght and gravelly, and m the vicinity of the villages the 
surface is covered with long strips of corn cultivation 
The general slope of the land is to the west, m which 
direction it drams by a wide ravine that ultimately joins 
the Khusp iiver The water of the h^rei on which our 
camp was pitched proved too brackish to dunk, and we 
were obliged to send to another Icdvez beyond the village 
for a fresh supply. The weather here was very change- 
able North-westerly gusts of wind raised clouds of 
dust, and drove it m eddying drifts across the plain, till 
a thunderstorm with a smart fall of ram cleared the 
atmosphere, and allowed the sun to shine out a while 
before settmg for the day 

We heard different accounts here of recent raids by the 
Turkmans, but the accounts were so eonflictmg that we 
could make nothing of them, more than that these slave- 
huntmg freebooters were really on the road and some- 
where m the viemity The people have such a terror 
of them that they cannot speak of them without evmc- 
mg fear, and runmng off mto extravagances as to their^ 
ferocity and irresistible prowess 

From Sihdih we marched ten miles to Eiim, and 
camped on the slopmg bank of a brisk little hdl stream 
drammg westward, at a short distance from the vdlage 
Our route was mostly northward across the plam, but for 
the last two miles, on entermg the hills , was north-east- 
ward Eiim is a miserable little village of seventy or 
eighly huts, clustered around a crumbling castle on the 
very bnnk of a hill torrent of no depth or width It now 
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only contaojis thirty families of wretcherlly poor people, 
who have so far strugglecl through the great piessure of 
the famine Last year, we were told, forty of the people 
died of starvation, and between twenty-five and thirty 
famihes emigrated in search of food The remnant were 
so reduced and hroken-hearted that they were unahle to 
bury their dead decently, and merely deposited the 
bodies m shallow pits covered over with loose soil I 
observed some broken skulls and human bones in the 
little stream washing the walls of the village, and noticed 
that the whole air of the locality was tainted willi 
putrid odours from the insufficiently covered graves 
Ikom Efim we marched twenty-two mdes to Ghayn, and 
halted there two days Our loute for the first few miles 
was north-easterly up the course of the Efimnvulet, and 
then northerly over a hilly tract, gradually rising up to a 
watershed at seven miles The ridge runs east and west, 
and IS about 6550 feet above the sea, and 964 feet 
above Sihdih The rock is of friable brown slate, hcie 
and there crumbled mto clay The ascent up to the pass 
IS very gradual, over a hiUocky hollow between high 
hills. The surface is evaywhere ploughed and sown 
with com, and abounds in a variety of weeds, crocus, 
tulip, anemone, and other plants Wo saw no vdlages, 
but the cultivation indicates their esistence m the 
secluded nooks and deUs around The morning air 
was delightfully fresh, a hoar-frost whitened the ground, 
and om march was enlivened by the clear song of the 
nightingale and the famihar notes of the cuckoo 

The view from the watershed is very pieturesq[ue, and 
looks down in the distance upon the valley of Ghayn, 
which stretches east and west beyond a long vista of 
irregular hiUs of bare rock, flanked on either side by a 
high range streaked with snow at the summit 
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The desceut fiom the watBished is by a narrow stony 
path on the steep slope of the hill, down to a winding 
ravine at its foot We followed this for some distance, 
passing three httle hamlets with their orchards, safiron 
gardens, and mulberry plantations m successive httle 
glens, and at about five miles from the watershed came to 
Kharwaj, a'flounshmg village of eighty or ninety houses, 
on the ternmial slopes of a spur that causes the gully 
draining this hoUow to make a considerable sweep 
The people of this viUage are Saggids, and appear very 
comfoitably off They are weU. clad, and present no 
signs of suffermg from the famine Both the men and 
women have remarkably fan complexions and ruddy 
checks, ^nd what surprised me more was the decidedly 
Tatar cast of then features 

From this we went on down a narrow glen, that, widen- 
mg gradually, at last expands on to the valley of Ghayn 
by a long and gentle slope, half-way on which is a road- 
side Hbaimb&r fed by a hd/rea stream Before us lay a 
crowded mass of fruit gardens and mulberry plantations, 
all m full fohage, and above them rose aloft the high- 
domed mosque of GhajTi We passed amongst these 
waUed gardens, and sknting the fortifications ofthetovm, 
camped on a small rivulet a httle way to its west As 
we cleared the gardens we came upon a crowd of the 
townspeople, coUected on the roadside to see us pass 
They were remarkably well dressed, and conducted them- 
selves with commendable propriety and decorum Most 
of them bowed civiUy as we rode past, and many raised 
the hand to the head m mditary style, whilst a venerable 
old priest with a flowmg beard as white as the turban 
under the weight of whose capacious folds he was buried, 
standmg apart on a slight emmence with half a dozen 
acolytes clad m white, offered up a prayer to avert any 
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ml that this fiist visit of EuiopBans to their town might 
entail The plaintive trsmblmg voice of the old man, 
echoed by the shrill tones of his young disciples, stiuek 
me as peculiarly impressive, but they were unheeded by 
the crowd, who were much too deeply absorbed in the 
novel spectacle presented by our party to their eyes for 
the first tune We were assured that we w^re the first 
Europeans who are known to have visited this town, and 
the statement is supported by the fact that all our maps 
of the country were wrong as to its proper location, 
Ghaynbemg placed to the south of BiTjanil, wherpas the 
reverse is the ease 

Ghayn has a very decayed look, and c[uite disappomts 
the eapectations raised by the first sight of it^ gardens 
and lofty mosque The town covers a considerable 
extent of ground enclosed within fortified walls, now 
everywhere m a state of decay The aiea withm the 
walls IS capable of containing from eight to ten thousand 
houses, it IS said, though at this time only about fifteen 
hundred are occupied, corn-fields and gardens occupying 
the intervals between the rums of its former mansions 
A prominent object of attraction m the town is its lofty 
domed mosque, which m outward appearance is m keep- 
mg with the general look of decay pervading the locality 
Its waUs, which are supported m their perpendicular by 
buttress arches built against tbem laterally, aie danger- 
ously cracked from top to bottom, either from ongmal 
defect of arcbitecture or from the efifeets of earthquakes 
The population is estimated at about eight thousand, 
amongst whom are many Saggid fanuhea, and others of 
Arab ongm. The mass of the people, however, appear 
to be of Tatar ongm, as mdicated by the very marked 
traces of that typical laee m them features 

Silk and saflBron are produced here in considerable 
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quantity, anil a yariety of fiuita The asafoetiila groAVs 
wild in great abundance all over the plain, and rhubaib 
on the Burrounding hills The asafoetida is of two kinds — 
one called hamd-i-gawi^ which is grazed by cattle and used 
as a potherb, and the other hamd-i-ang(iza^ which yields 
the giun-iesin of coimnerce The silk is mostly sent to 
Kinn^n in the raw state, but a good deal is consumed at 
home in the manufacture of some infenor fabrics for the 
local markets The carpets knoym by the name of this 
town are not made here, but in the yillages of the southern 
diYisions of the district 

Ghayn ls the name of a very ancient city, supposed to 
have been founded by a son of the blacksmith K&w&h of 
Ispahan, the hero of the Peshd^dl kings, who slew the 
tyrant Z^hdik, and whose leather apron — afterwards 
captured by the Arab Sid bm Waclss — became the stan- 
dard of Persia, under the name of darqfslii Kdwdni, or 
the Klwlni standard ” It was studded with the most 
costly jewels by successive kings, to the last of the 
Pahlavi race, from whom it was wrested by the Arab 
conqueror, and sent as a trophy to the Khllif ^Umar 

The son of Klwlh was named Klrm His city, the 
rums of which are here known as Shahri Gabn^ or '' the 
Gabr (Guebre) city,” was built on the slope and crest of 
a hill ndge oveilookmg the present town from the south- 
east The hill IS caUerl ^^Koh Imlm Jlfar, and is 
^ covered with the remains of ancient buildmgs, and large 
reservoirs excavated m the sobd rock The city, accord- 
mg to local tradition, was sacked and destroyed by 
Hal^ikii Eihaji, the son of Changhiz, and the present town 
afterwards rose on the plam at the foot of the hill m its 
stead. In the days of its prosperity this new city must 
have been a very flourislimg and populous centre of life 
The environs for a considerable distance are covered with 
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extensive graveyarila, on winch are some handsome tomhs 
of glazed tiles and slabs of white marble, elaborately 
carved and maenhed The valley of Ghayn is a wide 
plain extending east and west between high mountama, 
the summits of which are still covered with snow A high 
snow-streaked range closes the vaOcy towards the west 
It 13 called Koh Bdras, and trending m a north-westerly 
direction, connects the elevated tablelands of Sarbesha 
and Alghor with those of Bijistan of the Tiln and Tabbas 
district Its eastern slopes dram mto the Ghayn vaUey, 
where its several streams form a considerable rivulet (our 
camp IS pitched on its shore), which flows past the town 
to the eastward To the northward, the Ghayn valley is 
separated from the plains of Nfmbuliik and GflniLb^id by 
a low range of bare bills over which there are several easy 
passes 

The elevation of Ghayn is about 4B60 feet above the 
sea, or much on the same level as that of Bnjand, and a 
httla higher than that of Bijistan, from both of which it 
IS separated by tablelands of considerably higher elevation 
The climate of Ghayn is described as temperate and 
salubnous durmg sprmg and summer, but bleak and 
rigorous durmg autumn and wihter Durmg two or 
three months of winter the roads over the high land 
between this and Birjand on the one hand, and Bijistan 
on the other, are closed to all traffic by the depth of snow 
then covermg the bills. Ghayn, like Birjand, appears to 
have escaped the horrors of the famme, for we saw no 
traces of its effects amongst the people, who appeared a 
fine healthy and robust race, of mixed types of physi- 
ognomy, m which the Tatar eharaetera predominated. 
During our stay here, the weather, though fine and sunny, 
was decidedly cold, and a keen north-west wmd swept 
down from the hills m stormy gusts The temperature 
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of the air ranged from 35° Fah to 75° Fah , and rendered 
•warm clothing not only agreeable but necBsaary 

From thia place, it had been arranged that we should 
proceed "to Turbat Hydari by the dnect road through 
Nlmbullik and GiinibSid, but a very fortunate accident 
determined us to foUow a safer route, particularly as m 
our unprotected state — ^the Persian authontiBB hawing 
failed to furnish our party with any escort — ^we were un- 
prepared to face any unnecessary risk 

On the day after our amwal here, the Afghan Com- 
missioner, SaggidNdr Muhammad Shah, sought an inter- 
view 'With General Pollock, to consult about our onward 
journey, as he had received alarming accounts of 'the 
dangers on the road it was proposed we should follow 
At the inter'TiBW the Saggid intioduced an old acijuain- 
■tance of his, one Haji Mullah Abdul Wahid, a merchant 
of Gizlk in the Sunnikhana district Hearing of our 
arrival m this country, he had set out for Birjand to see 
the Saggid, but -fiudiug our camp had left the place, 
followed and overtook us here The Haji was an asth- 
matic old gentleman of nearly seventy years of age, and 
had seen more prosperous times than fortune had now 
allotted to bmn By way of preface he mentioned that 
he had cashed bids for Colonel Taylor’s mission at Herat 
in 1857, and claimed acq^uamtance with me on the score 
of having met me at Kandahar with Major Lumsden’s 
mission He expressed great respect for the British, 
and assured us it was only his good-will towards us, and 
mterest m the welfare of his countryman the Saggid, 
that had prompted bmo to dissuade us from pursumg 
the route he had heard we proposed •taking "This 
route,” sard he, “is beset "with dangers, and God alone 
can extricate you from them You may escape them m 
Nimibulhk and Giin^bid, but m the Reg Amrdni beyond. 
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you must fall into tlis hands of the Turkmans They 
are known to he on the road, and not a week passes 
without their raiding one or other of between 

this and Turhat ” He told us he knew them well, for 
he had himself been carried off prisoner by them at the 
time of Yar Muhammad’s death, and was ransomed a 
few months later, together with six or seven hundred 
othei Afghan subjects, by his son Syd Muhammad He 
described the Turkmans as being very weU armed with 
rifles and double-barrelled guns, and as never chargmg in 
parties less than fifty, and sometimes with as many as 
five hundred. They lespeet no class, nor sex, nor age, 
except the Arabs, and sell all they capture m the markets 
of Khiva, only killmg the very aged and infiim, and 
those who offer resistance They have been in this 
viomity for the last three weeks, and have already 
carried off firom one hundred and sixty to one hundred 
and eighty of the peasantry of Grhayn Them favourite 
routes are by the Dashna-i-Ghared,b m Nfinbullik, and the 
Eeg Amr&ni to the north of Gfinib^irL 
He most strongly and lepeatedly urged us, as we 
valued our own safely, not to trust ourselves ontheplams 
of Giind,biLd, and advised us to foUow one of the mote 
western routes, where we should have the protection of the 
hills, amongst which the Turkmans fear to entangle them- 
selves The good old Haji’s arguments were so just, and so 
dearly and strongly advanced, that, left as we were to our 
own resources, there was no hesitation m changmg our 
course, and adoptmg a safer route through the bills border- 
mg the dangerous tract on the west , and our fnend was 
satisfied that his journey from Giz£k, which is sixty miles 
north-east of Bitjand, over an elevated plateau dotted 
with villages, was not altogether frintlesa, smce it afforded 
biTn the happiness of diverting us from a dangerous 
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route, and tte pleasure of expenenemg British gener- 
osity and gratitude, for the Greneral did not allow his good 
service to pass uniewarded The old man took leave of 
us with genuine expressions of good-will and friendship, 
and heartily commending us to the protection of God, 
warned us to he unceasingly on our guard agamst the 
cunmng and treachery of the Persians "Be very care- 
ful,” said he in a mysteiious whisper, “how you drink 
the tea and coffee they offer you Many of our people 
have died with agomsmg stomachaches after partakmg 
of tins refreshment at their hands ” 

9i7i Api'il — Ghayn to Girmiunj, twenty-two miles. 
Our route was north-westerly, seven miles across the 
plain, which is covered with asafoetida m profuse abun- 
dance, to the httle castellated hamlets of Shermurgh at 
the foot of the bills 

We halted here for breakfast near a kdrez stream of 
intensely brackish water Here a noisy dispute occurred 
between our baggagers and a party of eight or ten armed 
men, who came after them from Ghayn m hot haste and 
tempers to match, with a couple of Persian officials, 
whose digmty it was pretended had been offended by 
our nuraJchor, or “master of the stables,” having hired 
some asses for our baggage without a reference to them 
They made a great disturbance immediately m front of 
where we were seated, pulled each other about, lavished 
pidr sokhtOLs and cahr TcdsMdas on aU sides, and would 
not be appeased though the miroMior uncovered his 
head to them, kissed the frothy lips of the irate Persian, 
and offermg his beard as sacrifice, entreated his forgive- 
ness Even our mihmanddr, All Beg, was as useless in 
this emergency as he had proved all along the march ; 
and the offended officials, as heedless of his presence as of 
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ours, defiantly thre'w off our loads, and tnnmpliantly 
marched off with the aaaes we had hired 
Had the Persian anthontiea made the anangementa 
they were m duty hound to do for our proper escort and 
treatment, this insult could not have occurred We 
were even left to provide our own escort on a road ac- 
knowledged to he unsafe for travcjiers, and received 
such scant assistance that it was with difficulty fifty 
matchlockmen were collected to escort our party on this 
march. On starting from Grhayn it was arranged that 
WB should take the route by Noghib and Asadabad, 
skirtuig the hills on the western bolder of the Nfinbultik 
plain, but after proceeding a short distance, some scouts 
sent out to examine the passes returned, and from their 
reports it was deemed advisable to turn off mto the more 
westerly route through the hdls 

Prom Shermurgh our route contmued north-westerly 
up the course of a wide dramage gully, bounded on the 
left by the snow-streaked BSraa range, and on the nght 
separated from the Nfinbuliik plam by a low rocky range 
bare of vegetation At eight miles we reached a water- 
shed called Sudan G6d, and on the way up to it passed 
a bend m the hills to our left, m which we saw the vil- 
lages of Nogirift, Eazdumbal, and Mahanj The elevation 
at the watershed is about 6075 feet above the sea Prom 
it the descent is gradual, by a path that winds amongst 
ndges skirtmg the base of B^as and its contmuation, 
Koh Behud, and erossmg the Eiidi My&n Py^Lz, traverses 
a hill slope stretchmg down to the Nlmbuliik plam up to 
Grinmunj The Myfin Vjiz nvulet is a brisk stream that 
drams Behud to the Nfmbuliik plam, and of considerable 
' size Glmmunj contains about two hundred houses clus- 
tered round a central fort, and is situated at the entrance 
to a picturesijUB glen, m which are seen the villages of 
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Dihushk and Buzod/b^id with, their rich orchards and 
vineyards. The Nfmhnliik plam presents a wide valley, 
extending from north-west to south-east some thirty- 
five miles by twelve wide On its surface to the north- 
ward are seen the villages of SfidydiUi, Mahy^m, and 
Khidn It IS separated fioin Giind.b^,d by a long curving 
range of hills, through which aie seveial passes The 
hiH range is called Mysdr, and the passes, fiom south to 
north, are named Dahna GrharcSjb, Mugri, Bijmg, BSldghor, 
and Dahna Sulemdn The first and last are the routes 
commonly taken by the Tuikmans 

Shortly after our arrival in camp, a party of matchlock- 
men arrived from Dashti Py^,z to warn Gmmunj that 
Khidn had passed on word to them to be on the alert, as 
two hundred and fifty Turkmans had this morning swept 
across Giiu^hdd, and taken the road to Kakhak, which 
is our stage beyond Khidn The news created a con- 
Biderable stir m the village, and the people warned us to 
be on the alert during the night, and to continue our 
route by the hills to Munawd.j, and on no account to 
venture mto the open plam At sunset Sir F Groldsmid 
and General Pollock went round our camp, and posted the 
mat chip ckmen whom we had hired from the village to 
protect the approaches durmg the mght, as it was thought 
we might possibly be attacked by them We ourselves 
looked to our arms, and at a late hour retired to rest 
prepared for an alarm. Morning dawned, however, and 
no Turkman was seen, and we were mckned to think 
they were a myth, but for the lively fear and strict caution 
of the peasantry, which warned us of the necessity of 
vigilance 

From Gmmunj we marched fifteen miles to Dashti 
Pydz Our route was north-west along the Nlmbuliik 
plain, skurtmg the Isfydn range of hills (a continuation 
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of Behud) on oni left Out of deference to tke Turkmans, 
we marched m a compact column with the baggage, a 
party of thirty matchlockmen leading the advance, and 
a similar parly foUowmg m the rear 

At a few miles from camp, we came upon the fresh 
marks of horseshoes across oui path They were fol- 
lowed a httle way on to the plam, and unhesitatmgly 
pronounced to be the tracks of Turkmans who had come 
to leconnoitre om position durmg the mght 

Our Afghan compamons, who had some practical know- 
ledge of these people about Herat, were satisfied on this 
pomt, and described to us then mode of attack, and how 
it behoved us to defend omnelves , whilst Haji Abdullah, 
Shahrki, a venerable old chief of Sistan, who had jomed 
Sir F Goldsmid’s party at Kirman, and used often to 
entertam us with selections from his stones of traditional 
lore, propounded inmost classical language and with the 
purest accent, in tones delightful to the ear, and with a 
captivatmg manner, was no less convmced of the neces- 
sity for caution, and forthwith turned his camel a httle 
closer to the hdls, and manfully followed the course of his 
own selection m sohtary digmty, holdmg hia nfle all ready 
charged with both hands across his lap, and keeping his 
sharp eyes steadily fi 3 :Bd in the direction of the p1n.in_ 

We passed two roadside and three or four 

httle hamlets at the foot of the hills , then crossed a lull 
torrent, and rising over an upland, at the twelfth nule 
came to Khidn, a flourishmg vrllage of two hundred 
houses, buried in fruit gardens and mulberry plantations 
We halted here for breakfast, whilst the baggage pro- 
ceeded to Dashti Py diZ, four miles farther on, at the top 
of the upland rise. 

We halted two days at Dashti Pydz, m hopes of the 
heavy baggage we had left at Birjand here overtaking 
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US But as it (lid not ariive, and our Persian imhmanddr 
told so many and such contradictory lies about it — his 
last report, told us with the coolest eflErontery only at 
Khidri, assured ua that we should find all awaiting us at 
this place, Dashti Pydz — we were fain to proceed, leaving 
it to overtake ua farther on 

Dashti Pydz is a flourishing village of three himired 
houses outside a dilapidated fort, which is also crowded 
with habitations, and aU around are extensive truit 
gardens and vmeyards The town is situated at the 
entrance to a wide glen, formed by a bend m the Isfydn 
and Koh Sydh hills to the west It contains several 
flourishing villages, of which Munawdj and Buthkahad 
are the chief, and the ruins of an ancient city called 
Jdhul Pars, the capital of Isfandydr 

13th April — Dashti Pydz to Kakhak, sixteen miles 
We were to have marched yesterday morning, hut at the 
last moment the order was countermanded, os the Persian 
mihmanddr refused to consent to our moving unless Sir 
F Groldsmid gave him a written and sealed paper exone- 
ratmg Tn-m from aU responsibihty in case of accident or 
injury on the road He stated that he had received 
.mteUigenee from his scouts that fiom two hundred to 
four hundred Turkman horse had been seen last evening 
on the plain at two farsakhs or paroLsangs (about eight 
miles) from the Bdldghor Pass, and that they may to-day 
be expected to raid Grfindbdd to Kakhak or this valley 
of Nimbulfik to-day The day passed, however, without 
our seemg anything of them, and our only consolation m 
the delay was m the unfavourable state of the weather, 
which set in damp and chill with drenchmg showers, 
and the new informatiDn we gatheied regarding the so- 
called Turkmans, of whom we have heard so much and 
seen so little 
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Tlieac would-lbB Turkmans are in iGality TymUn. horsB- 
men, lately m tke scrvicE of Ataullali Kkan, tliBir tiakal 
chief This man vaa one of the chiefs of the Tatar tnhes 
settled about Hciat smce the invasion of Tymiu: Lang or' 
Tamerlane, and named after that devastating conqueror 
In 1857, ■when the prmce-governor of Khoiassan, Sultan 
Murdd Mirzdi, Hisdmussaltanat, of Mashhad, attacked 
Heiat, this chief, with his foUowmg, jomed the Persian 
standard On the retreat of the Persian army from 
Herat territory, AtauUah, hy way of reward for his ser- 
vices, and compensation for the compromise his conduct 
had brought about, was transported, with four himdred 
famihes of his tribe, to the Kohi Surkh district of Tur- 
shlz, and granted the vdlages of Kundar, Khalil^b^, 
Dihnan, Majdl, Sarmujdi, Bijmgar, and Argi, m mditary 
fief for their support 

Durmg the famine last year, these men, becommg hard 
pressed for food, threw off the restramt of their chief, 
and took to the more congenial occupation of plundermg 
the caravans from Herat to Tehran, and were soon jomed 
by other adventurers and robbers, who grow in this 
country hke mushrooms on mould Their depredations 
led to such wide-spread eomplamt, that the governor of 
Mashhad sent the Imami Juma to mquire mto the con- 
duct of the tnbe, redress complamta, and restore the 
plundered property AtauUah, hearmg of this, himself 
fled and joined the robbers, but was concihated, and 
persuaded to tender his submission at Mashhad The 
subsequent conduct of hia people, however, who waylaid 
and murdered a party of government officials on their 
way across Eeg Amr^ni towards Tabbas, has stdl fur- 
ther compromised their chief with the Grovemment, and 
AtauUah is now a close prisoner at Tehran, and it is sup- 
posed wiU answer with his life for the conduct of his 
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triljeameii This history, mterestuig in itself, is eminently 
chaiactenstic of the state of society and weak govern- 
ment on this frontier 

Our route from Dashti Pydz was W N W , ascending 
a long upland or chol separated from the Gdndbdd plam 
on the right by the Laki ndge of hills, and from the 
Mundiwdj glen on the left by a bioken chain of hillocks 
Passmg a loadside <}hom\h6!r about half-way, we halted 
at the sixth mile at a wiHow-frmged tank near the 
picturesc[ue httle castle of Sihdkii for breakfast Here 
we found some fine elm and walnut trees The rise is 
about 900 feet above Dashti Pydz, and affords an exten- 
sive view of the Nunbuldk plain and country to the 
southward Our baggage, with the escort of hired 
matchlockmen, went on ahead, and we followed an hour 
and a half later 

Onwards from this, our route was NHW, through a 
narrow wmdmg gorge bounded by low bills of slate and 
magnesian hmestone, m which we found some fossil 
bivalves and oysters A gradual ascent of four miles 
brought us to the Gudan Kakhak, a narrow watershed 
pass that marks the boundary between the districts of 
Ghayn and Tabbas Its elevation is about 6838 feet 
above the sea, and 1408 feet above Dashti Pydz It is 
closed for two months m winter by snow, and m wet 
weather is difficult for laden cattle, owing to the loose 
marly soil becommg a deep ahppery mud 

The descent is gradual, through a long drainage gully 
receivmg branches on either side down to a wide boulder- 
strewn ravme with high banka, which opens on to the 
Grimdibad jilam, near Kakhak. At three miles down the 
gully we came to an where a road branches 

off to the left direct to Kakhak over the bills , but it is 
difficult for laden cattle At this spot, too, a branch 
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gully cdiubs iIdwii &om ths light lu it is eaid to be a 
coppar-muiB, which has been abandoned for some years, 
Dwmg to the vein being lost We noticed that the sur- 
face was strewed with atones of a bright gieeniah blue 
colour, as if coated with acetate of copper 

The hill slopes on each side of the gully are cultivated 
m terraces, and UTigated by streams led along their 
brows , and on our way down, we passed several black 
tents of 'JajuI familiea occupied in the preparation of 
cheese and the peculiar round balls of that substance 
known by the name of aCiilxt At the lowei part of the 
gully we turned to the left out of it, beyond the castel- 
lated village of MuUahabad, and at a mile farther on 
came to our camp, pitched on an open giavelly surface 
near some gardens at a short distance fiom Knkbak 
This IS a flourishing town of about four hundred houses, 
surrounded by fruit gardens and corn-fields, and protected 
by a citadel A promment object of attraction is the 
mausoleum erected to the memory of Bultan Muhammad, 
a brother of Imdm Eazd, the samt of Mashhad It 
stands on a commanding emmence, and has a handsome 
dome of glazed tiles, the bright colours of which are set 
off to the best advantage by the whitewashed portals of 
its groundwork i’errier, m his “ Caravan Journeys,” 
mentions this place as being the site of one of the moat 
bloody battles ever fought between the Afghans and 
Persians It occurred m 1751, when Shah Ahmad’s 
(Durrani) Baloch aUies, under their own chief Nasfr 
Ehan, defeated the Persians and slew then leader, ’All 
Murdd Khan, governor of Tabbas, who came here to 
give them battle By this victory Tabbas was annexed 
to the Durrani kmgdom 

A finer sight for a fair fight could not be found. The 
ground dips down to the wide plain or jitlagoJi of Jun- 
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abad m an nnintBmiptei slope, and affords a splendid 
field for tbe use of cavalry, as is eapressed m tbe name, 
applied generally to the succession of valleys or plains 
that characterise the physical geography of this country 
JMagah is evidently the diminutive form of jUlangah, 
■which means a plain suited to military exercises, or any 
level ground foi horsemanship 

Kakhak seems to have suffeied severely during the 
famme, but the accounts we received as to the extent of 
loss were so contradictory that it was impossible to get at 
the truth or an approximation to it Numbers of beggars, 
sickly, pale, and emaciated, wandered timidly about our 
camp, craving in piteous tones a morsel of biead Poor 
creatures I nobody cares for them, even the small coins 
we give them are snatched away by the stionger before 
our eyes Truly if feUow-feebng makes wondrous kmd, 
fellow-suffermg makes wondrous unkmd 

Apnl — Kakhak to Zihbud, sixteen miles, route 
nearly due west, hugging the hiU range on our left, with 
the great GiinAb^d. valley down to the right The 
cen'tre of the valley is occupied by a succession of con- 
siderable vdlages, with gardens, vmeyards, and corn-fields, 
watered by numerous Tc&re& streams To the east it 
communicates through a gap m the bill s with the great 
desert of Khdf, which extends south-east to Ghorydri and 
Herat To the northward it is separate! from Bijistan 
on the one hand and Reg Amrim on the other by a low 
range of hilly ridges or tvupp^, over which are some 
easy passes on the direct route through the valley 

At Kakhak we parted from the mihmanddr appointed 
to accompany us on the part of the governor of Ghayn, 
and were jomed m the like capacity by Muhammad Ah 
Beg, the zdh%t or ruler of Gfui4bd.d. He is a very 
ferocious-looking man, with square bull-dog features, and 
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a heavy coaxse nmstache, that completely conceals the 
month, and cnrla over the short-trimmed ■wiry 'whiskers, 
all dyed bright orange "with henna Hia manner, how- 
ever, IS very quiet and fiiendly He welcomed ns to 
the Tabbas district, and promised we shonli receive very 
different treatment from that we had experienced at the 
hands of Mfr All Khan of Grhayn He had heard of hia 
conduct; considered he had acted host very indifferently, 
reckoned he would be called to account for it by the 
Shah, thought that the prince-governor of Mashhad 
would profit by the opportunity to mjure him , and, for 
his o'wn part, hoped he would come to condign grief 
Our new host proved an agreeable eompamon, and 
spoke very sensibly, with a remarkable freedom from the 
bombast and gesticulation the modern Persian so much 
dehghts to display I learned from him that he was 
connected "with the Shah by marriage "with a sister of 
the Queen-mother, and that he had been on this frontier 
for many years In the tune of Kdmrin of Herat, he 
accompanied Mfr Asadullah of Ghayn m his retreat to 
Sistan, and spent two years at Chilhng and Sihkoha 
More recently, four years ago, he met Tdciib Khn.u 
Mashha^, and subsequently his father, the present Amir 
Sher All, at Herat He made some pointed inquiries 
regarding Sistan and the boundary question, but on find- 
mg they were not acceptable, adroitly turned the con- 
versation to the mors ephemeral, and perhaps to him- 
self more congenial, topic of 'wmes, their varieties and 
quahtiBS , and his famili arity -with ’the names at least of 
the common English -wines and spirits not a httle sur- 
pnaed me He expressed concern at finding -that we 
were travelLmg without a store of -these creature comforts, 
and very good-naturedly procured us a small supply of 
home-distilled arrack from Q'liad.bkd. It proved very 
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acceptabls, for oui own supplies bai been long since 
exhausted , and Mr Eozano, who superintended our mesa 
arrangements, cleverly converted it into very palatable 
punch, of which a httle was made to go a great way 
But to return from this digression to our march We 
had set out with the baggage m a closely-paeked column, 
with matchlockmen in front and rear, and ourselves with 
a dozen horsemen leadmg the advance, for the dread of 
Turkmans was etiU upon us We had proceeded thus 
about seven miles, passing the casteUated hamlets of Iddo 
and Isfydn m picturesque httle nooks of the bills on our 
left, when we turned a projeetmg spur and suddenly 
came upon a wide ravme, beyond which were the gardens 
and poppy-fields of CalcLt Leaving the baggage to pro- 
ceed ahead, we turned ofi" up the course of the ravine to 
a clump of trees at its spnng-head for breakfast Our 
sudden appearance and martial array, for we were five or 
SIX and twenty horsemen all more or less armed, struck 
the villagers with a panic Five or six of the boldest 
advanced mto the mulberry plantations and fired their 
matchlocks at us, but the rest, shoutmg "AlatYian' oZot- 
man'” “Harders I raiders ■ ” scrambled up the steep slopes 
of the slate hdl backmg the town as fast as their limbs 
would carry them A bullet whisthng by our milmanddr 
with a disagreeably close “whish,” sent bun and his two 
attendants full gallop towards the vdlage, vowmg all sorts 
of vengeance on the pidn soJchtas, who could mistake 
their own governor and a party of respectable gentlemen 
for the msirauding Turkmans, on whom be the curse of 
’All and Muhammad. Ourselves meanwhile proceeded 
towards the clump of trees ahead Here we came upon 
a watemulL The people occupied m it, disturbed by the 
firing, rushed out just m time to be confronted by us 
If the devil himself with all his host had faced them, they 
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could not Lave BYinced greater fear, nor more activity to 
escape Lis clutehea TLeie "were four of tLem, all dusty 
and powdered witL flour, and tLey were up tLe Lillside 
in a tnce, going on elU fours, so steep was tLe slope. Lie 
monkeys TLe sigLt was absurdly ridiculous, and sent 
us into fits of laugLter Anon tLe fugitives stopped to 
take LreatL, and turnmg tLeir Leads, looked down on us 
witL fear and amazement expressed on tLeur faces We’ 
beckoned them, callei tLem, and laughed at them They 
only scrambled up LigLer, and again looked down mis- 
trustfully at us Presently our m'dimandd/r rejomed us 
WitL two or three of tbe YiUagera, wLo looked very crest- 
fallen at this exposure of weakness, and excused them- 
selves as well they might on the grounds of the frequent 
raids by the Turkmans they ware subjected to On see- 
mg us m friendly converse with their fellows, the 
startled millBrs dided down from their retreat, and 
brought with them as a peaee-off’enng some rhubarb- 
stalks, the plants of which covered the hillside A 
general dispensation of krans and half-krans soon put us 
on the most amicable terms, and restored a thorough 
confidence 

The scene was altogether too absurd and unexpected 
to suppress the momentary merriment it produced, yet 
it furnishes a subject for melancholy reflection, as lUus- 
tratmg the state of insecurity m which these people hve 
Another fact of a yet more painful nature revealed by 
this amusmg mcident was tbe frightful state of desola- 
tion and poverty to which this vdlage had been reduced 
by the combmed effects of famine and rapme The alarm 
produced by our sudden appearance had brought out the 
whole population on the hillside, and at a rough guess 
they did not exceed eighty men and women, and not % 
eingle'^ehild was'seen amongst them. On resnnung uhr 
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march we paaaei through the village It contains about 
two hundred and. fifty houses, but most of them axe un- 
tenanted. and. falling to decay The people were miser- 
ably poor and dejected, and looked very sickly Tet 
the villagB IS surrounded by gardens and mulberry plan- 
tations, which, in their sprmg fobage, give the place an 
air of comfort and prospenty by no means m accordance 
with its resd condition 

Calit, mdeed, like many another villagB our journey 
brought us to, in mtenor condition qmte behed its ex- 
terior appearance I may here state m anticipation, that 
in all our march from Ghayn to the Persian capital we 
hardly anywhere saw infants or very young children 
They had nearly all died in the famme We nowhere 
heard the sound of music nor song nor mirth in all the 
journey up to Mashhad We passed through viUage 
after village, each almost concealed from view in the un- 
trimmed fohage of its gardens, only to see repetitions of 
misery, melancholy, and despair The suffering produced 
by this famme baffles desenption, and exceeds our untu- 
tored conceptions In this smgle provmce of Khorassan 
the loss of population by this cause is estimated at 
120,000 souls, and over the whole kmgdom cannot be 
less than a mdhon and a half 

Beyond Caldt our path followed the hill skirt m a 
north-west direction The surface is very atony, and 
covered with wild rhubarb and the yellow rose m great 
profusion, to the exclusion of other veg etation. W e passed 
the villages of Sdghi, Kochi, Zaharabad, and Shirazabad, 
and then crossing a deep ravme m which flowed a busk 
httle stream draining mto the central nvulet of Giin^tbldj 
passed over some undulating ground to Zihbad, where we 
camped. 

15i/i A^pml — ^Zihbad to Bijistan, twenty-eight miles, 

t' 
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and halt a day Our route was NNW, skirting the 
hill range on our left by a rough stony path. We passed 
in suECBssion the villages of Brezii, Elsum, and Smoh, 
eaeh continuous "with the other, through a "wide stretch 
of fruit gardens, mulberry plantations, poppy beds, and 
com-fielda -watered horn a number of brisk httle hill 
s-treams, and looking the picture of a prospenly -which 
our experience has taught us is very far from the reahty 
A little farther on, at about the eleventh mile, -we came 
to PatinjD, and halted for breakfast under the shade of 
a magmficent plane-tree in the centre of "the "village 
Proceedmg hence, "we contmued along the hill skirt, and 
at about four miles entered amongst the b ill-q that close 
the Giinib^id valley to the northward We gained their 
shelter m a somewhat hurried manner, o-wing to a falsa 
alarm of Turkmans on the plam flankmg our right We 
had continued to hear all sorts of fanciful and exagger- 
ated reports of these gentry, founded undoubtedly on a 
basis of fact, and weie consequently kept alive to the 
chance of a possible encoimter with -them On the present 
occasion a cloud of dust suddenly appeared round a spur 
projeetmg on the plain about two mdes to our right 
Our mihmand&r remed up a moiUent, looking mtently 
at the suspicious object, and shook his head At this 
moment the cloud of dust wheeled roimd in our direc- 
tion “ Ta All ! ” he exclaimed. “ They are Turkmans 
Get on quick mto the bills , ” and so saying, he unslimg his 
nfle, and loaded as he galloped A few mmutes brought 
us all to the hills, and ascendmg some heights overlook- 
mg the plam, we levelled our glasses at the cause of our 
commotion After a good deal of spying and conjee- 
turmg, we discovered, to our no small chagrm, that we 
were no better than our friends of Cahit, for our would- 
be Turkmans were no other than a flock of goats and 
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sheep, grazing along the hill skirts for proteotiDn against 
surprise by those very marauders 

Our road through the hills was by a winding path, 
over ndges and through defiles, everywhere rough and 
stony, and m some parts very wild and rugged. 

After passing the castellated village of Kd^niih we came 
to a very difficult little gorge between bare rocks of trap, 
and farther on reached a watershed called Grudari Riidi, 
or “the pass of the tamarisk river ” It runs north and 
south, and is about 5150 feet above the sea The descent 
is gradual, by a long drainage gully between gradually 
diverging bills At five miles from the watershed we 
turned to the left across a wide gravelly waste to Bijistan, 
where we camped near a sarae, outside the town A^ we 
approached camp, along the eastern side of this waste, 
we had the pleasure of seeing a long string of camels 
with OUT heavy baggage from Biqand convergmg to the 
same spot on the western side 

Bijiatdn is one of the principal towns of the Tabhas 
district, and contama about two thousand houses sur- 
rounded by gardens It is a chamung spot in this wil- 
demess of barren bills and desert wastes, and hea at the 
base of an isolated ridge of bills, beyond which, to the 
west, is seen, down m a hollow, portion of the great salt 
desert of Yazd and Kfeh^n It is called Kaifir, andnts 
surface is of dazzlmg whiteness from aahne encrustations 
The people here have suffered dreadfully from the 
famme, and have lost nearly all their cattle from the 
same cause Our camp is surrounded by crowds of beg- 
gars, famished, gaunt and wizened creatures, most siOTy 
objects to behold. Boys and girls, of from ten to twenty 
years of age, wan, pmehed, and wrinkled, whme around 
us in piteous tones all day and all raght, and vainly 
call on All for aid (for Aghd jdn) gushna 
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am, yah puh svyak htd/ik ' ” (“ Dear sir I I am hirngiy , 
give me a supper ' ”) is the burdeti of each one’s prayer ; 
whilst " Yd Al%A-1A f ” resounds on all sides from those too 
helpless to move from the spots doomed to be their death- 
beds These prolonged plaintive cries m the stiUness of 
night were distressmg to hear, and enough to move the 
hardest heaats To us these frequent evidences of such 
fearful and wide-spread suffermg were the more distresa- 
mg from our utter mabihty to afford any real rehef 
Poor creatures 1 there is no help for them Hundreds of 
those we have seen must die, for they are past recovery 
even were rehef at hand. 

The district of Tabbas comprises the divisions achuKih 
of Grhnibid, K6,]diak, Bijiatiin, Tiin, and IJabbas The 
last contains the capital city of that name The whole 
distnct has suffered fearfully durmg the famine by death, 
emigration, and raids Some of the smaller hamlets 
have been entirely depopulated, and many villages have 
been decimated We heard of one viUage m the Titn 
}>vMk, in which not a man nor child was left, and only 
five old women remained to tdl the ground, in hopes of 
some of them people returning. It is not quite easy to 
understand the cause of the famine m these parts, for the 
villages are mostly well watered and their fields fertile. 

\*!tk April — ^Bijisttin to Tunas!, twenty-siz miles. 
The weather during our halt at Bijistdn was close and 
oppressive, and on the eve of our departure set m stormy, 
with violent gusts of wind from the south At dayhght 
this mornmg a sharp thunderstorm with hail and rain 
burst over our camp, and continued with violence for 
nearly three hours 

Our route was m a N.N E direction, down a long slop- 
ing steppe, with interrupted hiU ndges on either hand, 
^own to the ho-i/tr or " salt-desert,” which here projects 
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in arm Baatwaid to join that of Herat At aLont the 
twelfth. hiiIb we passed the TiIlagB of Sihfarsakh, at the 
foot of a white marble lull to the right , and at three 
miles farther on halted at a roadside (i&atmftar foi 
breakfast On the way to this we passed a small camp of 
Baloch gypsies — a very poor, dirty, black, and villanous- 
looking set The vegetation here differs fiom what we 
have seen in the highlands of Grhayn and Tabbas, and 
resembles that we observed on the plains of Cali Koh 
The charaeteristie plants are gMch, wormwood, wild 
me, caroxylon, and other saltworts, the wild hijuoiice, 
and a variety of flowermg herbs, such as gentian, prophet 
flower, malcomia, and other cmcifers, &;b 

At four miles farther on, passmg amongst some low 
hills, we left the fortified village of Mirandez a couple of 
ttiiIbs to the left, and entered on the wide waste of the 
Tt%vir, and at another four miles reached the viHage of 
Tiinasi, where we camped The sun shone hotly here, 
and a strong north wind blowmg all day filled the 
atmosphere with clouds of saLme dust, very trying to the 
lungs and eyes On approachmg the town, a number of 
its people, headed by an athlete wielding a pair of huge 
wooden dumb-bells, came out to meet ns, and merrily con- 
ducted us to our camp Ynnisi is a collection of about 
two hnndied and fifty houses round a central fort, and 
possesses a commodious sarae built of baked bricks It 
stands on a small river flowing westward mto the desert, 
and marking the boundary between the districts of 
Tabbas and Tuxbat Hydan. There are no gardens here, 
and a smgular absence of trees gives the place a very for- 
lorn look, ijnite m keepmg with the aspect of the desert 
around. The place has been almost depopulated by the 
famine. Yiinasi is about 2 B 60 feet above the sea, 

Our next stage was Abdullahahad, twenty-five miles. 
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After creasing the river or Eiidi Kavfr by a rei brick 
bridge a httle belo'w the town (theie are said to be seven 
ammlnr bridges acroBS the river in different parts of its 
course), we went across a wide lacustrine hollow, the soil 
of which was hght and powdery, and white with saline 
eflderescence, and at half-way came to Miandih, “ the 
midway village,” and halted at its for break- 

fast The village consists of perhaps a hundred domed 
huts, ranged outside a sq^uaxe fort fast faJhng to decay, 
and has a vertical windmiU. anmlar to those used m 
Siatan, only made to work with an east wind The 
desert here runs from east to west between high lull 
ranges, and is almost bare of vegetation beyond the wild 
rue and hquorice, and a coarse grass growing m tufts, 
with here and there stnps of eamel-thom and sal- 
solacesB 

Along the Ime of march we passed several roadside 
graves, the last restmg-places of famme-struck travellers 
Wtdy buried by them companions Wild beasts had 
pulled out the bodies from three or four of these shallow 
pits, and scattered their bones and clothes upon the road. 
Thousands upon thousands have been so put away, or 
left to rot on the roads where they lay Them place 
knows them no more, and but too often none are left to 
reck them loss 

From Miandih our route contmued m an ENE 
dmection over a wide plain covered with a scanty 
pasture, on which we found large herds of camels, oxen, 
and asses at graze They belong to Baloch nomads of 
the Mmza Jahdn tribe, and are tended by small unarmed 
parties of their herdsmen. We have all along notieed 
that the peasantry of Persian Khoraasan, unlike those 
of Afghanistan, are all unarmed. This is the more sur- 
prising as a new feature on the scene here warns us 
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that we have come into the country which from tune 
umnemonal hae been the hunting-ground of the real 
Turkman The whole plain is dotted all over with 
hundreds of round towers as places of refuge from 
these marauders, and they serve also to convey a very 
hvely idea of the mseeurity of the country. These 
towers consist of a cireulax mud wall about twelve 
feet high, enclosing an empty roofless space about 
eighteen feet m diameter, and axe entered by a a-mn.11 
opening on one side, only large enough to admit of 
entrance on all fours On the appearance of the 
raiders the shepherds or husbandmen desert their flocks 
and fields, and rush into these refuges -till the enemy 
has disappeared The Turkman has a lively dread of 
fliearms, and a very wholesome respect for all armed 
■travellers He always gives these towers a -wide berth, 
and only attacks the unwary and unarmed From aU 
we heard of them, they must be sorry cowards before a 
worthy foe, and heartlBas tyrants over their helpless 
captives Those who used formerly to raid tina 
country, and who do still occasionally as opportunity 
ofrers, belong to the Sdnic and Sdlor tubes, whose seat 
is m the temtones of Sorrakha and Marv. With the 
Takka Turkmans of the latter place, they habitually 
harry all this country up to the very gates of Mashhai 
In 1860 , the Persian Grovemment sent an expedition 
against the strongholds of these miscreants Though 
the Persian troops were driven hack -with disastrous 
loss, they managed to inflict considerable damage upon 
* the enemy, and for several years "their inroads upon 
this firontiex were put a stop to , but m the disorgani- 
sation and laxity of authority produced by the famine 
they have agam commenced their wonted forays, and 
durmg the last three years have, it is said, earned off 
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nearly twenty thonsand Persian snlijectsfroin MasKbad 
district alone, for tlie slave markets of Klnva and 
Bukhara Durmg the pressure of the famme, we are 
told, the eitiaens of Mashhad used to flock out to the 
plains on purpose to he captured hy the Turkman, pre- 
ferimg a crust of bread m slavery to the tortures of 
a alow death under the heedless rule of there own 
governors, who never stirred a finger to alleviate their 
sufferings or leheve their neceasities. This speeies of 
voluntary eaile soon grew to such alarming proporUons 
that the Mashhad authoritiBS were ohhged to post 
mihtary guards to prevent the citizens horn leaving 
the city 

At about ten nules from Miandih we came to the 
rums of a very extensive town, called Fyzahad, and 
beyond them passed the modem villaga of the same 
name It is a remarkable place, and consists of a 
compact little town, sunk below the level of the ground, 
surrounded by a deep ditch, and ramparts hut httle 
raised above the general level of the plam. Within 
ate many trees, th e tops of which only are seen above 
the ramparts Here the road turns due north to Ab- 
dullahabad, four miles distant, leaving the new fort of 
Husenabad standing boldly out on the plain away to the 
right. 

At Fyzabad we were met by an isticb6l party of thirty 
or forty horsemen, headed by Haji Agha Beg and 
Muhammad Karim, expressly deputed to meet us by the 
prmce-governor of Mashhad and Husen All Khan, the 
governor of the town. They received us in a very 
pohte and friendly manner, and conducted us to a garden 
house on the skirts of the town, where, as we entered 
its gate, a couple of sheep were sacrificed on our path, 
with such haste and clumsmess, that ourselves and fol- 
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lowers were apruiklBi with the blood spurtmg from their 
severed throats The quarters prepared for us were 
tastefully furnished m the Persian fashion, and on a car- 
peted platform, under the shade of some fine mulberry 
trees, and on the edge of a sparkling little stream, we 
were refreshed with iced sherbets and tiays of sweet- 
meats, acBompanicd by the inevitable calydn and coffee 
We halted here a day, and received a post from India 
with dates from Peshawar up to the 20th March The 
packet came by the route of Kurram and Grhazm to 
Kandahar, and thence by Faxrah, Herat, and Ghoiydnto 
this Our Afghan friends have certainly earned our 
gratitude for the promptitude and safety with which 
they have mamtained our postal commumcation with 
India Our weekly budgets from that side have seldom 
failed to reach us punctually, notwithstanding the rapid- 
ity of OUT movements, and the difficulties and dangers 
of the road on this side of Kandahar, where no post 
is established In this respect, at aU events, Afghanistan 
may favourably compare with Persia, where there are no 
proper estabhshed posts at aU. Sir F Goldsmid’s party 
had only received two posts since we joined them in 
Sistan — namely, one at Banjar, and the other only 
yesterday as we set out from Tunas! It came vid 
Mashhad, with dates from Tehran to the Bth March, 
and London of 14th January 

AbduUahabad is a cha rmin g place, and, hke most 
Persian villages, lost m a maze of gardens and vine- 
yards. Through its centre flows a dear hill stream, 
and to its south stands a strong littlB castle, now m 
a state of decay, hke all the other fortifications we 
have seen m aU this frontier It appears as if they had 
aU been dismantled on purpose to prevent the people 
from enteitammg any thought of revolt, and to 
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depnvB them of the temptation to rehelhon that aueh 
handy strongholda might give rise to 

During our stay here a party of a hundred horsemen^ 
under ’Abdul Husen Khan, giandaon of the celebrated 
Karai chief Ish&,k Khan, arrived here from Mashhad as 
escort for our party With them came a messenger to 
Sutan, bearmg a jewelled sword and letters of com- 
mendation fiom the Shah for Mir ’Alam Khan, the 
governor of that newly acquired provmce. 

20t/t April — ^Abdullahabad to Turbat Hydari, thirty- 
two miles, and halt two days We set out at four 
A M , and pursued a generally north-east course over a 
wide upland pasture tract towards the Asgancl range 
of hdls, which stietch across the plain from north- 
west to south-east A lofty mass away to our left, and 
separated from the rest of the range by an intervemng 
chain of lesser hills covered with a furrowed surface of 
white marl, is called Koh Fighan, or “the hill of 
lamentation,’’ and is said to be the site of Bustam’s 
retreat for mourmng after he had unwittmgly killed his 
son Sohrab 

At eight or ten miles out we passed the villages of 
Doghabad and Salmidasht, on the left and right respec- 
tively, and farther on, passmg over the undulatmg plain 
of Mahiwaldt, ahghted at a Mrea stream for breakfast. 
As a steady ram had set m, we pitched a bdl-tent for 
the more comfortable discussion of this repast, for which 
our appetites were well whetted by the morning nde of 
twelve miles Our escort of Karai horsemen meanwhile 
dismounted and scattered themselves over the hdloeks 
around. They are a remarkably fine body of men, and 
excellently mounted, but are indifferently armed, and 
are wantmg in the dash and elasticity so characteristic 
of the Afghan trooper On the march they diverted 
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tliemaelveB and us too "with a display of their horaeman- 
ship and mock figkta Then movements appeared to 
me alow, and the firmg at full gsdop harmless, particu- 
larly when, in retreat, the fugitive loads, and turning 
round in the saddle, with a wide sweep over the hori- 
zon, discharges his rifle in the direction of his puisuei 
Against a European armed with a revolver the Khoraa- 
san horseman would have a poor chance of escape 
They are wonderfully hardy, however, both man and 
horse, and accomphah incredibly long marches, carrying 
their own and horses’ food and clothing, with little in- 
convenience Our new companions, Haji Agha Beg and 
the pe^ikhidwal Muhammad Kaifm, entertained us, m 
truly Persian hyperbole, with amuamg accounts of the 
Turkmans, and never failed to enlarge on the prowess of 
the Persian cavalry againat them The Haji, as a piece 
of the latest news from Mashhad, informed us of the 
capture of eight hundred of these pid/r sokhiob (burnt 
fathers), and the release of upwards of a thousand 
captives they were carrying off, by a bnUiant display 
of military tactics on the part of a son of the Hisd- 
musaaltanat The Turkmans, he told us, had entered 
the Burdjnurd lands through the Darband pass, qnd 
were allowed to proceed weU ahead unmolested, when 
the pass behind them, which it seems is the only 
route of mgress and egress, was occupied by a party 
of the Mashhad troops. On the return of the raiders 
with their plunder and captives, they were suddenly 
attacked m front and rear, and killed and captured, 
for exchange, to the number of eight hundred 

“The heads of the slam,’' said he, "have been 
brought m for exhibition at the gates of the city 
You will see them on reaching Mashhad” This was 
welcome news to me, for I was anxious to obtam a 
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fsw skulls of tins racB for the collBction of my iBamsii 
firisnil, and distmguiakei anthropologist. Dr Bainarl 
Davis, and thErsfore availsd mysslf of ths opportunity 
to engagB ths mtsTEst of our eompamon m procurmg ms 
a few speeimens “Any number is at your service,’' 
replied he with chaiming readiness “How many, and 
of which kmd, do you reijuire*” I naturally inquired 
what the different kinds were, and presently learned 
that some were merely stuck on a lance, and allowed 
to bleach mtact m the sun, and that others were pre- 
pared so as to preserve the features. In these last, 
the bones of the skull were smashed by blows with a 
wooden maUet, and the biam, soft ports, and fragments 
withdrawn through the neck The mterior was then 
stuffed with straw, and the integument allowed to dry 
over it “ Thanks I ’’ I said , “ I should like two of each 
kmd, and shall esteem it a great favour if you will 
procure them for me ” “ Ba dhasm-hdzvr ' ” (“ By my 

eyes — ^present I ” or " With all my heart I ”) They are 
ready,” was his prompt reply “ They are yours I will 
brmg them to you myself so soon as we reach the 
city.” This was very satisfactory, and I congratulated 
myself on my prospective good fortune But to antici- 
pate the sequeL I did not then know the Persian 
character so well as I do now, and was consequently 
completely deceived by the Haji’s specious politeness 
On arrival at Mashhad, we found the whole story was 
a myth, only created for our amusement There had 
been no briUiant exploit against the Turkmans, nor 
was a single head, stuffed or bleached, procurable. 
So much for Persian veracity. • 

At a couple of miles from Turbat Hydan we were met 
by the governor of the distnot, Haji Mirza Mahmfid 
K1ia.Ti- He was attended by twenty cavaJiMs, and 
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preceded by a couple of yadoik, or led horses, hand- 
somely caparisoned He is a remarkably haJidaomB man, 
with very polished manners, and was nchly dressed, 
He received us with graceful civility, and conducted 
our party to the residence prepared for us m a garden 
adj oinmg his own quarters 

Our road passed through a long succession of gardens 
and orchards and vdlages, and finally led through the 
mam bazar of Turbat, which is full of life, and well 
supphed It consists of two mam streets crossmg at 
right angles, and covered m by a succession of domes 
built of red brick Altogether it is the moat flourish- 
ing place we have seen on this frontier Turbat 
Hydan is picturesquely situated on the bank of a 
deep and wide ravme, m the midst of lofty hiUs, aril 
13 surrounded by a cluster of vdlages, each embosomed 
in luzunant orehatds, mulberry plantations and vine- 
yards Its elevation is about 4562 feet above the sea, 
and it enjoys a defightfuUy salubrious climate Durmg 
our stay the weather was unpropitious, and ram fell con- 
stantly, with only brief mtervals of sunshme, and the 
air was damp, chill, and raw In wmter, snow hes deep 
for a month or six weeks 

The town derives its name from the mausoleum of a 
Bukhaia samt buned here, and is the capital of the 
district of the same name, which comprises the divisions 
or })uL4k of Mahdwaldt, Turbat, Zdwah, Eh^if, Azghnn or 
Asgand, B^yak, and Eiikh Previous to the famme this 
district was one of the most populous, fertile, and pros- 
perous places m Persia, but it has sufi'ered fearfully m 
the dearth of the last three years Owmg to deaths 
and emigration its population has been reduced by twenty 
thousand, and several vdlages are nriw deserted. It is 
reckoned it cannot recover its losses for another genera- 
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tion Fonnerly, ths aillr crop alone in this district pro- 
duced an annual profit of forty thousand tumans, or 
about eighty thousand doUais, but the yield now is leas 
than a tenth of that amount Formerly, too, from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand pilgrims, mostly from Bukhara, 
annually visited the shnne here, but the famine has 
quite put a stop to this source of wealth 

Turbat is the headquarters of the Karai, a tnbe of 
Tatar ongm, whose settlement here dates from the time 
of Tamerlane They subsequently became dispersed m 
the successive revolutions and conquests that for eentunea 
convulsed this region^ and their lands were left more or 
leas waste and depopulated Nadu? resettled seven 
thousand families of the tnbe m Turbat On his death, 
Shah Ahmad annexed the country to Afghanistan, and 
secured the good-wiU of their chief, Ishdk Khan, by a 
liberal pohcy of protection and favour On the dechne 
of the Durram dynasty, and the extension eastwards of 
the Cajar rule, this district, and the adjoining princi- 
pality of Mashhad, wrested from the unfortunate Shah 
Eokh Mirz€, were restored to Persia The Karaa, how- 
ever, proved very rebelhous subjects, and took a leading 
part m the successive revolts marking the earher years 
of the Cajar authority on this border In IB 16, Ishak, 
and his son Husen ’All, were executed at Mashhad by 
Muhammad Wah Mirza, the governor, and another son, 
Muhammad Khan, placed in the government of the 
district 

He too evinced a very dubious loyalty during the sub- 
sequent operations of Persia agamat Herat, and m the 
rebelhon of the Saldr, Hassan Khan, some years later, 
jomed his standard agamst the Shah In 1849, Sultan 
Murdd Mirzd, Hiaamussaltanat, having recaptured 
Mashhad, executed the Soldi and his son, and sent a 
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number of the Karai and Kurd chiefs wbo had sided 
with him as prisoners to Tehran Smce that tune the 
power of the Karai has steadily decreased, and now, 
under a Persian ruler of the district, they are reduced to 
a complete subjection 

23c? April — ^Turbat Hydan to Asadabad, twenty- 
eight miles Weather showery ei11 day, cold and cloudy 
We left Turbat as we entered it, through its baz^r, and 
passmg round its ditch and fortified walls, followed a 
good road leading due north over an undulating gravelly 
plain covered with rich pasture At the eighth mile we 
passed a roadside ^hwnibdr, and at two miles farther on 
reached the foot of the bills, and ascendmg a narrow 
drainage gully, at a mile farther reached the crest of 
a ndge of chlonte slate Its elevation is 5920 feet 
above the sea, and 1358 feet above Turbat Hydan, and 
affords a very fine view, which, though much obscured 
by clouds, is sufficient to convey a correct idea of the 
wild and picturesque combined m the scenery of these 
mountains Descending mto a deep httle hollow, bright 
in the verdure of its sprmg vegetation, we passed the 
village of K^,nmb Pdyln, and rose up to the sarae Kist- 
kat, where we took refuge from the ram, and smoked 
ourselves dry at bhnding and suffocating fires, raised 
with the stable litter strewmg its mterior 

On our way up to this we found several human 
skeletons strewed along the road, and I dismounted to 
pick up a tolerably bleached skull in my path “Why 
burden yourself with that * ” exclaimed he who had 
promised me the Turkman heads ; “ the road ahead is 
white with them, and you can pick up any number, 
much better and purer ’’ The one I held was certamly 
not as clear of its contents as it might have been, so I 
threw it aside and remounted ; and calUng up one of my 
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own servants, cbxeeted. Tiim to pick up two or thiBB per- 
fect akulls as te went along towards camp As events 
proved, I miglit kave saved myself tlie trouble, for we 
did not see another skull on aU. our road from this to 
Tehran. So much agam for Persian veracity. 

Opposite the sarm is a collection of thirty or forty 
mud cahms, and overlookmg it from the north-west is 
the snow-topped and cloud-heshrouded Bediir mountain, 
with its bare slopes and rugged heights We set outr 
fi:om the sauraa m a steady set ram, and ascendmg a 
narrow gorge, in forty minutes reached the GudanBedar, 
on which are three observation towers for watchmg the 
movements of the Turkmans on ^zjlilagah Btikh below 
to the northward This pass is over a watershed ridge 
of chlorite and trap rocks running east and west, and 
forming the boundary between the hul&h of Tuibat and 
that of Eiikh Its elevation is 7135 feet above the 
sea, and 2573 feet above Turbat, and from it is ob- 
tamed a full view of the j4lagah Eiikh running east and 
west 

The descent, at first steep, leads through a turfy deU, 
m which we found the wild rose, barberry, prickly astra- 
galus, tulips, hhes, and a multitude of other herbs, with 
here and there arms and legs of human skeletons strew- 
ing the path, and at about four miles emerges on the 
plam at the httle castle of Shor Hiss^ We crossed the 
gMagah due north, and passmg a new red brick raidt 
or post-house about half-way, at eight miles reached 
Asadabad, and camped on a gravelly slope covered with 
fresh sproutmg rhubarb The weather was cold, chill, 
and damp, and a strong north-west wmd, with the ther- 
mometer at 4S° Pah at two PM, mtensifiedits severity 
Asadabad stands 5790 feet above the sea, and 1228 
feet higher than Turbat. Its vegetation is very back- 
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ward , the com has hardly sprouted above the ground, 
and the fiaiit trees have not yet expanded their buds 
Quarters had been hastily prepared for us inside the 
fort, but we found them so filthy, and the stinks so dis- 
gusting, that we preferred to face the stormy elements 
in our tents The entrance gate of this fortified viUagB 
IS of very peculiar constmction, and similar to some 
others we have seen on this frontier It consists of a 
circular opemng closed by a gieat millstone about a foot 
thick and six feet m diameter, which rolls back mto a 
side casement Owmg to the scarcity of timber, laige 
slabs of slate or miUstone* grit are commonly used as 
doors for houses and gardens m this country Asadabad 
was only built some ten years ago, by Asadullah Mirza, 
one of the prmces of the blood royal There are eight 
or ten other fortified villages seen from it on ^^^ijUlagah 
or j’&Igah The wild sheep (^:ocA m and meshi) and 
wild goat {taMca m and huz f ) abound on these hills 
Here, as at Turhat, specimens of each, shot m the vici- 
mty, were brought to our camp as damties for our table 
Our next stage was thirty-four miles to Shanfabad 
Weather cold, cloudy, and windy, with alternatmg 
showers, mists, and sunshme Eoute northerly, up a 
gentle slope to the foot of a hill range running, north- 
west to south-east, then, passmg between low marly 
hillocks, ascends a steep ridge of cblonte, to the Gudhari 
EukL Elevation, 6962 feet above the sea, and 1172 
feet aboVe Asadabad, six miles distant The descent 
leads down a long wmdmg defile, flanked by bare ru gg ed 
bills of cblonte and trap and gramta, and then, at four 
miles, passing through a narrow gorge between high per- 
pendicular bills of green and red rocks, emerged on to 
the vaJley of Kabto Sufed. This gorge is only about 
forty yards wide, and perhaps five or six hundred long, 

z 
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for our Tioraea walked through it in six mmutea, along 
a deal httle iivulet that flows in its nndst 

The crest of the hill on the right of this gorge is 
topped with the rums of an ancient fort called Calae- 
dukhtar It looks down upon a domed chamber built 
of very solid maaoniy on the plam below, and eaUed 
Darocsh-khina Tradition assigns the fort as the retreat 
of some ancient king’s heautiful daughter, whilst a de- 
voted smtor pmed away m unreiiuited love in the domed 
chamber At the foot of the hills to the left axe two 
or three similarly domed chambers They stand on 
separate httle mounds, and are called 6Xa£\ Tcadah, or 
“ fire temple ” Farther out on the level stands an old 
s^raz, and on a ridge of hill at the farther end of the 
valley, to the left, is the village of Eabiti Sufed It 
IB the first we have seen with flat-roofed houses This 
bttie valley communicates westward with the Nishabor 
plain, and is constantly mfestei by Tymuii and Turk- 
man robbers 

Beyond this we crossed alow ridge, and passmg down 
a long turfy slope, halted for breakfast on a patch of 
fresh green sward, close under Kdfir Cali, a small castle 
on the summit of an isolated mound, which appears to 
be of artificial constructioiL Though strongly situated, 
the villagB has, it is said, been several times swept clear 
of its occupants by the Turkmans Durmg the last year 
they have made repeated raids m this directionj and have 
carried off most of the people bdongmg to Sebzar, a 
small fortified village m a nook of the hills about two 
miles. to the SSE Some years ago a large body of 
Turkmans, m collusion with the Tymun Hazarah of 
Turhat Shekh Jim, were retummg by this way firom a 
foray to Nishabor, when they were overtaken by troops 
sent out &om Mashhad to intercept them. A large 
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numter of them fell into the hands of tliB Persians, and 
received punishment, not according to their deserts, hut 
according to the necessities of the case Thus the 
Tymun, who are accounted subjects of the Persian 
Government, "were put to death vuth the most horrible 
cruelties Some weie put out of their misery at once 
by having their throats cut or their heads chopped off. 
Some were cut to pieces hmb by limb, and others were 
ripped up and disembowelled, and many were impaled 
01 doomed to a bngermg death of torture, pegged to 
the ground by a stake driven through the belly 
The real Turkmans, on the other hand, were sent to 
Mashhad, and there retained as hostages for exchange 
with Persian subjects carried off by their brethren m 
other forays As a rule, the Persians seldom kill their 
Turkman captives, for fear of retabation on their own 
captive feUow-countrymen. 

The K^ifir Cald, hollow is closed to the westward 
by a ndge of red clay hills, m which is a mine of 
very pure white rock salt It is quarried extensively 
for the Mashhad market On the gravelly mounds 
skirtmg this ndge we found the brnrows of a large 
species of rat, cEiIled miishi SuUdnya A. couple were 
shot by one of our party, and measured about a foot 
from the snout to the root of the tail, which is shoit 
and bushy. The head resembles that of the beaver, and 
has long mcisors The colour of the for is a yellowish 
grey, mchnmg to brown Their burrows are very exten- 
sive, and render the ground unsafe for the movement of 

horses < 

• » 

Prom this the road contmues to slope towards the 
north, and passmg over an imdulatmg tract of red marl, 
drops on to a wide valley or plain, thQj 4 lagah Bewajan, 
which IS bounded on the north by a snow-topped moun- 
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tarn of the same name — a tennmal prolongation to the 
south-east of the Nishabor mountam The Bewajan 
plam IS dotted "with a number of fort-villageBj which are 
remarkable from the absence of gardens or trees about 
them The plam presents a gently undulatmg pasture- 
covered surface, and extends for many mdea east and 
west and forms a long, narrow strip of tableland be- 
tween the deserts on either side To the eastward it 
drops suddenly, by a very broken surface, on to the 
Sarjam district, which presents a wide waste of red clay 
hummocks, of no use whatever but to provide conceal- 
ment and shelter to the Turkman To the south of 
Sarjam is seen a great snowy mountam, on which there 
IB said to be a glacier It is contmuous to the north- 
west with the Turbat Hydari range of Asgand, and to 
th^ eastward separates Turbat Shekh from Bdkharz 
To the north-east Sarjam is contmuous with the desert 
of Sarakhs and Marv, and is the general rendezvous 
of the Takka, Sarhc, and Sdlor Turkmans To the 
westward Bewajan drops on to the plam of Nishabor 
on the one hand, and the hmUr of Tunasi, through 
which it IS contmuous with the waste of Pul Abresham, 
on the other Bewajan is the route by which the Marv 
Turkmans mvade Nishabor and Sabzwar, and the country 
up to Shahrdd, where they meet their brethren of the 
Tarndt and GrokIfLn tribes 

We crossed the Bewajan plam inaNNE direction, 
and passmg the fortified village of Shdh Tughi — ^which, 
what with Turkmans and famin e, had been reduced to 
only three miserable families, who longed to escape the 
burthen of its desolation, the dread of Turkmans, and 
the thoughts for their daily bread , but there was none 
to cheer them, nor to reheve them, nor even to commise- 
rate them — ^rose gently up to some low ndges of slate, 
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trap, and granite, towards a runied tower that stands 
on the edge of a muddy pool At this pomt the caravan 
route from Tehran viA Nishahor joins that from Turhat 
to Shaiifabad and Mashhad We here turned to the 
right, and descendmg mto the secluded hollow in which 
stands Sharifabad, camped near its aarcte This is a com- 
modious and substantial budding, erected by Ishhk Khan, 
Karai, when this town formed the frontier of his terri- 
tory m this direction 
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25i7i, AprU — SharifabacL to Mashbaiij twenty-four imleB 
"Weather cloudy and showery, with occasional glimpses 
of sunshme We set out at seven A M , and proceeded at 
hrst north-east then north, up and down over a succes- 
sion of rich pasture-grown ridges, hy a good nuhtary 
road, that exposed rocks of friable slate and a coarse 
granular granite aboundmg with great flakes of ghsten- 
mg mica 

At about BIX miles we crested the Tappa, Salam, or 
“ridge of obeisance , ” and got our first view of Mashhad 
i mucaddas, “ the holy,” “with its gilded shiine and 
blue-domed mosque overtopping the neb fohage of its 
gardens — a pleasant oasis m the centre of a wide desert 
plain Our road compamons and Persian attendants, 

I strainmg their eyes m the direction of their loved city, 
muttered a prayer, and bowed reverently and low 

In fine weather, the view of the city and the moun- 
tains beyond it must be a very pretty sight Pdgrima 
go into ecstasies at it, and run ahead of their cara- 
vans to get an earher ghmpae. The ndge is covered 
with graves, and small heaps of stones to which are tied 
long shreds of many-coloured cloths — ^the altars raised by 
pilgrim devotees On the present occasion, owmg to the 
misty weather, our view of the place was but indistinct, 
whilst the hills beyond were hidden m the haze 

Beyond the tappa, we passed down some gxamte 
slopes to the wide bed of a dear httlo nvulet, and 
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following it awlule, at half-way to Mashhad halted for 
breakfast on its turfy slope, where we pitehed a couple 
of bell-teiita for shelter froiii the ram Whilst here, the 
British agent, oi WulM uddaula, ariived hom Mashhad 
to pay his respects to Sir F Groldsmid and General Pol- 
lock, and with him came an Armenian merchant, a cun- 
ning fellow, evidently with an eye to husmeas, m which 
no doubt he acquitted himself ramnently to his oivn 
satisfaction He had a small supply of Enghsh bottled 
beer, which, on the faith of its name, wc were as glad to 
get as he was to part with Our subsequent eaperience, 
however, proved it to be but a Very sorry mutation, and 
how or when it came here, if it ever did come here, we 
did not discover 

Besides these arrived a merchant of Peshm, one Sayyid 
Karm Shah, who came out to meet his kinsmen the 
Afghan Commissioner, Saggid Niir Muhammad Shah, 
and to give and learn the latest news, and also a couple 
of Persian officials to warn us of the grand preparations 
made for our reception and the order of our procession. 
This mtelhgenee necessitated a change from our travel- 
ling costume to the moreimposmg habiliments of official 
unifornn Our passmg baggage was stopped, and the 
transformation effected as we set out afresh in a provok- 
ing set shower of ram 

A short descent brought us to a muddy river drammg 
eastward m a noisy stream a foot deep We crossed its 
boulder-strewn bed, with a hill of granite on the tight 
and left rear, and going across the plain, remed up at 
Turogh sat ae Here Sir F, Goldsmid, with his party, 
proceeded ahead to meet the iskcbal sent out to meet him, 
and some minutes later, two field-officers of the Persian 
army rode up to conduct General Pollock and the Afghan 
Commissioner to meet the isticbal sent out for their 
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honourabls reception, all according to programme and 
the strict rules of Persian etiq^uette 

Tlie Persian ofEcers were dressed in European mditaiy 
costume mth the Persian hat, and m their general heal- 
ing no way differed from European gentlemen Each 
was, however, attended by a caLyan bearer, who, on a 
nod from his master, lighted the tobacco, and urging his 
horse forward, handed its long tube to him, and following 
close m lear, awaited another nod to receive it back 
Oui friends smoked nearly the whole way, and very 
obhgmgly offered us a whiff The “weed” is the 
finest-flavoured m the world, but the fashion of inhalin g 
its fumes so constantly cannot but prove mjuriDus to the 
lungs As we rode along ezchangmg commonplace re- 
marks, I observed that the plam was an uncultivated waste, 
dotted towards the oast with numerous Turkman towers 

On approachmg the city, both our processions coalesced, 
and formed a very gay cavalcade of about three hundred 
horsemen The costumes of the Persian cavalry were 
very varied, and geneiaJly handsome, and the types of 
physiognomy were not much less so, whilst the horses 
of all were the moat divergent m blood and bone Alto- 
gether, the cortege formed a ciowd very mteresting to 
look at and study, but very difficult to describe , and I 
will, therefore, not attempt to do so, lest I confound Kurd 
with Karai, and D%histam with Damghlm, and Cajar 
with them aU. 

We entered the city at the Darwazae Khay^blui 
Pilyln, or the “ Gate of the Lower Avenue,” and pro- 
ceeded up the avenue to the railmgs of the court of the 
holy shrme of Imim Eazi Here we turned off to the 
right, through some narrow lanes and covered passages, 
into a cemetery completely choked with tombstones, and 
Bimttmg a v^y disagreeable effluvium, dank, mouldy, and 
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strongly BepulchiaL Beyoni tins, turning to the left, w& 
regained the avenue on the farther side of the shrme, 
where it la called Khaydbdni or “ Upper Avenue,” 
and presently alighted at an ornamental garden, where 
tents had been pitched for our accommodation 

The avenue is a very fine street, broad and straight 
from east to west Down its centre flows a stream 
brought from the Dorhd nver, and on its sides are rows 
of tail, shady, plane-trees In fine weather it must be 
an mterestmg and agreeable promenade, to the foreigner 
especially, if only to study the variety of the Asiatic 
races to be met in its bazars , but as we traversed its best 
portion at a season of continued ram, its fancied dehghts 
pale before the lecoUection of its black mud and off'ensive 
odours — too real to be easily forgotten. The shops and 
saraes on either side the avenue presented a busy scene, 
though nowhere crowded, nor did the people evmce any 
curiosity or commotion at our appearance amongst them. 
I was surprised to find many of the people ijuite fair and 
ruddy, and hardly to be distmguiahed from Europeans 
m this respect They were, I was told, merchants from 
Biikhara Some veritable Turkmans, too, were pomted 
out to us at one of the saraes as we passed, and a couple 
of them at the entrance smiled with an expression of 
good-natured curiosity, as they found themselves made 
the objects of our attention They were light^ruddy 
complexioned, and large-hmbed men, with thick short 
beards, and a distmct trace of the Tatar physiognomy 
m their high cheek-bones and small widely-parted eyes 
The expression of face was agreeable than otherwise, and 
betrayed none of the well-known ferocity of then; nature 
There are nearly a hundred of these men detamedm this 
city as hostages for the good behaviour of their tribe 
They are allowed full liberty withm certam quarters of 
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tliB town, but aiB iLDt allowsd to psisa bByoni tbs gates 
They are said to abuse their liberty pretty freely by con- 
veying mtelhgenee to their tribe, of caravans and. tra- 
vellers arriving and departing from the city 

We halted a week at Mashhad, and on the day follow- 
ing our arrival and that preceding our departure, paid 
ceremomal visits to the Prmce-Governor, Sultan Mur^d 
Mirz^L, uncle of the Shah, from whom he has received 
the title of Hisdimussaltanat, or “ sword of the state,” for 
his servicBS at the siege of Herat in 1856 His palace is 
situated at some bttle distance from the garden aUotted 
tons, and on each occasion we were conducted to the 
august presence with a mmute observance of all the 
tedium of Persian etiquette At the hour appointed for 
our departure, a couple of tall Turkman horses, nchly 
caparisoned, were sent over from the Prmce’s stables for 
Sir F Goldsmid and General Pollock These, with our 
own horses, and a long file of servants, were ranged out- 
side the gate of our garden, and as we mounted, the latter 
fell into two Imes, Indian-file, one on each side of our 
path. They were about fifteen men on each side, all 
dressed m their own best, or, as I suspect was the case 
with most of them, m borrowed clothes At all events, 
they looked very decent people, and were hardly to be 
recogmsed as our grooms, tent-pitchers, and valets, so 
complete and sudden was their metamorphosis With 
these men leading the way, and ourselves in fuH-dreas 
umform, our procession cut a very respectable figure. 
We proceeded leisurely, guided by the measured paces of 
our conductors, who each and all, with hands folded m 
front and heads slightly bowed, looked as solemn and 
lugubrious as sextons at a funeral 
' Arrived at the palace gate, we dismounted, and were 
ushered mto an outer court paved with flat red bncks 
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and BneloBei by bigli blank walls Here ws drew india- 
rubber goloshes over our boots, and aiyanced through an 
inner court to the reception room, in which our host was 
seated At the threshold our goloshes were removed 
and taken charge of by our servants, and steppmg in we 
each m turn, without dofiBng om hats, saluted the Prmce- 
Grovemor m military style He was seated, hat-on-head, 
m a chair at the farther end of the room, and, without 
nsmg, merely motioned us to the chairs ranged on either 
Bide hiB own at right angles The usual rntjun-ies as to 
our health were dispensed with, I presume, because the 
court chamberlam had caUed on us the previous after- 
noon for h6,l 'pdrst, that is, to ask after our state , and 
mstead thereof, the Prmee, so soon as we were seated, 
asked the name and rank of each of us, and then started 
the conversation with a strmg of inijumes regarding our 
journey up, and mamtamed it for some time on various 
topics, proving himself a remarkably well-informed man. 
The room of our reception was richly carpeted with 
splendid Birjand carpets and magnificent floorcloths of 
purple satm Durmg the visit a number of servants — 
one for each visitor and the host — marched m succes- 
sively with loads of sherbet, coffee, tea, and ices, and 
between each tour another set of servants marched m 
with a calyan for each of us The cups weie of very 
superior china, and the spoons of solid gold The Jinjans 
of coffee were nchly jeweUed with pearls and emeralds 
and^ubies, set m a delicate filagree of gold The calyans, 
too, were mostly costly, the jars bemg of Sevres china, 
decorated with French pictures, whilst the bowls were of 
Bohd gold, studded with bnlhants and pearls, and the 
mouthpieces of gold' studded with turquoise No two of 
them were alike, and yet aU were alike costly, enameUed, 
and jewelled The Pnnce is reputed to be one of the 
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moat wealthy men m the countryj and one of the most 
stingy He has done nothing for the starving poor dur- 
mg the famine, and the snffermg and loss has been some- 
thing frightful He himself reckoned the loss of popu- 
lation in Khorasson alone at 120, ODD souls, and the 
British agent here informed us, that of 9000 houses in 
the city, not one half were tenanted. The picture he 
drew of the suffering here durmg the winter was awful 
Hundreds died m their cellars and huts, and in the lanes 
and passages, from sheer cold and want uf food, and 
lemained unbuned for weeks 

In this respect, however, the Hisamussaltanat is no 
worse than the rest of those in authority in this country , 
for, from the Shah downwards, it is said not one has 
moved a finger to aUeviate the general suffering The 
eonseq^uencB is, the country has lost a million and a half 
at least of its population, and cannot regam its former 
prosperity for a full generation to come 

We paid a thnd visit to the Prmce-Govemor, and 
spent the afternoon with him m the garden adjoining 
his palace We were- here received under a marq^uee, 
erected over a carpeted platform, and the same course of 
eeremonies and refreshments were observed as on the 
other occasions. In this garden we saw a Turkman tent 
of the kmd called Jdia/rgdh It is of circular shape, 
about eighteen feet m diameter, and dome roofed, and is 
built up of lattice-work frames of wood, fixed together by 
leather thongs, and is protected from the weather by a 
covermg of thick felts The whole takes to pieces, and 
forma a single camel-load 

On this occasion the Prmce spoke at length regarding 
our ezperiencBs m Siatan, and the conduct of the Hash- 
mat-ul-mulk, and alluded m very plain terms to the rapid 
encroachment of Russia upon the countries of Central 
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Asia, and tliB inBYitable cDnsBijiiences of her aggressive 
policy m that directiDii Khiva he cDnaidered as ioDmei 
since the base of Eusaian operations had been changed 
from the side of the Aral to that of the Caspian The Jafar 
Bai section of Tamut Turkmans had aheadybeen con- 
ciliated, and they would help to win ovei the others 
Further, he laid stress on the sympathy and sujDport the 
Euasiana would receive from the captive Peisians m 
Khiva and Bukhara, whose numbers are not far ahoit of 
fifty thousand 

On the last occasion of our visiting the Hiaamussaltanat, 
we were all photographed in a group, with himself mthe 
centre, by a Persian who had learned the art m Con- 
stantmople He might have learned it better at Tehran, 
though, considermg the locality, his work was creditable 
We were obhgmgly presented with a copy each, as a 
memorial of our visit, which I may say is remembered as 
the most agreeable portion of our long journey We had 
been favoured with a distmguished reception, were accom- 
modated m a dehghtful garden swar min g with night- 
ingales, whose clear strong notes resounded on all sides 
night and day , and enjoyed as much of the society of the 
Prmce as circumstances admitted of Our treatment here, 
notwithstanding the irksome forms of Persian etiq^uette, 
and the pnde that prevented a return visit, was, after our 
experiences m Grhayn and Sistan, very gratifying, whilst 
the aasumlation of the terms of social mtercourse to those 
of Europe — so difierent from the absurd prejudices and 
caste obligations we had been accustomed to m India — 
was alone a subject for congratulation But as every good 
has its coimteractmg evil, so it was with us in this last 
case , and we more than once had cause to wish that our 
Persian servants, m place of their unbounded freedom m 
the matter of dressmg and eating, were bound by the 
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aaJiLBriilBS as our Indian semtora Wb might thsn have 
been spared the mortificatiDii ef seeing our shirts and 
trousers ainng on their persona, and our meats and 
drinks disappearing ere they had been wbU tasted. 

Mashhad, the capital of Persian Khorassan, is a con- 
siderable commercial city, and the point of convergencB 
of the caravan routes between Persia and India and 
Chma, through the countiies of Afghamstan and Turk- 
istan respectively It covers a great extent of ground, 
surrounded by fortified walls several miles m circum- 
ference- Much of the intramural area is occupied by gar- 
dens and extensive cemeteries In the latter the graves 
are closely packed, and contain the remains of pilgrim 
devotees who die here, and of the faithful m all parts of 
the country, whose last wish is to nungle their ashes with 
the sacred soil m which he those of their loved samt 
Formerly from thirty to forty thousand pilgnms annually 
visited the shrme of Imfim Kazi, bringing m many cases 
the bones of their dead relatives for interment under the 
shadow of the sacred dome, but smce the famme the 
number has eonsiderahly diminished, and hardly exceeds 
ten or twelve thousand. 

Mashhad % mucaddoLSj or ^^the holy,^' is one of the 
principal places of Muhammadan pilgrimage, the others 
being Mecca munawara^ or ^'the enhghtened, ” Karbala 
muaUa, or ^'the exalted,” Najafa ul ashraf, or ^^themost 
noble,” and Bukhara sharif, oi '^the noble” Like 
these centres of Islamite piety, it too is a sink of vice 
and immorolity of all sorts the most degradmg, and its 
baths and bazars swarm with swmdleia and gamblers, 
who, with a curious perversion of conscience, comhme 
devotion with debauchery 

Amongst the special mdustriea of this place is the 
manufacture of ornamental vases, goblets, tables, pipes, 
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and other utBnailB of domestic use, from a soft hlne slate 
or steatite, which is q^uarried m the hills to the south of 
the city Some of them are veiy tastefully engrayed, 
and they sell at a remarkably cheap rate Cookmg-pots, 
kettles^ &e , are made from this stone, and they stand the 
fire well 

This IS the headq^uarters of the turquoise trade, the 
Tmnea of which are m the adjoining district of Nishahor, 
and we had hoped to ohtain some good specimens of the 
gem , but they were either not shown to us, or had 
been already bespoken by the agents for merchants in 
the trade We saw better stones at Shikdrptir m Smd 
than any they showed us here, and at more reasonable 
prices I suspect we owed our disappointment to the 
irrepressible greed of our servants for them customary 
mudakliil They certainly required some such means of 
inereasmg their incomes over and above the fixed salaries 
they received from us, m order to enable them to gratify 
their expensive tastes in the matter of dress The Mirzd 
(secretary) was particularly conspicuous for the variety 
of costumes he delighted to disport in. At every place 
we made a halt at, he appeared decked out m a new suit 
of clothes One day he would wear a coat of purple 
broadcloth and Angola trousers, then a suit of black broad- 
cloth, andhere, where our stay was more prolonged, each 
day produced a new dress, and it was a puzzle to find 
out where he got them from, and how he paid for them, 
for they must have been aU expensive, particularly one 
which struck us as very handsome It was a coat of blue 
broadcloth, tmnmed with gold braiding and hned with 
squirrel fur 

Durmg our stay at Mashhad the weather was more or 
less cloudy, and showers and sunshine succeeded each 
other at short mtervals Our garden residence proved 
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very danip and dull, and we all suffered more or less in 
health from its effects The wmter here is descnbed as 
a Gold season, owing to the winds that sweep the plain, 
on which snow lies for three weeks or a month . The 
summer heats are sometimes tempered by cool breezes 
from the north, but are more freijuently mtensified by 
radiation ffom the deserts around The elevation is 
about 31 BO feet above the sea 

ScZ May — ^Mashhad to Jighare, or Jd,are, twenty 
miles Our heavy baggage and tents had been sent on 
yesterday to Nishabor by the route of Sharifabad and 
Cadamgah We set out at eleven A M , and going up the 
Khay^b&ii Bala, left the city by the gate of the same 
name, and proceeded across the plain in a WNW 
direction, with a low range of bills to our left Standing 
out from it, close together, are two hdla of gramte called 
'Koh Nucra, and Koh Tild, or the silver hill and gold 
bill respectively, from a traditionary behef that they 
eontam, or did contain, those metals Across the plain 
to the right is a high mountam range that bounds the 
Mashhad district to the north Coal is said to be found 
on it; a,nd a great mass towermg above the rest of the 
range was pointed out as Cal^it-i-Nadin, a celebrated 
mountam fortress supposed to be impregnable It was 
for some years the depository of the treasures Nadir 
brought with him from India 

The plam m our front represents a wide flat of mostly 
uncultivated land, and is traversed obhquely by a singu- 
lar Ime of taU towers, which we learned on inquiry were 
fortrfled watermills on the course of the stream that is 
led off from the Donid nver for the water supply of the 
city At about ten miles we reached the foot of the 
bills , along which are scattered a few villages, and by a 
rough stony ascent crested a low ndge called Tappa 
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Scdam, and ftom it got an ezcellent view of tlic city and 
the gieat Mashhad plain, which eztends away to the 
eastward as a desert flat se fai as the eye can reach, and 
cuts the horizon m a clear hne like the sea Heie, as on 
the ridge of the same name on the side of Sharifahad, 
the ground was piled m every dueetion ivith caims fiom 
which fluttered a multitude of rag shreds 

Beyond this we crossed the Doidd nver, ahttle way 
below a strong masonry dam huilt across a narrow pas- 
sage between loeks, and a little later found the river 
above it was letained m the shape of a small lake Bai- 
ther on we passed the picturesque village of Gulistan, and 
then turmng S S W , followed a wmding lane up to 
Targobah, a dehghtfully situated village in the midst 
of gardens and orchards slopmg down from both sides 
to the noisy and rapid httle hdl torrent flowing between 
The vme, apple, plum, peach, and apricot, the cherry, 
filbert, walnut, and mulberry, with willows and poplars, 
formed a thick forest on either side our path, and higher 
up we found the ehn, ash, and plane tree, whilst every- 
where the damp sod was luzunant m a rank vegetation 
of weeds We reeogmsed the wdd mignonette, forget- 
me-not, buttercups, goosefoot cleavers, the bright red 
poppy, and a multitude of other common Enghsh herbs 
The scene at once remmded me of Devonshue , and had 
I been dropped on to the spot bhndfolded, should, on 
lookmg around, have thought myself on the banks of the 
Plym. At four mdea beyond Targobah, proceedmg up 
the course of a rapid torrent, which we crossed from side 
to side some thirty tunes en route, and passmg a suc- 
cession of orchards, m which we saw a number of boys 
and girls at work collecting fuel, and as fair as Enghsh 
youths and maidens, we arrived at Jdgharc, where we 

^ A 

rv A 
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wsre aucomniDdateii m a private liDuae adjoining ascfr’cse, 
wliicli was made over for tke ahelter of our servants and 
cattle Weather ramy and air damp 

J^gharc 13 built on the slope of a high slate hiU right 
down to the edge of the torrent, which, with another far- 
ther south, goes to form the Dorfid, oi “two river ” stream 
we crossed at the foot of the hiUs Its name signifies 
“the place of drowning,” from a tradition, as I learned 
from our landlord, that this country was at one time 
under the sea, and that this was the spot where Jonah, 
or YiinaSj was cast mto it He was cast up agam from 
the whale’s belly at the spotnownamedYfinasi, the same 
we camped at on our march from Bijistan J%harc is 
about 4650 feet above the sea, 1470 feet above Mashhad, 
and 1790 feet above Yiinasi 

Our next stage was over the Nishabor mountain to 
Dihrfid, twenty-four miles We set out at 7 30 AM, 
and proceeded S S W up the stream, through orchards as 
yesterday At two miles we came to a fork m the 
rivulet formed by an mtervenmg hill of slate , and fol- 
lowmg the blanch to the right, at two miles more deared 
the vineyards and orchards, and contmued ascendmg 
along a row of pollard willows bordermg the stream, 
which we crossed contmuaJly in our comae At another 
seven miles we came to the Pde Gudar Sarae, a small 
rest-house, as the name indicates, at “ the foot of the 
pass ” Here two roads branch off, one on each side of 
a great overtopping bluff Both are very dteep and 
difficult, but the one to the left bemg pronounced the 
easier of the two, we took it After crossmg a deep and 
dangerous snowdrift that blocked the bottom of a very 
narrow gorge, and was undermined by httle streams 
flowing beneath its soft subsiding mass, we struck a path 
on'th,e steep slope of the hdk It was so steep we wete 
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obliged to dismount and lead oin horses up the bill, 01, 
as was done by some, to hang on by their tads and let 
them drag us up 

At the top of the pass (the ascent from the sarae at its 
foot occupied us an hour and five minutes without a 
halt), the aneroid mdieated an elevation of 9390 feet 
above the sea The summit was covered with wide 
fields of snow, and afforded an extensive view of the 
plam of Mashhad on the one side, and that of Nishabor 
on the othei The range runs from north-west to south- 
east, gradually subsidmg towards the latter direction, but 
in the former rising mto the high sn ow-clad mountams of 
Khdwai and Binaloh A strong west wind, cold and 
withermg, swept the pass, and had cleared its crest of 
snow Here we found an immense number of caims, 
some of large size, and thousands of shreds of cloth 
fluttered from them like pennants m the breeze This is 
the first spot at which the pilgnm conung from the 
westward sights the shrme of Imhm E 4 za The sky was 
unfortunately overcast with clouds, and we did not dis- 
tmgmsh the gilded dome and mmars, though the city 
itself was plainly discermble Near the top we passed a 
small party of pilgrims hurrymg down the hill They 
had with them two panmer-mules carrymg veiled ladies 
They must have had a trying and hazardous journey, for 
the road is extremely difficult, and, when we saw them, 
their clumsy vehicles swayed from side to side m a moat 
alarming manner, over the very brink of tremendous 
precipices Their mules were allowed to pick their own 
way, and always took the precipicB edge, as if out of 
bravado, to show how for they could go without topphng 
over, though really from on mstmet of self-preservation, 
and to avoid contact with projecting rocks on the hill- 
side, a sudden concussion against which would most 
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likBly aeiid ttem aud their bads off the narrow path down 
the precipice 

The descent is by a veiy steep and stony path in a 
deep defile, and in twenty minutes brought us to Rahit 
Dihiild, a dilapidated res ting-house, wheie we ahghted 
for breakfast Below this the path is extremely rough, 
steep, and difficult, down a narrow winding goige, blocked 
heiB and there by snowdriCts, undernuned by runnmg 
water beneath Seveial of our cattle fell here by the 
snow subsiding imdei them, and were extricated with 
difficulty The locks around are as lugged, wild, and 
barren as the gorge is narrow, steep, and difficult, and 
altogether the scene is one of weirdly pictures q^ue char- 
actei, whilst the skeletons of men and cattle that strew 
the path everywhere testify to its fatality 

At five miles down from the Rablt a blanch defile 
joins from the right, and thence^the descent becomes less 
steep, and follows a line of willow, Eish, and poplar trees 
(all polled for the manufacture of charcoal), along the 
comae of a strong nvulet, and a few nules onwards. con- 
ducts through a succession of vmeyaids to Dihxdd, T^here 
we found accommodation m some empty houses, of which 
there is, m^s^Tdblh dictu, no lack The village has been 
leeamated by the famme, and wears a gloomy, miserable, 
and deserted look, m the midst of luxuriant vmeyarda 
and orchards, exuberant m their fohoge from want of 
hands to tend and prune them Its people, such as are 
left, pale, haggard, and hungry, wander listlessly through 
its deserted quarters and erumbhng tenements, resignedly 
waiting the iipemng of their crops, and ekmg out the 
while a miserable subsistence on such stoies of fruit and 
gram as are yet left to them ^ 

5^/l May — ^Dihrdd to Nishabor, twenty-two nules, 
and halt a day — ^route west, down a gravelly slope and 
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then WNW across tlis populous aud fertile plain of 
Nishaliorj to the garden of Wardi Khan, a little 

beyond the eity At the snth. nule we passed Cadamgah 
a httle to the left There is a shnne here, built over a 
stone hearing the impression of a foot, said to be that of 
the saint buried at Mashhad, and pilgrims visit it on 
their uray to the mausoleum A couple of miles farther 
on IS the village of Ardaghlch, and then Abbasabad and 
Shahahad, aU on the left To the light, foUowmg the 
hill skud; northward, are the villagea of Khdwar, Buiji- 
lirdn, Dasht, Bijan, Ayik, Eiih, and others The plain, m 
fact, 13 dotted all over with vihages and green spots of 
cultivation and frmt trees Thirty or forty viUageB are 
seen at one view on either side the route, and give the 
plam a moat populous and flourishmg look, but they are 
all more or leas depopulated ounng to losses from the 
famine 

Beyond Shahabad we passed a wide extent of ruins a 
little to the left of the road Promment amongst them 
are a tail blue-domed tomb, and the battlements of an 
extensive fort They mark the site of ancient Nishabor, 
which was destroyed at the period of the Arab conq^uest 
It was subsequently restored, and, in the tune of Sabuk- 
tagm, was the residence of his son, Mahmhd of Grhazni, as 
governor of Ehorassan. Under his rule it regamed its 
former prosperity, but afterwards experienced many mis- 
fortunes, and was repeatedly plundered by Tatars and' 
Uzbaks, and was finally razed to the ground, and its 
people massacred, by Changhiz Khan 

The present town rose from its remams, on the plam 
dose by, and for centuries had a hard straggle for 
existence, bemg repeatedly plundered by Turkmans and 
Uzbaks, who annually ravaged the country Early in 
the eighteenth century it was restored by Abbas Culi 
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Khji.Tij a Klud of the Baydt tribe, and from him was 
taken m 1752 by Shah Aiimaii, Durrani The Afghan 
afterwaids reinstated the Kurd m the government of 
this frontiei provmce of his newly-established kingdom, 
having secured his loyalty by the bonds of matnmomal 
alhancB, givmg his own sister in mamage to the chief, 
and one of his daughters in marriage to his son 

On the death of Shah Ahmad, and the removal of the 
seat of government from Kandahar to Kabul, the Baydt 
chief became mdependent, as did the rest of the local 
chiefs on tbis frontier The weakness produced by this 
divided authoiity and mdependent action facilitated the 
Cajar designs m this direction, and m 1793 the city fell 
to Agha Muhammad Shah, the fiiat soveieign of that 
dynasty The city formerly contamed nme thousand 
inhabitants, but its piesent population is less than half 
that number As we passed by the city on the way to our 
gaiden quarters, we were beset by an importunate crowd 
of starving creatures, moat pitiful objects to behold 
Their pinched features, attenuated limbs, and promment 
jomts, gave tbem a look of utter helplessness , but, to our 
astonislmient, they fought, and screamed, and bit, and tore 
each other with fierce energy, m theu struggles for the 
small corns we threw amongst them. Our escort ehargod 
m amongst them, and flogged right and left , but the sight 
of money had rendered them frantic, and the lashes fell 
upon them unheeded, so mtensely fixed were their ima- 
gmations on the piospect of secunng the wherewithal to 
satisfy the eiavmga of theu hunger I saw several of the 
weaker ones knocked down and ndden over by the horses ; 
and some of oui escort actually fell back to despoil the 
stiongei nf the petty wealth they had secured m the 
■ struggle I 

Iml.m Wu'di’s ganlrn, in which w c luc accommodated, is 
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a beq[ue3t by the rounder to tbe ahiins at Mashhad It 
has a handsome paTihon at each end, and between them 
extends a long row of ornamental tanks fimmshed with 
pipes for fountama On cithei side the giound is laid 
out m ■vmeyarda and fiuit gardens mterspeised, between 
which are flower-beds boidcred by beautiful rose-bushes, 
now m full blossom. Some of these — double roses — are of 
a bright-yellow colour, and otheis — smgle — aie of ayeUow 
colour outside and seailct inside The gaidcn is used as 
a resting-place foi the Shah and aU distmguishcd travel- 
leis in this region 

The distiict of Nishabor was formerly reckoned one of 
the most populous and fertile places in Persia, and is 
eeitamly the most flouiiakmg-lookmg place we have seen 
in the country In reahty, however, its villages are only 
half peopled, and many of its Tc&reii streams have run dry 
The district eompnses the twelve divisions, or 'bu¥ik, of 
Zabaikhan, Ardighich, Zaibi Ghdzi, Ishkabad, Sdghabad, 
Miziil, Tahti Jlilgah, Eewand, Tdghun Koh, Bdri Mddan, 
Sarwildyat and Dihriid It also contains twelve pei- 
enmal streams, and formerly was irrigated by twelve 
thousand itirez streams , but of these, three-fourths are 
now dry, or have become fiUed up Its villages and 
hamlets are reckoned at twelve hundred, and it is said to 
2DOS3BSS twelve different mines, that yield turquoise, salt, 
lead, copper, antimony, and iron, also marble and soap- 
stone The tmquoise-mmes are in the Bdri Maddn livMxk, 
and a second has recently been discovered in the hills to 
the south, separatmg Nishabor from Turshiz The plain 
of Nishabor is gnt on three aides by lofty hills , but 
towards the south slopes to a great salt desert, continuous 
with the Iwmr of Yunasi by gaps through a low range of 
marly water-worn ridges 

lih, May — ^Nishabor to Zdminahad, sixteen niilos — 
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loute WSW across the pLuiij passing many little 
square forts on either Bide the road These, like all the 
others on the south and ■west quarters of the plam, 
are bare of trees, but are surrounded by wide corn- 
fields Tiees, we were told, would not grow here, 
owing to the strong wmds that prevail from the west 
and south We marched m the face of a strong cold 
south-west wind, which swept up and drove before it 
thick clouds of sahne dust, until the clouds above dis- 
solved mto a thin shower, which cleared the atmosphere 
and laid the dust 

One of the Peisians of our escort assmed us that this 
wmd often prevailed with such furious force that it 
knocked people off their legs “ Why, only last year,” 
said he, with most ommated geatures, “it tore up the 
sand m that hoUow away to the left with such force, and 
swept it away m such quantities, that it exposed the 
remama of an ancient town nobody ever dreamt of the 
existence of before The houses were dia covered m rare 
order The chambers weie dear of debris and clean 
swept of dust, and, marvellous to relate, the furniture 
was found just as it stood when the city was swallowed 
up m the earth ” “You astonish me,” I said , “this is 
something very wonderful” “Yes,” he eontmued, 
“you speak the truth — ^it is wonderful God is great 
and His power is infinite But I wdl tell you the most 
wonderful thing of all Everything looked perfect and 
most substantial, but the moment a hand was stietched 
out to touch an object, it at once crumbled to powder 
The place is only a few moles off our load, w^ould you 
like to gaUop over and see it ^ ” 

I thought of the Kol MlLnit inscription, and the Turk- 
man heads, and the earthquake at Khahiish4n oi Kochdn, 
and politely declined the invitation. “ Youi description,” 
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I sairlj “ IS SD complete, I see the place before my mind’s 
eye Why mcommode ouxs elves m this ram for what is 
SD appal ent *2 ” I saw he felt the sarcasm, though, with 
genume Persian nonchalance, he covered his letLeat with 
an — As you will I There the place is, and if you hke to 
see it, I am ready to accompany you” Of course he 
would have made some trivial excuse at not finding the 
city of his imagmation, or have kept me wandermg over 
the plam till m sheer disgust I gave up the search I 
should, however, like to have taken him on his proffered 
errand, had I full power to punish him on proving his 
dolmijuency , for, on subset^uent m[juiry, I ascertamed 
the whole story to be a pure invention 

I refeiied just now to an earthquake at Kochdu, which 
I have not mentioned m the nairative We were’ told at 
Turbat Hydari, and by the governor of the place too, as 
the most lecent news fiom Mashhad, that a fearful earth- 
quake had almost completely destroyed Kochin The 
convulsion was described as so violent, that the houses 
were completely mverted, and hundreds of the people 
crushed to death m the rums One of our first mqumes 
on airival at Mashhad was regardmg the calamity at 
Kochin, but nobody had heard anything about it 

Our road companions were so thoioughly untrust- 
worthy m all they said, that we found it difficult to get 
any reliable infoimation out of them regarding the coun- 
tries we were passmg through, and our Persian servants 
evinced such a dislike to our inquisitiveness, that it was 
hopeless to look for any assistance fiom them We all 
took notes, and each catered for himself, and many a 
time were we hard pushed for material to fill our di ar ies 
A traveller on the road, a peasant at the plough, or a 
shepherd tending his flocks, was hailed as a godsend, and 
at once charged down upon by three or four Britons, 
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note-book in band, forsigmg for information “ Do you 
belong to tbia place ^ ” “ Wliat ’s tbe name of tbat Til- 
lage ^ ” “And tkat on tbe billaide ” “Wbat’s tbe 
name of tbat bill 'Z ” “And of tbis huliih^ ” “ Where 
do you live ” “ How many bouses does tbis Tillage 
contain ^ ” “ How many people died in tbe famine ” 
and BO forth 

Our blunt autboritatiTe ToUey of c[ueBtiona generally 
elicited unhesitating and truthful lephea, but aome- 
timea oiu examinee became impatient under our “wait 
a bits,” whilst we wiotc, and began to hesitate and re- 
flect on bia iBphes We knew be was concocting a he, 
and without waitmg to bcai it, galloped off to jom 
our comrades, leaving bim to staie after ua in bewilder- 
ment 

Tbe last few miles of our maicb was oTer a Tery 
shppery clay soil, white with sahnea, and drained by a 
sluggish muddy riTer, which we crossed by a masonry 
bridge Our camp is pitched on rismg ground beyond 
tbe fort-vdlage of Zdnunabad, and affords a good view of 
tbe Bmaloh range, runmng north-west, and sepaxatmg 
Buxdjnurd from Kochdn. To the north-west tbe Nisba- 
bor plam narrows, and communicates through a long 
valley with Bmdjnurd, just as the plain of Mashhad 
does on the other side of Bmaloh with Chmarau and 
Koch§.n To the southward the prospect is bounded by 
the Koh Surkh range, running east and west, and separa- 
ting Hishabor from Turshiz The weather here proved 
very raw and black, and a cold south-west wind swept 
over the eoimtry m stormy gusts 

Om' next march was nme miles to ShoiAb, on the 
bank of a ravine that drams the cham of hilla separatmg 
the plam of Nishabor from that of Sabzw^ix ShorAb is 
a neat littlo foitified village of some sixty houses There 
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IS a poat-housB here, and a large diaviidr, and a new and 
EommoiliDUS sarae la in couise of election 

From thie we matched nearly due wcat eighteen miles 
to Zafaram, and halted a day For the first five miles 
oui road led over a veiy broken mameloned surface, up 
to a watershed running north-west and south-east, and 
maikmg the boundary between Nishabor and Sabzwii 
Its elevation is about 4290 feet above the sea, and from 
it we got a good view of the great plam of Sabzw£(r, 
which is smgulaily void of trees and villages, and looks 
like a desert compared with Nishabor Indeed, its 
southern coasts are a veritable salt desert, glistening 
white as snow m the sunhght The plam is hounded 
to the westward and southward by the lofty Gomesh 
mountam, and beyond the desert tract to the south by 
the Koh Surkh and Turshiz ranges 

At four nudes on, passmg amongst rough rocky hdls of 
slate and trap, we came to the Sarae Caladdr, and thence 
west down a long slope to the plam of Sabzwdr Its 
surface is a firm coarse gravel, covered with pasture 
plants, such as the comel-thom, asafoetida, lin[Uorice, 
wild rue, astragalus, &:c , and the wild almond, the ficmt 
of which was nearly ripe , but not a smgle tree was 
visible on all the plam, and but only two or three vil- 
lages, widely apart The land slopes to the salt desert 
on the south, wheie flows the K^ili Shor, or “salt river ” 
It drams Nishabor and Sabzwdr south-west to the desert 
of K^h4n, and its water is so sahne as to be unfit even 
for purposes of umgation 

Zafaram is a walled village of about two hundred 
houses, belongmg to the Zafaranlu tribe of Kurds. There 
are a good post-house and a large sarae here The 
Kurds onginaUy came into Persia with the mvasion of 
Changhiz Khan, and possessed themselves of the moun- 
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tainoua region bordering its western prowmces A 
colony of theni, amounting to foity thousand familiBa, 
was afterwards transported mto the neighbouring pro- 
vinees of Persia by Shah Tamasp^ and Shah Abbas the 
Grreat subsequently settled them in the northern cbstricta of 
Khorassan, viz , Daragaz, Eadgd,n, Chindrdn, Khabiiah^Ln, 
Burdjmirdj Nishabor and SahzwSr On the downfall of 
the Saffavi dynasty they became independent, till re- 
duced by Nadir After the death of this conqueror they 
passed under the nominal rule off the Dunam Shah 
Ahmad, hut they soon threw of the ill-secured Afghan 
yoke, and again became mdependent under local chiefs 
who for several years successfully resisted the authority 
of the Cajar kings, until finally reduced to subjection m 
the reign of the present Shah, about the middle of this 
century 

Wth May — Zafaram to Sabzw^Lr, twenty-five miles, 
and halt a day — ^loute west, over a gravelly plam, 
covered with asafoetida and wild rue in profusion. To 
the left the plain slopes down to the K^di Shor, the course 
of which IS marked by a white belt of sahne efflorescence 
Beyond the river rjjses the Gromesh range of mountains, 
then: siimmita streaked with snow To the nght is a high 
range of bare rocky hills, that separate Sabzw^ from 
Juwen and Bilm of Bmdjnurd 

At eight miles we came to the village of Sarposhida. 
Here the sandy soil is cut, scooped, and honeycombed by 
the wind m a manner similar to some parts of Sistan 
At four miles farthei we passed the two roadside villages 
of Julen, with their rich fields of com fast npemng mto 
ear Here we witnessed an mteresting hawk-hunt A 
sohtary snippet, startled from its safety m a roadside 
pool by our approach, took wing with the quick flight 
pecuhar to the species Instantly a small hawk stooped 
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at it ftom tte sky, anil then commencEcl an exciting 
chase The snippet reionhlecl its apeeil, anil, screaming 
with faght, clQiged the rapid stoops of its relentless pur- 
suer by quick darts first to one side then to the other , 
again it would double back, and stiave to keep above the 
hawk, or rush off in the opposite duectionto his soar 
The poor smppet struggled bravely for life, but the enemy 
was too strong for it Swoop followed swoop in rapid 
succession at close quarteis, and were just escaped with 
wonderful activity, tdl presently the quarry began to 
show signs of fatigue, and the hawk was on the pomt of 
securing his piey, when m cut another hawk, and at a 
single swoop carried off the game The poor snippet’s 
shriU. SCI earns ceased at once, and the hawk, thus cheated 
of his rights, quietly sailed away m the opposite dnection 
Beyond Julen we passed Zydabad and Nazlabad, and 
half a dozen other vdlages, to the right of the road , and 
then meeting a few horsemen who were humedly sent 
out by way of tsticbal, were conducted by them through 
the covered bazars of Sabzwdr to the quarters prepared 
for us m the centre of the town, and adjoining the 
residence of the governor Here we were received by 
the governor himself, Mnh n.TnTn n.rl Taki Khan, with 
pleasmg civihty and attention He is quite European 
m manner and appearance, and speaks French hke a 
Frenchman, as do most Persian gentlemen of the modem 
school 

Sabzwdr, we were told, contamed four thousand houses, 
only half of which are now tenanted The district is said 
to have lost twenty-four thousand souls by death and emi- 
gration durmg the famme. The loss of Nishabor district 
is reckoned at only twenty thousand, which I think must 
be under the mark, for its population is naturally much 
above that of Sabzw^r, which oidy comprises nme luMk, 
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some of whieli are very sparsely populated They aie 
Rh amV ATij along Kalf Shorto the south, Gromesh, Humaon, 
Kasaba, between Sabzwd,r and. Zafaram, Tabbas, Khh, 
Mazrutln, Tagao, to the north of the plain, and Zamand 
Besides these, tjie huKih of Juwen and B^m of the Bnrdj- 
nurd district have lecently been added to Sabzwdr by 
the Hisamussaltanat 

\^ih May — Sabzwdi to hlihr, thirty-three miles — 
route west through an uninterrupted sheet of com for two 
miles, then aciosa an undulating plain, gradually slopmg 
to a salt desert on our left At four miles passed Ab^ 
YiUagB, and, near it, the Mil Khusio Gard This is a 
lofty mmar standmg by itself m a ploughed field It is 
built of red bricks arranged in arabesq^ue pattern, and is 
much decayed At a little distance fi.om it stands a 
domed mausoleum, coated with plates of tm or similar 
white metal From its interior proceeded the voices of 
men chantmg the Cur&i None of our party could teE. 
us anything about these rehes, and there was no stray 
peasant whom we could charge down upon and ques- 
tion , BO I must be content with the bare record of their 

At five miles on we passed Pfrasth and its gardens and 
corn-fields, and at another five mfies came to an dhamhdr 
where the load branches That to the left goes W.S W 
by N^imen and a succession of deserted vdlages on the 
edge of the salt desert to Mazmdn It is a fearful road, 
and how any one could take it, with the option of a better, 
IS a mystery Not a particle of vegetation was to be 
seen , the whole vista was one of aridity and salt, blmd- 
ing mth a dazzhng glare, and great heaps of drift-sand 
half buned the httle castles limng the route. Tet the 
road was a well-trodden track, mdicatmg frequent use 
That to the right went W.N W up a rising ground, and 
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at four miles brouglit us to Eewancl, where we found 
shelter from the heat of the midday sun under the 
shade of some magmficent plane-trees m the midst of 
the village It is delightfully situated amidst gardens 
and vmeyardsj and outwardly has all the aurroundmga of 
prospenly and plenty, hut inwaidly, within its houses 
and eourts, who can teU the amount of misery and suffer- 
ing that there reigns ^ "We eould only guess it from the 
number of poor men and women who, through fear of 
our Bseort, stealthily crept amongst the bushes to our rest- 
ing-place, and in low voices begged a morsel of bread, 
whilst gathermg up and munching the crumbs and bones 
thrown aside fiom our late repast 

Proceeding hence, we followed a long hill skirt strewed 
with bits of trap, and chlonte, and cellular lava, washed 
down from the bills to our right, the base of which is set 
with red elay mounds, in the hollows between which are 
spied many little hamlets and farmsteads At six miles 
we passed a roadside pond, and thence alopmg down 
gradually, at another six miles reached Mihr, where we 
camped at 6 20 p M — the thermometer 84° Pah 

14iA May — Mihr to Mazindn, twenty miles — ^route 
due west down a gentle slope akirtmg the Chaghatay hills, 
that separate us from Juwen on the right The soil is 
bare and'graveUy, and slopes down to the desert on our 
left At four miles we passed through the Siidkar 
village, which is the only one on the route On approach- 

ing our camp at Mazm^in, we left a large villagB at the foot 
of the hills to the right It is called Dawarzan, and is 
protected by a double row of outlymg Turkman towers 
Mazman is a small village on the edge of the desert, 
and adjoms the rums of an extensive town, in the midst 
of which stands a decayed sarae of the Arab period 
There is a post-house here, and also a good newly-built 
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saiae The place T7Bars a metcliBLl inlio&pitable look, 
and in aummer muat be very hot 

15th May — Mazin^in to Abbaaabad, twenty-three 
milea’' — ^route at first north, and then lound to the west, 
along the skirt of the hills bounding an arm of the deseif 
Soil gravelly, and surface covered with saltworts, camel- 
thorn, mimosa, tamarisk, and similar vegetation At 
half-way we came to the Sadarabad Sarae and halted foi 
breakfast It is a recently-built and commodious struc- 
ture, elected by the late Baiar Azun, and is furmshed 
with a good dhambUr Opposite is a small fort for the 
aceommodation of a few fanulaes charged with the care 
of the sQW’ae There is no village heie, and the aup- 
phes are brought in and stored peiioclieally from Sabzw^r 
There are no trees nor cultivation here, and the whole 
population consists of thiee men, as many women and 
one chdd, and a very miseiable set they look. They 
WBie anxious to leave the place, as they were m hourly 
dread of Turkmans, and owmg to the few taaveUers now 
freq^uentmg the route, n?ver made any money Whilst 
here, we were overtaken by a courier with our last post 
from Peshawar through A^hamstan, with dates to the 
10th April It had been sent from Mashhad by a Per- 
sian courier, and ought to have reached us at Sabxwdr ; 
but the Persian has not the energy of the Afghan. 

Ahead of us is a dangerous bit of desert, which is 
always infested by Turkmans , so, on setting out from 
Sadarabad, careful preparations were made for our pas- 

* Wb weraliere joiheI by an escort of fourtsen horsemen, eighty footmen, 
and ten artillBrymen with one gnn , and were rouaed at daylight hy a 
feaoful bray from the trumpets of the last arm of the service, which, by 
the way, was the only one dignified with uniform They are to aacoit ua 
across the Turkman-infested country lymg between this and ShAhnid, 
We BBt out at 4 30 AM, in rather lonee older, the artiHerymBn with their 
gun, pieceded hv a detachment of horsej leading the way 
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sage across it Our baggage and servants, &e , were all 
collected together, and massed m a close colu m n outside 
the jarae The gun. was placed at their head, and pro- 
tected by a score of matehlockmen, whilst the lest ranged 
themselves Indian-file on either side the column The 
cavalry took up their posts on the flanks, front, and 
rear, and threw out advanced parties, who topped every 
rising bit of ground to scan the country ahead 

All the arrangements being completed, our trumpeter 
brayed out some hideous sounds, which of themselves 
were enough to scare the enemy, if the gun was not, and 
we proceeded, ourselves amongst the hoisemen m ad- 
vance of the gun At a couple of miles, over a flat bare 
clay surface, we came to a rivulet crossed by a crumbhng 
bnck-bndge of very ancient appearance This is Pul 
Abresham Here there was a block in the passage We 
had about a hundred camels, more than half the number 
of mules, and asses innumerable, for every matchlockman 
had his accompanying uldgh (beast of burden), and there 
Were besides several others who had taken advantage of 
the opportunity to join our caravan The bridge was 
narrow, and only a few could pass at a time , presently 
a few scattered horsemen were spied far away on the 
desert to the left The news spread like wildfire 
“Haste to the front I ” — “Keep together!” — “ Cross 
quickly I” — “ Don’t lag behind — ^resounded on all sidbs 
from our escort The bridge was abandoned to the 
oamala and mules and asses, and horsemen pushed across, 
the, muddy stream on either side of it, and again formed 
up oh the epen ground ahead. Some horsemen had gal- 
loped on m advance to bring inteUigence regardmgthose 
we had seen on the desert, and. meanwhile the crowd in 
the caiaVah'loCiked around watchfully in every direction, 
as if they ezjlected a Turkman to start up' from behind 
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BVBiy busli that dotted the plain The terror these well- 
eursed maiaiiders inspire in the Persian hi east is laugh- 
ablcj were it not for the reahty of the eanse Men who 
bounce and brag of their prowess when they have hun- 
dreds of miles between thcm^ pale and shiver in then 
shoes when they find themselves in a position where they 
may meet them face to face 

After a brief halt heie, our horsemen on an eminence 
some way ahead were seen to dismount On this our 
leader pronounced the road clear, and we set forward 
again This tract has from time immemoiial been in- 
fested by Turkmans of the Goklan and Tamiit tiibes^ 
whose seat is in the valley of the Atiak A country 
better adapted to their mode of waifare could nowhere 
else be found The hill ranges to the noith affoid them 
an unobsBived appioach to their huntmg - giounds 
Arrived on them^ they conceal themselves amongst the 
ineijualitiea of the surface^ findin g water m some ravine, 
and pastuiB for their horses m the aiomatic herbs and 
rich glasses that cover the hollows Their sconts from 
the eminence of some commanding ridge, or the top of 
some of the innumerable mameloned mounds and hum- 
mocks that fonn the moat striking feature of the country, 
watch the roads, and on the approach of a caravan or 
small party of travellers, warn their comrades, who dis- 
pose themselves for the attack If they find the caravan 
IS mar clung on the alert and with precaution, they act 
on the principle that “ Discretion is the better part of 
valour/" and remam m them concealment, otherwise they 
proceed along the hoUows to Some spot where the road 
strikes across a bit of open ground, and so soon as their 
prey is fairly out on it, they sweep down upon them, and 
generally, I am assured, carry them of without resistance, 
for resistance, the Persians have learned, means death 
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In Lonveitiatiou with oub of oui Baiioiij 1 naked him 
■why the Grovemment did not make a great efiFort, and foi 
once and all put an end to this constant source of tioiihle 
and loss ^ “ PtiL ' ” (money), he said, with a G<iUic shrug 
of the shoulders , “ our Go'vernment won’t spend the 
money This is an old institution Nobody put a stop 
to it befoie, and who is to do it now The present 
arrangements meet aU leijunements A guard staita 
t'wice a month to eseoit coming and gomg caravans 
between Mazmdn and Shahriid, as we now escort your 
party, and that meets aU wants ” " Have you ever been 
attacked on this duty ? ” I asked “ Very seldom, and 
only Avhen the Turkmans take the field m great force 
They mostly attack small parties travelling without a 
guard, or sweep off the peasantry at work m their fields, 
or surprise a viUage at daydawn ” “ But are no anange- 
ments made to protect these people ” “ What would 

you have ” he replied “ Tiavellers have no right to 
move without a guard m a dangerous country, and the 
•villagBrs have the protection of their forts ” “ But 

smely the country would be better off if there were no 
Turkmans to hariy it,” I said . Of course it would , 
but we don’t hope for such good fortune from oui 
Government You people might do it, or the Eussians 
might do it, but we can’t People say the Eussians 
aie going to rid us of the Turkmans — God grant they 
may i and if they clear these pidr soikhta (burnt fathers) 
off the face of the earth, they wiE gam the good-will and 
esteem of aU Persians” “How,” I asked, “could the 
Eussians rid you of the Turkmans ^ ” “Eussia is a great 
country, and very wealthy, and has a large army What 
are the Turkmans to them ^ If they will only spend 
their money, they can do anythmg People say they 
are gomg to conijuer Khiva, and are makmg prepara- 
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tiDns for the campaign So soon as they take Khiva, 
the Turkmans of Marv will also disappear ” 

I further learned from my informant, that the Turk- 
mans of the Atrak valley raid all the country from Shah- 
nii and Samndii to Sahzwdr and Nishahor, where they 
meet their brethien of Marv, the Takka, Saitic, and 
S^lor Turkmans, who raid all the country between 
Mashhad and Herat up to Sabzw^Lr, thus cutting off 
ffom Persia all that portion of the country to the north 
and west of the great salt deseit of Kfishdn and Yazil, 
so far as security of hfe, hherty, and property is con- 
cerned 

But to return to oui route Pul Abresham, or the 
stream it bridges, marks the boundary between the dis- 
tricts of Sahzwdr and Shahrud There is another bridge 
of the same name about thirty miles higher up the 
stream, bn the direct road from Shahiiid to Mashhad, 
by Jdjarm and Juwen , but hemg more dangerous, it is 
less freq^uented than this route 

The Pul Ahiesham river also marks the extreme 
north-west hmit of the Afghan kmgdom founded by Shah 
Ahmad, Durrani It flows south-east, and joinmg the 
Kdli Shor, 01 Nishahor, and Sabzwdr, is ultimately lost 
m the salt desert between Yazd and Kdshdn Beyond 
the KCh Abresham, we crossed some low slaty ndges 
where they ter min ate on the desert, and traversing a 
gravelly plam thinl y dotted with tamarisk bushes, rose 
up to the ridge on which the Abbasahad Saras stands, 
and camped on some mounds under its walls, our escoit 
fillmg the mrm 

Our next stage was twenty-two miles to Mydndasht — 
route westerly, over a broken country thrown mto httle 
mameloned mounds, with hdls on our right At six 
miles we came to the Dahna Alhcic, an easy defile 
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wincLiiig between bare rugged biUa of coarse brown 
trap On our way through it, we met a caravan of 
pilgrims on then way to Mashhad, escorted, by a military 
guard similar to our own It was a curious spectacle, 
from the variety of costume and nationahty and con- 
veyance, all jumbled together m josthng confusion We 
passed each other with mutual stares of wonderment, 
and I did not appreciate the novelty of the scene tiUit 
was gone from my sight There were great shaggy 
camels bearmg huge panniers, in which were cooped 
three or four veiled bundles of female beauty, rollmg 
from Bide to side hke a ship m a heavy swell There 
were others mounted by wiry Arabs m then thm rope- 
turbans, or by thick-set Tatars in then shaggy sheep- 
skin caps, swaymg to and fro with an energy that led 
one to suppose that the speed of the camel depended 
on the activity of their movements There were pannier- 
mides bearmg veiled ladies and their negress slaves, ac- 
companied by their Persian lords, gay m dress and proud, 
on then handsome httle steeds There were (juiet caJcii- 
latmg merchants, with flowing beards and flowmg robes, 
borne along by humble pomes as absorbed m thought as 
their riders , and there were sleekly attrred priests, 
serene m then conscious dignity, comfortably flowmg 
with the tide on then well-groomed and neatly capari- 
soned mules There were others too, a mixed crowd of 
footmen and women, all dusty and hot, strugghng on to 
keep pace with then mounted wayfarers . How many 
will lag behmd and fiiJl to the Turkman’s share ^ There 
are amongst these whole families emigratmg m search 
of food and work . father and mother each bear an 
infant on then hacks, and two or three of tender years 
trot by then side There are tattered beggars, reduced 
by sheer want, and there are other beggars, the impu- 
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dent, idle and diasolute scoiincliels wlio impoae on the 
rommunity by an ostentatiena assumption of tbe reli- 
gious charaetei, through no other el mm than that of 
their hold importunity, backed by noisy appeals to true 
believers m the name of God and All Their trade pays, 
and they flourish m then' rags and dissoluteness 

With this caravan came a couner with despatches 
from Tehran for Sir F Goldsmid He was a mission 
servant, and had been sent off from our camp at Birjand 
with letters for hlr Alison, the British Munster at the 
court of Persia, and was now retunung with the tidings 
of his death on the 29th April After a biief pause, 
durmg which " lamad," for such was his name, greeted 
his old comrades all round with a kiss each on the 
mouth, we proceeded, and clearing the defile, halted for 
breakfast, and to lead our letters and papers, at the dila- 
pidated swrm of Alhdc 

Beyond this our route led over a broken hummocky 
country, m crossmg which we were overtaken by a 
thunderstorm and ram, and gently sloped to the 
Myfindasht Sarae, situated, as its name implies, m the 
Doidst of a desert plam girt by hills The soil is a firm 
gravel, and not a tree is to be seen, though the surface 
IS covered with the asafoetida and rhubarb, the latter in 
flower 

V7th May — MyAndasht to MySnmay, twenty-four 
nules — ^route westerly, over a very broken country, 
similar to that traversed yesterday, and mtersected by 
numerous ravmes drauung to the northward At about 
twelve, we crossed a deep guUy ' called Dahna-e-Zayddr, 
and pomted out as one of the favouiitc rputes by which 
Tuikmans come fr'om the Jfijarm valley At six miles 
farther on, ciossmg a wide stony ravme, we halted foi 
breakfast tmder the shade of some sinjit [oleagnus) trees 
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on its bonkj cIqsb to the fort of Zayilai Q’lus is appa- 
rently a 1 scent Brection, and is lield l»y a small garrison 
of sarhdz wlio wati'li tire Mydnmay valley On the 
summit of a high loek projecting fiom the neighbouring 
hills IB a look-out tower, held by a small picquet Be- 
yond this we akiited the hill range on our left, and 
arrived in our camp at Mydnmay just m time to escape 
the fury of a thunderstorm with had and ram, and the 
cold raw blasts of a north-west wmd 

Mydnmay is a considerable vdlage at the head of a 
long valley, which towards the east is continuoua with 
that of Juwen To tbe northwaid the valley is sepa- 
rated horn Jdjarm by a range of bare hills, through which 
are several passes The hdl skirt is dotted witli flourish- 
ing-lookmg villages, whilst the valley itself is a wide 
uncultivated pasture tract 

There is a very fine sarae here, and some splendid 
mulberry-trees around give it a charming appearance 
The sinjit trees are now in full flower heie, and^ijuite 
overload the air with then strong peifume. On the top 
of a high hill overlooking the village from the south, 
there aie, it is said, the rums of an ancient town, and 
some iBBBivous excavated from the rock We could see 
no traces of them, however, and as the mformation was 
volunteered by a Persian of our escort, it may be only a 
myth 

XBlh May — Mydnmay to Shahnid, forty-one miles. 
We set out at 2 45 A M , before it was light, our eamels 
with the heavy baggage havmg preceded us by four 
hours Our route was west by north, over a plam 
country for twelve miles parallel to a hill lange on our 
left, and then divergmg to the nght, led across a very 
uneven country overrun by gravelly ndgea and mter- 
aected by ravines, the slopes of which are nchly covered 
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with paature heibs, and another twelve miles brought 
us to a roadside dbwa\h6!i\ where we halted for breakfast, 
and to let the camels with the heavy baggage, here over- 
taken by us, get ahead 

Along the foot of the hiUs, parallel with the first pait 
of OUT route, is a succession of pictuiDSO[ue httle villages 
and orchaids, that extend for six farsoiklis up to Ar- 
mydn, half-way on the route from My^Lnmay to Shah- 
iiid They are on the Imc of road followed by smgle 
tiavellers or small paiiiies, for the sake of protection 
afforded by the villages 

From the dhamhar our course led due west across an 
open and gently alopmg plam, towards Shahrfid, visible 
in the distance, at the foot of a bare rocky hill, that 
separates it fiom Bost^m, at the base of the great snow- 
ci owned Kb (i, war mountam, and at the entrance to the 
pass of the same name leading to Astrabad. Both towns 
are delightfully situated, and their luxuriant gardens 
presetft a moat pleasmg view to the eye m this waste of 
desert and hill 

At a few miles short of Shahnid we ahghted at a small 
canal, fi.mged with sinjit tiees, and rested under their 
shade till our jaded cattle had gone on with our camp 
Our whole party was much done up by the length 
of the march and the heat of the midday sun But 
strange to say, our escort of matchlockmen, of all om 
following, showed the least symptoms of fatigue As 
I mentioned before, they were aecompamed by a number 
of asses carrying their clothmg and stores of food, &e 
The patient little brutes moved along with their owners, 
who, turn about, strode across their backs, and thus, ndmg 
and walking alternately, escaped the exhaustion of a 
long march and the fatigue of the unvaried nde. The 
Persian infantiy soldier, or sarhdz, as he is called, is noted 
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for lus hardihood and endurance of long marches, but the 
humble uldgh contributes no small share to his reputation 
m these respects He is cheaply got, easily managed, 
and coats httle or nothing to feed, bemg generally left 
to pick up what he con off the giound The ass of the 
sarhdz, who yet knows neither a commissariat nor tran- 
sport corps, IS a useful mstitution — in fact, he is mdis- 
pensable, for, under the exiatmg conditions, the infantry 
soldier could not march without hun They would 
certainly not prove so efidcient and ready as they are 
without him We no sooner arrived at Shahnid than 
DUi escort of sarl^dz were ordered off to accompany the 
governor of Bostdm on an expedition agamst a party of 
Turkmans, who, it was said, had come through J^jarm 
on the chance of cutting us off on our way across the 
desert They'jWere to proceed with all speed to take up 
a position m some pass of the hills, by which alone the 
Turkmans could leave the valley, and away they went 
merrily, with no impedimenta of tents, baggage, and 
luxuties 

"We halted five days at Shahnid, where w'b came into 
communication with the civdised world through the Ime 
of telegraph connecting A^trabad with the Pcisian capi- 
tal The town is a flounahmg place, surrounded by vme- 
yaxds and fruit gardens, now in full foliage, and must 
be a debghtful residence Our camp is pitched on an 
open bit of ground between some walled gardens m the 
midst of the town, and close to a sarae occupied by some 
Bussian and Armenian merchants We meet them as 
we issue for our evenmg ramble, and pass with a polite 
dofidng of hats They have been settled here for the 
last twelve or fourteen years^ but have not got their 
famdiBS with them From one of them we got a supply 
of very indifferent wine, prepared on liie spot, and picked 
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up 3 omB copies of Russian primeis with pictorial alpha- 
bets and lUuatrated anecdotes 

This place is the entrepot of the trade between Tehran 
and the countries to the north and west, and has several 
eomm odious scwnes It is also an important strategic 
position, situated as it is at the entrance to the pass lead- 
ing to the Caspian, and is the place where the Persian 
armies concentrated preparatory to their campaigns in 
Khorassan The plam to the south of the town is well 
watered fl.om numeious hill skeams, and is dotted with 
several flouiishmg villages, the chief of which are Badasht, 
BiLzij, Aidydn, Mugh&i Jdfaiabad, Husenabad, Grhorydn, 
&e The Shahihd distnct, of which this town is the 
capital, extends between the hdls h:om Abbasabad on the 
east to Dih Mullah on the west, and contains some fifty 
or sizty villages The governor, Jahd,nsoz Mirzd, resides 
at Boskim, but has an agent here 

We did not visit Bostdm, only four miles off, as the 
governor neither called on us nor made any advances 
towards the interchange of cmhties Our Afghan com- 
panion, however, Saggid Niir Muhammad Shah, went 
over to pay his devotions at the shrme of the Im£m 
B^zid, which he described as an. unpretending pile of 
loose stones, raised by the contnbukons of passmg pd- 
giims The saint is held m great veneration, and the 
simphcity of his tomb is out of deference to his dying 
injunction that no mausoleum should be built over his 
giaVB In an humble grave near the shrine rest the 
mortal remains of the late ArnTr Muhammad Azim Kb an, 
the usurper of the throne of Kabul After his final 
defeat at the hands of the reigning Amir, Sher Ah Kb an, 
in the begmnmg of 1869, he fled to Sistan, and was on 
luB way to the Persian capital, when he was cut short in 
his eaieer by choleia at this place, about the 6th July 
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TliB Saggid, liBUig an adherent of the opposite paity, 
suffered severely at the hands of the usurper, -who plim- 
deied his property at Kandahar to the extent, it is said, 
of fifty thousand rupees He took this opportunity, 
however, to foigive him, and to offer up a prayer for his 
soul 

The day hefoie oui departure from this, a strange 
Afghm came to my tent, and, with looks of pleased 
roGognition, said, “Saggid Mahmiid sends his saldm, and 
hegs you wdl give him some medicme to cure fever and 
dysentery He is too ill to move, or he would himself have 
come to pay his lespects ” A few woids of explanation 
sufficed to inform me that my apphcant was no other 
than oui old friend of Ghazui, whom we so unexpectedly 
met at Barshoii at the very outset of our ] ourney W e went 
over to see him m his lodgings at the sa? ae, and found 
him in a tiuly wretched pbght, so emaeiated and weak 
was he from the combmed effects of the haidships he had 
endmed on his long journey, and the exhaustmg nature 
of his disease He rose and received us at the door of 
his cell, with all the giace of that innate gentility well- 
bred orientals can so easily display, and ushenng us m 
with a digmty enhanced by hia handsome features and 
snow-white beaid, motioned us to seats foimed of hastily 
arranged rugs, with a composure and self-possession quite 
charmmg and wondeiful under the errcumstances He 
ordered his servant to prepare some tea for our refresh- 
ment, and the while gave us an account of his travels 
“Poor Cdsim,” he said, the tears diTnimug his blight 
eyes, “ tcmdn shud — ^he is finished Hia remams,” he 
added with a consolatory sigh, “lest m the sacred soil of 
Karbald He was the son m whom my hopes centered, 
but God gives and God takes away — His wiU be done ” 
The details of his joiuTiey through Kiim wcic simply 
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harrowing, and the scenes he witnessed appalling Dead 
bodies strewed the roads and poisoned the air with then 
putrescence The sarass weie filled with the dying, 
whose wails and sufferings produced a scene impossible 
to describe The "villages, empty and still as a house of 
mourmng, were m^varled by troops of dogs, who contested 
"With the survivors the possession of the dead Loud were 
his lamentations for Persia "The country is gone,” he 
said “ There is neither religion, justice, nor mercy to be 
found m the land We (he was a Shid) m Kabul look to 
Persia as the centre of all that is good m Islam, but 
Afghanistan, "with all its faults, is a better country to hve 
m” Poor old gentleman’ he (jmte brightened up at 
the idea of mo"ving onhomewaids, though he had one 
foot m the grave aheady, and was fully a thousand miles 
away &om his home, and talked composedly of retmng 
mto private Me, and devotmg the rest of his days to the 
worship of Grod and meditation on His laws On our 
departure, the General, wi"th charactenstie kmcUiness and 
forethought, presented our pilgrim friend "with a Kashmir 
scarf The old man’s gratitude was touching, and he 
blessed us aU louncL I wonder if the old man ever did 
reach his home, though the chances were greatly agamst 
hia domg so But it is astonishmg what distances these 
pilgruns do travel, and what hardships they endure 
on the way Let us hope that the old man did complete 
his circle When we met him on this second occasion, he 
had m the course of six months travelled horn Ghazm to 
Kandahar and Shikarpfir and Bombay, thence by sea 
to Baghdad, and thence to Karbala, and back "to Baghdad, 
and thence by Kirmanshah and Kdm to Tehran, and on 
to this place He has yet before him the mhospitable 
loute from this to Mashhad, and thence to Herat and 
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Kandaliar, befprs lia can leach Ins horns at Ghsizni I 
gave ths old man a small supply of medicmBS, and aoniB 
hmta for obseivancs on the road , and with all good 
wishes for hiB onw'ard journey, and a small sum to assist 
him on the road, we parted 
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24^^ May — SEaknid to Dih Mullali, sisteen. nulea 
We set out at 5 30 AM, bidding adieu to Mr Bower oi 
our party, who at the same time set out foi Astiahad en 
tffuts, to London with despatches If fortunate m cateh- 
mg the steamer and trams, he hopes to reach his destm- 
ation m twenty days, vid Astrakhan, Czaretzm, Berhn, 
&c Were but Afghanistan an open country, Indian 
officers proceeding on fuilough might unth advantage 
take this route homewards But as it is not an open 
country, and there is httle use m speculatmg when it 
wiU become so, its peoples and moimtams and deserts 
may yet for another generation mamtam their isolation 
from the civilised world, and remam a country of mtereat 
to the politician, and a region of eunosity to the scien- 
tffic man 

Our route led S S W , along a stony hill skirt by a 
weU-b eaten track, foUowmg a hne of telegraph posts, a 
promising emblem of Western eiviliaation in this yets emi- 
barbarous land The bills on our right belong to the 
Alburz range, that separates the Caspian basm from the 
tableland of Persia The northern slopes aie described 
as clothed with dark forests, the southern, however, are 
precipitous, and mostly bare, a few jumper-trees only 
dottmg the rocks here and there, as httle black specks 
on their rugged sides The range is said to abound m 
wild goat and sheep, and the stag or gdwaz, called 
Mr&singhd in India. The leopard and beai are also 
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found on it, and on its eastern spins a small speciBS of 
lion, but not the tiger 

To the left of our route the land slopes down to a 
water-worn ridge of red day It separates the Shahinid 
valley from the salt desert to the south A range of hdls 
rises out of the desert fai away to the south One of our 
escort called the range Jandak, and pointed out a pro- 
minent peak as Ahwand Jandak is twenty farsakhs 
from this, and contamsten or twelve villages on the edge 
of the desert, where pahn-trees grow m plenty, as my 
mformant said He was a very communicative man, and 
after volunteering scraps of information regarding the 
country we were traversmg, took an eaily opportunity to 
enlarge on his own grievances 

“The present the sarddr'' (chief), pointing to Sir F 
Goldsmid,. “ gave us sowars and sarbdz, has been taken 
from us by the governor,” he said “We have been so 
many days out,” he added, “ oui horses are exhausted, and 
we are famished Nobody cares for us, and the villageis 
have nothmg we can take from them ” “It is hard,” I 
said, “but it IS the custom of your country ” “Yes, it 
IS the custom of the country,” was the ready reply, “ and 
that IS why our country is mined,” “With the aid of 
the fanune,” I add “The famine I no that is a decree 
from God, and we must submit No one can fight 
agamst what God ordains But oui governor is a very 
hard master He is deeply in debt, and screws his sub- 
jects to pacify his creditors Not b. pul-i-siydJi (a copper 
com) escapes his grasp , and there are many like him, 
Irdn tah6h shud — Persia is rumecL khyl^ sakht 

ast — -ft IS very hard ” 

And So it IS really We found the Afghan troops in 
every respect better off than those of Persia. They are 
physically finer men, are better clad, better armed, and 
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better provided with ebclter, carnage, and provisions, 
though there is loom for improvement on all points 

At Dih Mullah we were accommodated m a douhle- 
stoiied summer-house, m an ornamental garden adjoining 
the village Its shelter, such as it was, with doors and 
wmdows op ening in every direction, was hardly so 
efficient as that afforded by our tents agamst the chill 
gusts of wind sweeping down from the hills to the north 
The situation, however, afforded us a wide prospect of the 
country, which, from its nature, hardly compensated for 
the discomfort To the south was an unlimited view of 
a vast salt desert, as unvaried as the horizon-girt ocean 
To the north rose a harrier of bare rocks, tipped here and, 
there by snow, and dotted above by black spots, hke one 
with a mild attack of small-pox , and on either side lay 
a long gravelly valley, with a strmg of villages and gar- 
dens running down its central course 

This evemng, havmg reserved a small supply of wine 
for the occasion, we observed the Queen’s anniversary, 
and at dinner raised our glasses “ To ^the Queen — God 
bless her I ” 

Z5tA May — ^Ddi Mullah to Damgh^n, twenty-six 
miles We set out at 3 30 am, by the’hght of a full 
moon — ^route south-west along the valley, passmg a 
succession of villages with their gardens and corn-fields 
The gardens are luxuriant m their fohage, but the com 
crops are thm and backward. Nobody is seen moving 
about ; the viUages are half empty, and a painful silence 
reigns over a scene outwardly so prosperous At about 
half-way we passed the large vdlage of Mihmindost, 
near which are the rums of the ancient cily of Damgh^, 
the scene of the grand battle between Nadir and Mir 
Aahiaf, Glulzai, m which the latter received the first of 
those erushing defeats that soon after led to his flight 
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from the countiy, and igno min ipua death at the hands of 
some petty Baloch robheis in Sistan, and the expulsion of 
the Afghan mvaders from the Persian soil m 1/30 The 
nuns present nothing worthy of attraction, and but for 
the decayed domes and small mounds that rise amongst 
the low broken walls, might be easily passed without 
notice 

Damgh^in is a decayed httle town, full of nuns ancient 
and recent, though buried m the midst of most pros- 
perous-looking gardens It has suffered faghtfuUy in 
the famine, its population having fallen, it is said, horn a 
thousand to two hunched famihes - There is a telegraph 
office here, and a very fair mvae Our next stage was 
to Khosh^, Sarae, twenty-three miles — ^route south-west, 
over a plain country skirtmg a hdl range to our right, 
and passing twenty-five or thn-ty villages m route, 
morning air cold and bracing Khoshd is simply a 
sarae on an uncultivated gravelly plam at the entrance 
to a pass m the hills dividuig DamghS,n from Samnan 
No supplies are procurable here, and but a limited supply 
of water 

Our next stage was twenty-four miles to Ahu4n Sarae, 
or the sara^ of gazeUe deer — ^route south-west, gradually 
rising over an undulating pasture country between broken 
hdla The soil is hard and gravelly, and the surface is 
everywhere covered with a thick growth of saltwort, 
wild rue, cScc , and the gMch, on which we found a num- 
ber of camels at graze, but we found no habitation or 
water on all the route The weather was very change- 
able The morning air was sharp^and chill, and durmg 
the day sunshine and cloud succeeded each other, pro- 
duemg quite a wintry state of atmosphere at this alti- 
tude, Ahu^rU being 6500 feet above the sea, 2240 feet 
ibove Khoshi, and 2820 feet above Damgh^ Owing 
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to the wini, the aix here felt much colder than the ther- 
mometer sold it was , and for about the twentieth time 
□n our march we found ouraelves retrograding back mto 
wmter instead of advancmg mto summer These sudden 
changes of climate and. temperature are characteristic of 
traveUmg m Persia One passes up and down from the 
hot dry atmosphere of the desert-bordered plamSj to 
the chill damp arr of the cloud-attractmg hiUs and their 
elevated tablelands, with such rapidity that it is always 
necessary to he provided with warm clothing as a pro- 
tection agamst the ill effects of these sudden alternations 
of temperature, and particularly against the cold wmds 
that blow The Persian overcoat, with its close folds 
gathered m across the hack, is a well-suited garment for 
the protection of the loins, and no doubt its adoption as 
a national costume is the result of its proved efficacy or 
adaptability to the req^uuements of the chmate 
Ahudn IS merely a roadside aaroe with a supply of 
water There is no village or cultivation here, nor are 
Bupphes procurable There is a tradition connected with 
the name of this place It is to the effect that the Im£m 
Eazd once halted here on his march to Mashhad Some 
huntsman m the neighbourhood brought m a deer he had 
ridden down m the chase for presentation to the samt. 
On seemg the ImSim, the deer appealed to his justice, and 
begged to he released, on the plea of havmg a young one 
dependent on herself for support, promismg, so soon as the 
fawn grew up, to return and surrender herself to her cap- 
tor The Imdm at once directed the release of the deer, 
and himself stood surely for her return at the appomted 
time The deer, however, did not return at the end of a 
year, and the fact hemg reported to the Imam, he at once 
caused a deer to seek out the huntsman, and surrender 
herself to him m his name Prom this time the deer m 
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these hills have been held sacred, and are not hunted, 
and are in consequence very nunaeroua here 

2a^A May — Ahnfi^n to Samnin, twenty-four mileSj and 
halt a day — ^route S SW through a hilly tract on to 
the plain of Sainnd.n At two nulea we crossed a water- 
shed running north and south, at an elevation of 6750 
feet above the sea It marks the boundary between 
Damghin and Samnin This wide tract of hill s forms a 
bamer between the plain valleys of Damghdn and Sanmdn 
It extends from east to west about thuty miles, and rises 
2500 feet above the general level of the plams on either 
side Its hills are an emanation southwards from the 
Alburz range, and join a parallel range on the borders 
of the salt desert, to the south Its higher ridges are 
perfeetly bare, but the lower are richly clothed with 
excellent pasture bushes and herbs, saltwort, wormwood, 
wild rue, gMchi &e We left this hill tract by a very 
narrow ravme, between banks of conglomerate and ndges 
of fnable slate, and descended a long stony slope on to 
the plain of S>ainn^n, and ciossing its bare, parched, 
stony desert surface, camped at a Mrea stream under the 
shade of some mulberry-trees to the north of the town 
The plain wears a desolate uninvitmg look, and is sug- 
gestive of impleaaant heat in summer 

On approaching the town, we were met by an istic}>al 
party of six or seven horsemen, with a couple of led 
horses, and a rickety little carnage drawn hy a pair of 
very unkempt ponies And on our arrival m camp, the 
governor sent us some trays of sweetmeats and many 
pohte messages There is a telegraph office here, but 
owing to a break m the Ime ahead, we were unable to 
commumcate with Tehran Though we are now only six 
stages from the capital, we have received no later inteUi- 
gencB than the 29th April, received on the 16th instant 
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Our next stage -was twenty-Wo miles to Lasjird, wlieie 
we camped on stubLle-fields, near aQme*mmed huts 
opposite the town — route westerly, ovei a plam undu- 
lating and gently using to the westwaid, whcie it is 
nan owed by hills At this place we received a post 
two days out from Tehran, with letters dated London, 
8th May Weather close and sultry, ending at sunset 
with a dust-storm, and .slight ram from the north-west 
A disagreeably high wmd blew m sijuaUy gusts all 
night 

Lanjud IS a very remarkable little collection of dweUmgs 
oil the summit of an artificial mound with scarped sides 
They are ranged m two stones, m the form of a q^uad- 
rangle, which at the south-east angle is open, and 
presents a glimpse of the mterioi space The ehambeis 
open on to a balcony, that runs on both sides of each 
face of the quadrangle, as shown in this diagramatic 



sketch, which wiH convey some idea of the general 
appearance of the place 

'he sides of the mound ore streaked with open drams, 
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that carry oflf all tlie sewage from the interior, and must 
lendei tie places above a very unwholesome and dis- 
agreeable habitation The place seemed pietty crowded, 
and numbers of its mhabitants looked down upon us 
fiom the balconies runmng in fiont of their chambers 
The conunumty thus crowded together must, judgmg 
^om our smgle night’s expeiionce, lead a life of constant 
wxanglmg and quarrelbng The voices of querulous old 
women and obstreperous children, and the rebukes of 
angry husbands, kept us awake aUmght, with not the beat 
of wishes bestowed upon the Lasjirdia This place looks 
uniijUB of its kmd, but 1 am told that Tazdikhast is built 
on a similar plan 

Our next stage was twenty-five miles to Dih Namak 
Set out from Losjird at 1 30 AM, and crossing three or 
four deep ravmes by masonry budges, passed on to a 
stony desert hill skirt that falls quickly to the southward, 
where it merges mto the salt desert, which ghstens m 
the mommg sunlight as white as snow At half-way we 
passed a deserted vdlage and rumed sarae, but on all the 
route saw no cultivation or habitation 

The country is very umnteiestmg, and no meident 
occurred to enliven the march or occupy our thoughts, and 
hence I suppose the unwonted attention devoted to the 
peeuliantiea of our own surrounimgs We were march- 
mg m the usual order of procession — ^that is to say, the 
Mirakhor Jafar Beg, m hia handsome Kashmir-shawl- 
pattem coat, led the way, with a couple of mounted 
grooms, each leadmg a yadeJe, or handsomely caparisoned 
horse, by which, aecordmg to the custom of the country, 
all men of rank are preceded when they take the saddle 
Next came ourselves, and behmd us followed our per- 
sonal servants, the Mirza, and the escort The last had now 
dwindled down to only half-a-dozen horsemen Our heavy 
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baggage -with tbe camels generally went ahead overmght, 
and tbe mules with our Izgbt tents, &c , followed in rear 
of our procession 

Tbe Mirabhor, always serious m look, yet strictly de- 
ferential m bis bearmg, was always ready witb a reply 
to any and every q^uery, and, as maybe conjectured, witb 
no possible rebance on any of them “ Mirakbor i ” 
“ Bale ” (“Yes ”) “ Tbe village of Sarkbriid bes on our 

route to-day How far may it be from tbis ^ ” “Yes, 
I know tbe place You seetbat bill ahead ^ Web it is 
just a farsaUi beyond ” We move on, prepared for 
another eight mdes before we alight for breakfast , but 
on cresting a low marly ndge ahead, a village buried in 
gardens bes below us “ What vibage is this, Mirakbor 
“ This IS Sarkbnid Wbl you breakfast here ^ ” “Why, 
you said it was a farsaMh beyond ^tbat bill. ” Without 
moving a muscle, or evmcmg a trace of discomposure, be 
merely repbes, “ This side the hdl This is Sarkbriid 
Wdl you alight for breakfast here ^ ” 

The way this man ate bis own words was surprismg, 
but tbe way, under a q^uiet undemonstrative demeanour, 
be gathered m bis muddJchil, was more so , for, not con- 
tent with ebargmg double rates ab round, be charged for 
larger quantities than were actually suppbed By the 
merest accident I gamed an msigbt mto tbe system of 
corruption earned on under tbe specious ngbts of mvdd- 
hhtl, for tbe extent of which I was not at all prepared. 
Our Afg han compamons kept tbeir expenditure accounts 
distmct from ours, and it was from what I beard from 
them regarding our Mirakbor's desire to eater for them 
too, that I first got an mkbng of the bberabty of bis 
views in the matter of perquisites, and bis anxiety to 
prevent tbe extent of them becommg known, by an 
attempt to get tbe whole management mto his own bands. 
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Eognea sometimBa fall out amongst themselves, anrl so it 
happened one day that a (juairel amongst oui stable 
establishment threatened a diSBlasiare of then dishonest 
dealings The Mnakhor, however, was master of the 
situation, and the contumacious groom who demanded a 
laxger share of the spoil than his chief chose to give him 
was summarily dismissed, and turned adrift on the line 
of march, on the accusation of seUing for his own profit 
grain given to him for the feed of the horses under his 
chargB “Clever manl” whispered the observers, as 
their respect for the Mirakhor’s smovr fmr?, increased 
with his success “ He deserves to prosper Ton see he 
has got the upper hand of his enemy Any complaint 
he may hereafter prefer agamst the Mnakhor wiH be 
declared mahcious Was he not deprived of his post and 
turned adrift for a fault exposed by him ^ ” 

The discharged groom followed our party for several 
himdred mdes, up to the capital, and, what was more 
surpnsmg, came out, m his disgrace and downfall, in a 
new smt of broadcloth and silks, m place of the dis- 
carded attare of his late mean occupation, and certainly 
looked, so far as outward appearances go, the most 
respectable of our servants The Mirakhor after this 
cawp affected a character for honesty, and was more 
punctual than ever m the observance of hia religious 
duties As the sun ht up the horizon, he, and he alone, 
would move off the road, dismount, and, facmgthe CahlA, 
perform his morning prayers, and then gaUoping up, 
resume his position at the head of our party, with self- 
satisfied pnde m his smgular devotion. 

Dih Namak is a wretched collection of huts round a 
dilapidated fort on the edge of the desert Close by is a 
substantial and commodious sarm Our camp was at 
first pitched on the plam to its west, but the wind blew 
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With sueli force from the weBt, and raised such douda of 
dust, that we ‘were ohhged to stiike the tents and take 
refuge in the sarae — a move of very doubtful advantage , 
foi though we escaped the violenee of the wmd, we were 
almost stifled by the whirling eddies of stable dust and 
htter, and tormented by myriads of the voracious httle 
insects bred in its deep layers 

— Wb set out horn Dih Namak at 1 30 AM, 
and marched twenty-four miles to Kishldc, facing a high 
north-west wmd, sensibly warm even at this early hour, 
nearly the whole way Our route was westerly, skirtmg 
the Feiozkoh lange of bills to our right, and having a 
bare desert away to the left The country is generally 
flat, dotted by a succession of villages, and crossed by 
numerous blanches of the Hubla rivulet, which drams to 
the desert, and irrigates on its way a wide surface of 
com land 

At Bight mfles we came to the Padih village, and leavmg 
a cluster of four or five others on the nght and left of the 
road, at two miles farther came to Arazan, where there is 
a telegraph-offlce Arazan is the chief town of the Kh^ 
huMk of the V eramfu distnct, and is one of the gran- 
aries of Tehran, and conseq[uentlyby no means the “ very 
mean ” country, one of our party facetiously styled it 

At mne milea from Arazan, crossing zn roicte ten or 
twelve httle streams formed by the outspread of the 
Hubla river over lihe surface, we arrived at Kishldc, and 
took refuge m its httle saraz from the wmd, which blew 
with such foice that we could not pitch our tents 

Our next stage was twenly-one miles to Aywim Kyf 
— the “portals of dehght” to the traveller approachmg 
the capital from the west — ^route W N W , across a wide 
piece of cultivation, and then over a gravelly pasture 
tiact to the Sardaira defile This is a wmdmg path 
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through, low clay hills, saiii to contaiu rock-salt 
Through the defile flows a small stream, the sides of 
which aiB encrusted with salmes These Inllfi emanate 
from Feiozkoh, and stretching on to the plam m a south- 
west direction, separate Khdr from Veramin Beyond 
the defile we went north-west oyer a wide pasture tract 
slopmg up to the hiUs, and camped on iismg ground 
above the village Aywkni Kyf is a considerable place, 
surrounded by fruit gardens, and protected by a neat 
fort, all situated on the right bank of a stony ravme 
that issues from the hills to the north, amongst which 
rises aloft the snowy cone of Damavand, a prominent 
object in the landscape as one approaches from the defile 
We halted here a day, and received letters from 
Tehran in reply to some sent off from our camp at Shah- 
nid Persia has a telegraph bne, but she has no post 
The delays and inconveniences resultmgfrom the absence 
of this Bstabhshed mstitution of civilised countries must 
be eaperienced to be appreciated To us, accustomed 
as we had been to the daily receipt of mtelhgence from 
our friends, the hardship was difficult to endure 
At this place we found the midday sun shone with 
considerable force, though cool breezes from the hills to 
the north tempered the air The summer sun in Persia is 
too hot to admit of travelling during the day, and con- 
sequently our marches latterly have commenced an hour 
or two after midnight, an arrangement that admitted 
of our reaching camp before the cattle could suffer from 
the heat, 'V^hich, however, is nothmg in comparison with 
that of India We had no cause to complam on this 
score, and even where it was hot, always enjoyed the 
luxury of ice, of which the Persians are very fond, and 
which they use freely Every village almost has its 
ch6X, or ice-pits, stocked from the winter snows The 
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luxury IS sold at a very cheap rate, and la at the eonunand 
of all classes 

IVom this place we marched twenty-seven miles to 
Kh^itiinahad, where we found shelter m the mrae, a 
filthy place, swarming with vermin, and reeking with 
offensive odours, and ciowded with famished beggars, 
who sifted the horse litter for the undigested grams of 
barley it contained, and rummaged the ground for bones 
and fragments left by more fortunate travellers Our 
route was WNW over the Yeramfn plain, by a good 
road skirtmg a hill range to our right, and m sight of 
the magnificent peak of Damavand 

At about ten mdes we came to a bifurcation of tbe 
road That to the right foUows the hill skirt direct to 
Tehran We followed the branch to the left, and cross- 
ing the Jdjnid [jdj6/Hid = river everywhere ^), which here 
spreads over the surface in a number of httle streams 
that water several vdlages on either side our route, went 
down a gentle slope to Khdtfinabad. 

bth June — Khltfinabad to G-ulahak, eighteen miles 
We set out at one A M , across the p lain towards the Shera- 
bdnfi hdl, skuting the foot of which we arrived at 
Takiabad at 4 30 A.M , and alighted at a garden b el ongmg 
to PnncB Ahmad It is a d^ghtful spot, with a com- 
fortable house loo kin g down an avenue of plane-trees, 
that flank a long vista of floweriog plants On each side 
are vmeyards and fruit trees, m the shady fohage of 
which are hundreds of mghtmgalBS, strong m song 
The mormng air here was so chill that we were glad to 
warm ourselves at a blazmg fire raised to cook us some 
coffee 

Beyond this we passed through the rums of Re, or 
Rhages, m the midst of which stands the town of Abdul 
A^lm, with its rich gardens overtopped by the dome of 
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its shruiB , and then turning north, went oyer a rising 
plain towards Tehran, of which we now first got a view, 
its domes, mmars, and palaces appearing high above the 
dead wall of its fortifications The appearance of the 
city IS not so fine as I had expected, but the generaf 
view of the landscape, backed as it is by the snowy range 
of Alburz, with Damavand’s fleecy peak standing sentry 
over it, is very fine , whilst the bright gardens and happy 
vdlages nestlmg m the ineq^uahties of the slope at the 
foot of the range add a charm to the scene dehghtfully 
in contiast with the bare plain that cuts the horizon to 
the Southward 

We entered the city at the Abdul Azin gate, and 
passed through its bazars round by the king’s palace, to 
the new buildings of the British Legation, which appear 
to be the finest in the whole place Beyond this we left 
the city by a gateway m the new hne of fortificationB 
(like that of Abdul Azun, it is decorated with gaudily- 
pamted tdes of inferior quality), and followed a carriage- 
road to Gulahak, the summer residence of the members of 
the British Legation Here we were conducted by our 
servants to some unoccupied bimgalows, and alightmg, 
found leisure to reflect on the marked difference in the 
forms of social sentiment that animate Englishmen m 
India and Persia Here, after a march of upwards of two 
thousand miles, through barbarous countries and dan- 
gerous regions, a small party of British officers amved m 
the midst of a little community of their countrymen, 
without so much as drawmg one of them from their 
doors for a welcome or greeting 

Gulahak is one of several picturesque little viUages 
on the slope at the foot of Alhurz mountain, and occupied 
as a summer residence by the members of the several 
European Legations at the court of Persia. It has an 
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agreeable climate and pleasing scenery, and bnt for the 
limited society, would be a delightful residence 

On our way through the city we saw sad evidences of 
the effects of the famine Beggars, sq^uahd and famished, 
Vere found in every stieet appealing pitifully to the 
passers for charity, and no less than thiee corpses were 
earned past us on the way to buiial, in the great and 
densely packed graveyards that occupy much of the 
intramural area, and sensibly tamt its atmosphere The 
condition of the population is deplorable The ofidcial 
returns for the past week represent the daily mortality 
withmthe city walls at two hundred souls, almost wholly 
victims to starvation and typhoid fever This high rate 
cannot lost long, it is to be hoped, though the prospect 
ahead is, fiom all accounts, gloomy m the extreme 
Thousands of families, who have hitherto kept body and 
soul together by the sale of their jewellery and property, 
down to the clothes on their backs, are now reduced to a 
state of utter destitution, and have not the means of 
purchasmg the food the npenmg crops will soon lender 
available For these the future is indeed dark, unless 
the Grovernment at the last moment comes forward to save 
its people from, destruction But as it has so far ignored 
the existence of a calamity that has well-mgh depopulated 
the country, there is httle reason to hope that it will at 
the eleventh hour stultify its conduct, and stretch out an 
arm to save the country from rum 

The Shah, it is said, is kept in ignorance of tbe extent 
of the suffermgs of his people, through the false represen- 
tations of his ministers He was at this tune absent 
from the capital on a huntmg excursion in the Shamrdn 
hills, and as he did not return until after my departure 
from the capital, I did not enjoy the honour of being 
presented at His Majesty’s court 
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At Tehran I made haaty arrangements for my return 
to India vid Baghdad and the Persian GruK, with our 
Indian camp estahlishment and despatches for G-overn- 
ment Through the kmdneaa of Mr Ronald Thomson, 
charge d' affairs, I was provided with letters to the 
Persian and Turkish authorities for my expedition on the 
road, and one of the mission gliuldirns or couriers, Shuk- 
ruUah Beg by name, was appomted to accompany me as 
gmde 

On the Bth June, the camp having been sent ahead in. 
the morning, I took leave of my chief, Major-General F. 
E PoUock C S I (now Su Richard PoUock, K C S I ), 
and of the Afghan commissioner, Saggid Nhr Muhammad 
Shah, of Sur Frederick Goldsmid, and the members of 
his staff, and at 4 3D PM set out from Gulahak accom- 
panied by Mr Rozario, and one of the mission servants as 
guide to our first stage from the capital Major Ewan 
B Smith, Sir F Goldsmid’s personal assistant, rode some 
way out with us, and then a “ Good-bye — God bless 
you f ” and we moved off in opposite directions 

On our way down the avenue leading to the city, we 
met two camages-and-four, full of veiled ladies of the 
Shah’s andardn, out for them evenmg drive They were 
driven by postdions, and preceded by a number of horse- 
paen, who with peremptory gestures motioned the people 
off the road, where they stood with their backs towards 
royalty tiR the carnages had passed Our guide, seeing 
the oarages fn the distance, tutored us m our conduct, 
and as thsy approached, we turned off the road, and 
respectfully turned our horse’s tails to where their heads 
ougM to,Jiave been. 

' Opr route through the city traversed its western 
.[piarters, and led out by the Darwaza Nao— " the new 
gatie ”-^and then across the plain to Khanabad, where we 
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•were accommoclatetl for the mght in a summer-house 
situated in a veiy dshglitfol garden helongmg to Prince 
All Gull Mirza On our way through the city we passed 
^ bloated coipse m a horrible state of putrefaction lying 
m the stieet, and by it stood a couple of men about to 
drag it into concealment amongst the broken walls and 
crumbhng huts that hero and there separate the occupied 
houses, and assad the passengers with the most sickemng 
stmks The view of Alburz and Damavand fi-om the 
south side of the city is very fine, whilst the wide plam 
of Veramln, with its numerous villages and gardens, wears 
an aspect of prosperity and plenty, cruelly behed by the 
haid reahty of their misery and poverty 

Khanabad was our nacl mucdni or preparatory stage, 
baldly four miles from the city Our servants had had 
the whole day to run backwards and forwards for the 
hundred and one things they had forgotten, or which the 
oppbrtumty made them fancy they req^uired for the 
journey, and when we arrived at mghtfall, half of them 
were yet hngermg there, takmg a last fill of the pleasures 
it afforded them Seeing this, I anticipated trouble and 
delay, but, to avoid the latter as much as possible, gave 
the order to march at midmght, and, as a first step, had 
the loads brought out and arranged aU. ready for loadmg, 
as a plam hmt that I expected the absent muleteers to be 
present at the appomted hour The measure proved 
successful, for after much runrung to and fro amongst the 
servants, our party was brought together by two o’clock 
m the mormng, and we set out on our march half an 
hour later, but without the head muleteer and , three of 
his men, who, having received their hire m. Advance, 
were mdifferent on the scbre of punctuality. 

Our route was W S W , by a weU-beaten track, over a 
plam country, covered with many vdlage^ and traversed 
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towards tlie south, and west by detached ndges of hill 
At about eight naLea we came to Huseuabad, and passing 
through it, halted on apiece of green turf near the road for 
the baggage to come up I had had no rest during the night 
owing to the bustle of our people and the noise made by 
the mghtingales, and was here so overpowered with fatigue, 
that I stretched myself on the sward, and was fast asleep 
m a mmute, dreaming where aU the hundreds of mulps 
and asses we had just passed on their way to the city 
with loads of green lucerne could have come from, since 
our Mirakhor had assured us that not one was to be pro- 
cured m the country, and had, simply as a token of good- 
will, provided me with twenty of those that had brought 
us from Sistan, only at q^uadruple the former rates, half 
down m advance for the whole journey Clever fellow I 
he at all events secured his muddlchil before losmg sight 
of the muleteers 

I’romthiswB went on, and crossing the river Kdrij by 
a masonry bridge, passed over a stony ridge from a hill 
on the right, and sloped down to Rabdt Karim, where we 
found ijuarters m Some of the many empty houses of the 
village, having come twenty-five miles from Khanabad 
The population of this vjUagB was formerly reckoned at 
a thousand familiea It does not now contain a fourth 
of that number, and a very wretched, sickly-lookmg set 
they are, with hardly a child to be found amongst them 
And so it was with every place we came to on all the 
journey down to Knmfinahah , 

We Concluded our first march away from Tehran more 
auecessfuUy tban I had hoped for m the face Of the 
troubles lowering ahead at the first start My ^uide, 
ShukroHah Beg, has been most energetic and Willmg, and 
promjsea to turn out a good conductor. He is a blunt, 
plain-spoken man, with '..sharp mtelligent,. features, a 
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to the right At an hour and. a half we came to a road- 
side where we alighted for the baggage to cume 

up The saiae dates from the tune of Shah Abbas the 
Gseat, and was very substantially budt of trap rock 
and cellular lava It is now m a state of lum In the 
mtenor we found portions of several human skeletons 
To two of them were still adhering tlie clothes they wore 
during life, and they told the tale of the dead — ^poor 
peasants cut short on them way to the capital in search 
of food To one of them the skuU was attached lUmn- 
jured I took it off, and earned it away with me for the 
anthrojDological museum of a learned friend 

Beyond this we crossed the Eiidi Shor, a brackish 
stream that diams past Klim on to the salt desert, where 
it joms the KS»h Shor of Nishabor and Sabzwdr, and 
Went over an undulatmg pasture country, nsmg gently 
to the westward, and having the snowy mountams of 
ShdiUirdn in view to the right At about twenty miles 
we rose to the crest of the downs, and looked down on 
the smiling vaUey of Pashandia with its many villages 
and gardens, an agreeable change fiom the dreary wilds 
and pasture downs of the country we had tiaverscd 
The elevation here IS 43B0 feet above the sea, thus givmg 
an ascent of 700 feet from Rabdrt Karim 

Up to this pomt we found no water except that of 
Eiidi Shor, and the whole country wears a very unmte- 
restmg and wild look From the crest we dropped into 
the vaUey, and passing several vdlages, some in rums, 
crossed a wide sandy ravine in which lay some great 
blocks of blown lava, and farther on arrived at Khana- 
bad, where we ahghted at the dhapparhliana or post-house, 
glad of its shelter, for the sun shone out towards noon 
with much force This is a poor httle village, and has 
only fifteen families left of a population of sixty before 
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the faminB It la in the Zarancl hvl'Cih, winch contains 
sizty or seventy villagBS, with Sd,ba as their capital town 
The l)vMk la the dower of one of the Shah’a wives, named 
Anlsudiaula She deputes her brother, Muhamjnad 
HasEin Khan, to its government His residence is at 
Sdba, wheie are the rums of an ancient fire-temple 
Gabr relics are found aU over the district Such were the 
fruits of a chat with the keeper of the post-house, who, hia 
horses havmg all died, and the appearance of travellers 
bemg few and far between, was only too glad of the 
opportunity to talk on any subject with any one, and 
answered our endless ijueationa with wdlmg readiness 
Hence we marched twenty-sia miles to Khushkak — 
route W S W , and then west over a wide hdl-girt plain, 
mostly uncultivated owmg to want of water At three 
miles we passed Asydbad, and then no other village up 
to our stage A few were seen at the foot of the hills to 
the right, at long distances apart, and a number of Mrea 
wells were traced across the plam by their Lme of little 
mounds of escavated earth The sod. is firm and gravelly, 
and the surface now presents a thick green carpet of 
herbs of sorts, all in full flower I recognised the Syrian 
rue, two or three kmda of spurge, the wild poppy, lark- 
spur, clove pink, ragged-robm, and a variety of cruci- 
ferous, composite, labiate, leguminous, and umbeUiferous 
herbs Mjmads of caterpillars loaded their little branches, 
and the whole surface, along our loute at least, was 
fluttermg with innumerable butterflies with leopard-hke 
spotted wmgs Lizards of diffeient sorts and sizes were 
common enough, and dodged our horses’ hoofs at every 
step, but not a bird was seen of any kmd 

Across the plam the road rises over a long hdl slope 
up to the post-house and hamlet of Khushkak at the 
entrance of a pass into the bdla We found the post- 
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house deserted and falling to rum, and therefore alighted 
at one of the empty huts of the village Khushkak is 
the last village of the Zaiand livLak m this direction It 
IS a poor place, and only retains twenty of the fifty 
families that formed its population The little hut we 
occupy, though it has just been swept and 'Spread with 
carpets, has an aknost msiipportahly disagreeable musty 
odour, raising unpleasant suspicions as to the con- 
dition of its former occupants The floor was a httle 
below the level of a brisk httle stream that ran down the 
hJl close outside its walls, and the moisture, percolatmg 
through the soil, filled the atmosphere of the loom with 
a heavy sickly vapour In the absence of our tents, 
which weiE yet fai behind, it was the bestsheltei the place 
afforded, and I was content to correct its vapoms with 
the addition of tobacco fumes 

IStA Juwe — Khushkak to Novar&n, thn’ty-six miles. 
Marched at 1.45 A M — ^route a little south of west by a 
wmdmg path contmuaUy ascendmg and descending 
across a range of low rounded hills covered with the 
richest pasture, on which we found large herds of camels 
at graze, and m the sheltered hollows between spied the 
black tents of their 'dy&t owners 

At two miles we crossed a noisy hill torrent, and, 
turning to the left, went up its narrow glen, with long 
strips of orchards and hamlets on either slope, and at 
about another five miles reached the watershed Its 
elevation is about 6938 feet above the sea, and 1523 feet 
above Khushkak Here we turned to the nght, and 
passing over rolling pasture downs, gradually descended 
to a long valley in which are many Tillages At about 
twenly milea we passed the vdlages of Shamrin and 
Bivarin, picturesquely perched on the hill slopes amidst 
delightful vineyards Farther on, we left the hills, and 
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going along the valley, pasaed a number of villagea to our 
left , and at eleven o’clock, after a fatiguing ride of nine 
houra, camped under the ahade of some aplendid walnut- 
trees close to the village of NovarSLn Several of the 
villagers flocked out to see us, and, to my surpiise, I 
found they did not understand Persian They are Kurds, 
and speak a dialect of Turki, said to be different from 
the language spoken by the Turks 

This place is m the Muzdkhanchay hvMk, which con- 
tams about forty villagBS It is said to have suffered less 
from the famine than other parts of the coimtry Its 
people, however, looked the unpersonation of poveify 

IZtK June — ^NovariLn to Zarlh, thirty-two miles 
Departed at 2 15 AM , mommg air still and chflly 
At four miles out crossed the Muzdkhanchay nver by a 
masonry bridge It is a tnbutaay of the Kiim nver, 
which IS lost on the desert towards Kirman, and here 
marks Ike boundary between Tehran and Hamadan It 
IS subject to violent floods after rams on the hills, and 
its bed certamly bears the traces of violent rushes of 
water 

At four miles on we came to a rumed and deserted 
hamlet by which flowed a sparkhng httle hfll torrent. 
On its bank lay the corpse of a woman half devoured by 
wild animals, and beyond it lay the broken skeletons of 
other victims of the famine Here our route changed 
from W S W to N N W , and led over a long unmte- 
restmg succession of undulations, and finally cresting a 
low ndge, sloped down a wide hollow m which are maay 
villagBS The soil is everywhere up to the ndge a bare 
clay thrown up into hummocks, and furrowed fly the 
action of water Onwards from the ndge we marched in 
view of the snow-crowned Alwand mountam away to 
the south-west 
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At 9 30 A M we aiiivecl at Zar^h, a miaerablB little 
village, almost iepopulatei, ani the veiy pictuie of 
poverty and neglect, and alighted at the cliap'parkJuma, 
which we found empty and extremely filthy Eelow the 
village, on a turfy spot beyond its rivulet, we found the 
camp of ImSim Cuh Khan, Imiduddaula, the governor of 
Kirmanshah He is a son of the late Muhammad Ah 
Mirza, one of the many sons of the late Fath All Shah, 
and IS conseq^uently an unde of the reigning Shah He 
IB now gomg to the capital to take part mthe discussion 
of various important state questions that are shortly to 
occupy the attention of the Shah and his muusters His 
camp consists of a large smgle-poled tent, and a dozen 
smaller ones round it for his ladies and attendants , and 
in fioBt of them are diawn up three veiy handsome four- 
wheeled carriages of English or French manufacture 

Towards sunset Shukrullah Beg announced that a 
psshMhidmat, or page m attendance, had arrived with a 
message from the Prince He was ushered up to the 
room I occupied, and, with a pobte bow, and hands 
folded m front, dehvered his message “ The Imd,dud- 
daula IS pleased to say that a saddled horse is ready if 
your honour feels disposed to pay hun a visit” “My 
compLunents to the Imdduddaula, and I shall have much 
pleasure m paying my respects to his excellency ” “By 
your leave I will go for the horse” “Theie is no 
necessity for that My own is at hand, and I will nde 
over in half an hour ” And thepasMAirZmai with a bow 
retuci. I gave the order foi my horse to be saddled, 
and meanwhile donned a suit of presentable attire 
Shukrullah Beg the while was busy arranging a procession 
m,ore Persico , and when I came down to the gate of the 
chapparJdiana, I found my groom with the spare horse 
ready as a yadah, and the niulemcn, and others he had 
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eumeliD'w got kolcl of for the occasion, ranged in file on 
either aide the path, and looking aa solemn aa if they 
were about to he led to ezecution 

It was aU, no doubt, ijuite correct, and had the indi- 
vidual actois in the eeiemony been at all decently attired, 
I might have submitted to the rules of conventionality, 
and allowed myself to be led off en grande Unue Under 
the actual conditions, however, the processiomats did 
look such a set of ragamuffins, that I could not consent to 
play a part in the farce, and consequently, much to the 
chagrin of ShukruUah Beg, sent them all back to then? 
places, and mounting my home, set off towards the camp, 
attended by my personal orderly in uniform, and Shuk- 
ruUah Beg leading the way 

Near the camp we met the horse sent out for me, and 
crosamg a small rivulet, aiiivcd m front of the great tent 
Here I dismounted, and sent m my card by one of the 
servants ranged m two rows m front of the tent door 
Presently a very mteUigent-lookmg man stepped out, and, 
with a deferential manner, invited me to walk m I did 
BO, and removmg my hat, bowed to the Prmce, who was 
seated, oriental fashion on a broad cushion, hke a mattress 
With out rising, he motioned me to a chan placed at the 
side of his cushion As I took my seat, his son, the only 
other occupant of the tent, and who had risen from his 
kneelmg posture seated on his heels as I entered, agam 
resumed his former position on the other side of the 
cushion He was a handsome young man with a glossy 
black beard, and throughout the interview observed a 
respectful silence, with an attentive gaze towards hia 
father The Prince was plainly dressed m a siut of black 
cloth, and, with spectacles adjusted, appeared to have 
been busy with a number of manuscripts that lay m a small 
pile before him His close-tnmmcd gi'izzly beard gave 
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liim a somewliat stsrn expression, but his voice was 
gentle and hia mannei affable, with an easy sense of con- 
scious dignity He inquired how I faied on my travels, 
and how long I had resided m Peisia “It is my first 
visit to the country/' I said, “ and I have been mairchmg 
thiough it for four months ” With an mquiring look of 
doubt he asked where I had learned the language, and 
was pleased to compliment me on my knowledge of it 
He alluded in a kindly way to the death of Mr Alison, 
said it was a great loss to Persia, and speculated on his 
successor, giving his own vote for SirH Kawlinson He 
made several mquiries regardmg Sistan, and a;SkBd if the 
boundary had been settled The question, I replied, was ^ 
now under discussion at Tehran He had heard of 
the assassmation of Lord Mayo, and asked whether it 
was true that a general rebellion m India had followed 
the tragedy He referred to European politics very 
sensibly, said the defeat of the French took all Persians 
by surprise , they must fight agam, but Prussia would 
maintam the position she had gamed m Europe He 
spoke m dispaiagmg terms of Turkey , the country was 
lotten to the core, had no credit, no organisation, and no 
army, she was doomed sooner or later to fall before 
Eussian progress. He supposed the proposed Euphrates 
Valley railway would soon he set on foot , it would prove 
the regeneiation of Persia The country now, he said, 
was m a deplox’able state, upwards of a nnlhon of its 
people had perished m the famme The country, he said, 
was naturally divided into five fifths One ;fifth was 
desert, two fifths were mountain, another fifth was pas- 
ture, and the remammg fifth was arable and habitable. 

In such converse the set courses of coffee, sherbet, tea,^ 
and ice, with the calydn between each, were got through, 
and I took my leave with the same ceremony as on entermg 


/ 
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On letiumng to my ijuarters m tlis poat-hDiiSB, I foiinrl a 
sheep, trays of awBetineats, four great cones of Russian 
white sugar, two large packets of tea, and two boxes of 
gdz (a sweatmeat prepared at Kixmanshah from manna), 
had been politely sent over for me by the Im^dudJaula?-;- 
a civihty which m the East corresponds with an invitation 
to dinner in the West I was much pleased with this 
visit, particulaily as it afforded me an opportunity of 
correclmg some mistaken notions regarding the pnde and 
insincerity of the Peisians, and the disposition of the lead- 
mg men of the country towards our nation 

In the Imdduddaula I found a dignified, quiet, and well- 
inf Dimed man, who spoke sensibly on all matters, and 
bore himself like a pnnee He thanked me for my visit, 
said he was much pleased to have seen me, and wished me 
a prosperous jomney onwards, and hoped I would make 
use of his garden-house at Kirmanshah durmg my stay 
there 

lAtJh June — ^Zardh to Mila G-ird, twenty miles — ^route 
W S W , across a wide alluvial plain, bounded by the 
Alwand mountam on the south, and the Caraghan range 
on the north The level surface presents a bright sheet 
of green corn, pasture land, and meadows, mterspersed 
with numerous villages and gardens, all radiant m their 
summer fohage The scene is one of great promise, but 
its reality sadly disappomts 

On arrival at Mila Gird we rode up to the post-house. 
A corpse with gapmg mouth and starmg eyes lay athwart 
the threshold, hungry, pinched, and tattered men and 
women, careless of their surroundmgs, passed and repassed 
without so much as a glance at it We too passed on 
through the village, and witnessed the nakedness of its 
misery Men^desponding, bowed, and paralysed by want^ 
women nude m their rags, with matted hair and shrivelled 
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featureB, wandBiei reatleasly like witclieSj naked ehildxen 
■with hio bellies and a'wollen feet turned up their deep 
aunk eyes "with an unmeaning stale as we disturbed them 
at their moriimg meal of "wild seed grasses and unnpe 
eals of com The scene "was the most frightful we had 
anywheic seen, and the roadside deposits of undigested 
glass and "weeds, told of the due atiaits the survivmg 
population endm’es 

We passed on from this scene of suffering, and alighted 
under the shade of some wiUow-tiBes ffinging a water- 
course beyond the "villagB, and there awaited the arrival 
of our baggage, which by some mistake had taken the 
■wrong road, and was passmg our stage, as we rightly 
concluded by the dust iismg on the plam some mdea off 
ShukruUah Beg galloped after them, and brought them 
hack about midday, all more or less knocked up by the 
heat of the sun 

In the afternoon I had a quantity of bread prepared 
and distributed to the poor "villagBrE The frantic 
struggles for its possession, "thB fighting and bitmg and 
screaming that followed, decided me not to attempt such 
a mode of rehef again I had had thirty or forty men 
and women and children seated m a row preparatory to 
the distribution But the bread was no sooner brought 
forward than they aU rushed on ShukruUah Beg and the 
two muleteershearmgthebTead, and nearly tore the clothes 
off their backs They dropped their loads, and extncat- 
mg themselves as best they could, left the crowd to fight 
it out amongst themselves And they certainly set to 
work with the ferocity of -wild beasts, and the bread, 
of which there was a sackful, was tom -from hand to 
hand, and fought over "till much of it was destroyed, 

\f>th June — IVUla Gird to Hamadan, thirty-sis miles, 
and halt a day We set/ont shoiily before midnight by 
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a WDsteily louto along the plain to tlie foot of tha hills, 
and than turned south-’W'eat to Hamadan, at the foot of 
the snow-topped Alwand mountain At about seven 
miles we reached a range of low hills, and beyond them 
passed over a long stretch of pasture downs, a clreafy 
solitude, without a sign of life for miles At another 
seven miles we passed the roadside hamlet of Duigu^, 
and three miles farther on a decayed village, which we 
were told had been depopulated by the famine As it 
stood close to the road, I turned aside to visit it, and 
witnessed a scene that hafl3.BS description, and, from what 
we heard, is but too common in this part of the country 
The village (its name I omitted to note at the time, 
and have smee forgotten) contained about a hundred and 
fifty houses, but only five of them were now tenanted 
The rest weie all deserted, and many of them were falling 
to rum In one of the now still and voiceless streets I 
passed a middle-aged man, apparently in the last stage 
of starvation. He was propped m a sitting posture 
agamst a waU, with his lank withered arms crossed m 
front to support his shriveUed legs from weighing upon 
his misshaped feet and swollen ankles His sickly-look- 
mg face, with puffed cheeks, drawn hps, and sunken eyes, 
rested on his knees, and as we rode past he had not the 
energy to move or beg a morsel of bread. I threw him a 
kran, hut, without a motion towards it, he merely gasped 
out, hidih ndn^” Bread, give me bread T’) A 

bttle way on a homhle stinkdeclaredthe existence of aput- 
nd cx)rpsB m the tenantless houses around, and outside the 
villagB, on the edge of a small patch of npenmg com, we 
found the remnant of the population, already at this early 
hour (it was only four o'clock) ataymg the pangs of their 
hunger by literally grazmg the green grass They were 
three or four hag-]iko women, and as manyhalf-grown lads ; 
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anil as they plucked the ears of bearded corUj they 
chewed and swallowed them heard and all 
At four nulea farther on we created an upland^ and 
then sloped down to the delightful valley of Hamadan 
Ha green sward, yellowing crops, and gardens dark in the 
luxuiiance of their fohage, presented a picture of happmess 
and prosperity strangely reveiaed by the cruel reality On 
a hiU slope overlookmg this crest of upland we observed 
a couple of small military tents In front of them were 
seated three 01 four saihdz of the guard, stationed hereto 
protect the road fiom depiedationhy the hungry peasan- 
try around Lower down the slope we passed a party of 
Hamadams, diiving their oxen and asses in the. direction 
whence we had come They were almost all armed, mdi- 
catmg the msecuie state of the country here, for they axe 
the fiist armed people (other than mihtary) we havje met 
m all oui journey from the eastern frontier 

Our road across the valley led past Surkhabad over a 
river crossed by a masonry bridge of five arches, and 
then by Shivhnto the city, where we foundaccommodation 
m the post-house We arrived at T 47 am, and at this 
hour the thermometer rose to 71° Fah At daybreak on 
the march it was so low as 48° Fah Hamadan 13 an ex- 
tensive city, delightfully situated at the foot of the Alwand. 
In the nooks and hollows extendmg along the base of the 
mountain, and some way up its bare rocky elopes, are 
situated a number of picturesque Uttle hamlets, buried 
from view m their surroundmg vineyards and orchards , 
and m the volley stretchmg away to the west is a contm- 
uous succession of corn-fields, firuit gardens, and vdlageS) 
amidst which flows a considerable stream fed by numerous 
httle rflls commg down fiom the hills Altogether the 
scenery is very charmmg, and the snowy heights of the 
mountain above add a feature as pleasmg to view as it 
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^la rafrealimg to the sbii3bb The ground, too, la claaaie 
Here atood’ the ancient Eehatana, whose mouldy soil 
yielda a variety of ancient relaca, Median, Grecian, and 
early Arah signets, seala, and rings, with coma, heads, and 
Bculptures Here too are shown the tombs of Esthei and 
Mordecai, and of Avicenna, the Arabian philosopher and 
physician 

The present city occupies the depieasion and slopes of 
a hollow at the foot of the mountain, and is said to con- 
tain mne thousand houses Its situation affords faeihties 
for dramage, but is objectionable on the score of ven- 
tilation The climate, however, is described as very 
salubrious, although its winter is a rigorous season, as may 
be wbU understood from its elevation at 6162 feet above 
the sea The surrounding country is pietty and produc- 
tive, and m prosperous tunes the place must be a dehght- 
ful residence, which it certaanly is not now 

The population of the city was reckoned at fifty 
thousand before the famme, and is now estimated at half 
that number, but I don’t think there can be so many as 
fifteen thousand The place was the centre of a consider- 
able trade, especially with Eusaia by Eesht on the 
Caspian, and had a numeious colony of Jews It now 
appears to be utterly rumed Hardly a decently-dressed 
man is to be seen, and nothing is to be got m its bazars , 
even our cattle were with difficulty supphed with fodder 
and gram The city swarms with famishmg beggars, 
and our lodgmg mthe post-house was besieged by crowds 
of them, whom it was impossible to satisfy We were 
prevented movmg outside the walls of the post-house 
through fear of them, for, as Shukrullah Beg warned us, 
they were m a dangerous mood, and if I ventured mto 
the city on foot, I should certainly have the clothes tom 
off my back, and might possibly lose my life — ^neither 
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very pleasant alternatives, so I cnrbci the piomptings 
of curiosity at tlie dictates of discretion, and fed my 
•would-be assadanta with bread, the distribution going on 
through a hole m the gateway, by way of protection 
against assault 

A good deal of wine is made at this place, The white 
is something like hock, and the red like claret The 
samples brought to us, however, were of very mfenor 
quahty and crude Havoiu, but were as good as one could 
expect at the rate of tenpcnce a quart, which was pro- 
bably double the market price 

V7ih Jnm — Hamadan to Asalabad, thirty -two miles 
We set out at 3 30 AM, and passed through the north- 
ern quarters of the city, where is a coveicd bazar in a 
state of ddapidation Its shops are mostly empty and 
tenantless, the streets are choked with refuse and filth 
of sorts, and the air is loaded with abominable stinks 
The dress, appearance, and condition of the people we 
met was m keepmg with their surroundings Beyond 
the city we passed through an old cemetery, crowded 
with handsome tombstones of the Arab period Some 
were carved out of splendid slabs of white marble, and 
O'thera were formed of massive blocks of gramte and 
sandstone, all from "the mountain overlookmg Farther 
on, clearmg a number of vineyards and orchards, we came 
to the open coun'try, and follo-wing the path skirtmg the 
foot of the mountam, passed several "villages, and crossed 
many brisk little streams from the hill slopes, some of 
them by masonry bridges, till, at about fourteen miles, 
we came to a branching of the road The branch to the 
left goes direct over a high ridge of Alwand, and was 
taken by our baggage as bemg the shortest route ; the 
other wmds over lesser heights of the same ndge farther 
to the westward 
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We followed the latter, and passing tlie castellated 
viUage of Zaghdr, entered amongst low lulls Here our 
route dianged from W N W to south-west, and crossing 
two lesser ridges, at about twenty-sis mdes from Hama- 
dan brought us to the crest of a watershed, from which 
we looked down on the hdl-looked vaUey of Asadabad 
Here the aneroid figuied 22 3B, giving the elevation at 
about 7525 feet above the sea, and 13G3 feet above 
Hamaian The road is veiy good and easy It was 
made two years ago for the Shah’s journey to Kaibal^ 
The soil IS light and fertile, and coin ciops cover the 
hiU slopes The rock is a soft friable slate, traversed by 
great vems of q^uartz 

The descent is by an easy gradient in view of the high 
snowy range of Nahwand away to the south At the 
foot of the descent we came to a wide boulder-strewn 
ravme, over the surface of which were scattered great 
gabions and fasemes, the rehcs of a diaruptuxed dam built 
across the ravine to retam its floods for purposes of 
imgation Some few weeks ago a violent flood from the 
bills above burst through this dam, and mxmdated the 
town of Asadabad, destroying several of its houses, and 
eausmg much loss of kfe and property, 

On arrival at the town, a few miles farther on, we 
found the streets had been furrowed by the rush of 
waters, the height of which was plainly marked on the 
walls by a water-lme two feet above the level of the 
street The town wears a wretched, desolate look, and 
a gloomy silence reigns over it We put up at the post- 
house, which we found deserted and m a filthy state W e 
could procure no barley for our cattle here, a decided 
hardship after their long majcch , and our followers had 
to go on half rations, owing to the unwillingness of the 
people to sell their bread Asadabad is said to contam 
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five hundred houses, but only two hundred are occupied 
I saw no beggars here, and the people appeared in much 
bettei phght than we had anywhere yet seen 

Our next stage was twenty-five miles to Kangaw^r 
The night air m Asadabad was close, oppressive, and 
steamy, probably owing to the action of a hot sun durmg 
the day (a theimometer placed in its direct rays rose to 
142“ Fah ) on its soaked soil For so soon as we got out 
on the plam beyond the town, the early morning air 
struck cold and damp 

We set out at 3 40 AM, and proceeded over a level 
plam south by west, along the Ime of telegraph posts 
The plain is girt on all sides by high hills, and presents 
a green sheet of corn-fields and meadows, over which 
are scattered many villages We passed sn or seven 
dessicated and putrefymg corpses on the road, and over- 
took several small parties of destitutes, forty or fifty 
peo'ple in all, draggmg then withered limbs slowly along 
Men, women, and children were eatmg from whisps of 
unripe corn, plucked from the roadside fields, to stave off 
the bittei end that was fast ereepmg upon them There 
IS nobody to help them, and they themselves are past 
beggmg 

'At about half-way we passed Mandarabad, a collection 
of twenty or thirty huts round fortified walls enclosmg 
an ancient tumulus, and covered with storks’ nests 
Here we found the corpse of a woman lymg across the 
road, at the edge of a Jedrea stream supplymg the villqge 
with water 

Farther on we passed a httle roadside hamlet, and 
beyond it, crossmg a swampy rivulet by a masonry bridge, 
entered low hills Passmg over these, we entered the 
Kangawfii valley, and turning westward along a hJl 
skirt blooming with flowers and whole fields of wild 
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hoUyliDckj and at 8 20. A M arrived at Kangawar post- 
liDUse 

The valley is net m crops, and covered witL vdlagee 
Most of ttem are more or less depopulated, and tte 
people tave yet a montt to wait before tte growing corn 
will be ready for tte sickle Meanwhile, tow many 
must penst I Tte town, wtiet is said to contain five 
tundred bouses, talf of wtict are empty, is indeserit- 
atly filtty, and swarms witt beggars, many of wtom oie 
dying' curled up on tte dungteaps obstiuctmg tte roads 
Cold and starvation togetter must soon put an end to 
tteir Buffermgs, for tte nigtt air at ttis elevation of 5125 
feet above tte sea is etill and damp 

Ttis town appeals to occupy tte site of some more 
ancient city On an eminence in its midst, and at tte 
foot of some low kdls, we saw tte nuns of some ancient 
temple of vast proportions and very sotd budd Six 
round monolitt pillars on a coimeed basement stdl exist 
in position, and another lies prostrate before the pde 
Eaetpidar, so for as I could see between the mterverung 
bouses, is of solid limestone, about twelve feet high and 
four feet diameter Nobody could tell us anythmg about 
the history of this nun 

Idth June — ^Kangawar bo Satuah, twenty-three miles 
Departure, 3 45 AM — route south-west, by a good though 
stony road, winding up and down between tills aJl the 
way, their slopes bare rock, but the skirts covered with 
a profusion of flowermg plants, that perfume tte air with 
tten fragrance Overtook several parties of traveUexs 
on their way to Eirmanstat, They tad been waitmg 
for several days for a caravan, and took advantage of my 
arrival to proceed with my party They kept with us 
all the way, but held themselves aloof from our people 
at each' stage 
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At haJf-Tvay we came to the Kotal Suhuah or “ Pass of 
Sahuah ” Its top is caUed Gardan Biimaiirkh, or the 
''red-earthed ndge^” fJoni the colour of the soil Its 
elevation is 5800 feet above the sea Here our course 
changed to due west, and the descent at four miles 
brought us to the sprmg and hamlet of Sarab, the first 
water met fi:om Kangawar At six miles farther, we 
reached Sahuah, and findmg its post-house in rums and 
its saras yet incomplete, were glad to pass on from the 
scenes of its misery to a garden on the outskirts, where 
we camped under the shade of some magnificent elm- 
trees Around us are vineyards and com crops, the 
latter npe and bemg cut 

On our way through the town, we passed several 
beggars lying in the streets, and moaning pitifully 
Durmg the day we have seen at least sixty poor wretches, 
mostly women and half-grown youths, who cannot hve 
another month, I should say, even if they were now pro- 
vided with food, to such a state of bloodless dropsy are 
they reduced All the afternoon, tattered fe-mished 
wretches hovered around our camp Amongst them, in 
strange contrast, appeared a gaily-dressed, active, and 
rather good-looking young wench, with bare legs and 
short petticoats not reaching to the knees, A loose open 
shift of gauze showed a tattooed bosom and full stomach, 
whilst her pamted cheeks and saucy beanng advertised 
her calling 

Some villagers who brought our supphes mto camp 
gave us harrowing details of the suffermgs this village 
had passed through “This vmeyard is full of the 
skeletons,” said one of them, “ of those who have 
died here eating the leaves and shoots of the vines ” 
“ Come,” he added, “I will show you some of them " 
And at less than thirty paces fi:om where I was seated 
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at my tablsj lie sbowei me three human skeletons I 
saw several others farther in amongst the vanes, and 
took advantage of the opportunity to secure a skull. 
Eut none of them bemg fit to take away, I asked my 
guide to fetch me a clean and perfect one He disap- 
peared over the wall mto the next vmeyard, and m less 
than as many mmutes returned bearing three skulls in 
his arms I selected one, and the others he tossed back 
ampngst the vmes we had just left He told me this 
village formerly had two hundred and twenty fanuhes, 
but that not one hundred of them now remained 

Jvjfie, — Sahuah to Besitun, eighteen miles Night 
cold, clear, and moonlight — ^morning air delightful and 
fi:esh — midday Bunhot Departure, three A M — ^route west 
for two miles to foot of hills, and then south-west through 
a fertile valley along the course of the Lolofar river The 
country is crossed by numerous irrigation streams, dotted 
with many villages, covered with com crops, andfragrant 
With the perfume of multitudes of pretty flowers 

At the sprmg-head of Besitun I dismounlied, and 
climbed over the rocks to look at the wonderful sculptures 
rescued from their obscurity and set before the world by 
Eawlinaon, and then proceeded to the village, hardly five 
minutes off The village is a miserable collection of 
forty or fifty huts close to a large mrae As we passed 
the latter on our way to the post-house, a great wolfish 
shaggy dog stalked by, head erect, with the leg and foot 
of a woman held between his jaws Some villagers 
stSirmg at our party did not even take up a stone to hurl 
at the brute. We found the post-house so filthy, and 
after bemg swept, sprmkled with water, and carpeted, so 
unbearably foul-smellmg, that we were obliged to quit it. 
A corpse tying at the door of the wae turned us away 
Atom that too, and, we went off to tbe turfy bank of a 
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httle strciim harJ by, and there awaited the arrival of 
our tents and baggage The midday aun shone with 
considerable foice, and the plague of flies and musqmtoea 
Has moat annoying A number of diminutive goats 
panting in the sun’s rays sought shelter m our tents 
Aom then: worry and atinga 

In difi'erent paits of our journey we had fared on what 
biead the places respectively produced, and took it, good, 
bad, and mdiffeient, as it came But here the stuff they 
brought us was simply uneatable, so black, gntty, and 
musty was it Even our servants refused to eat it, and 
we did very well without, aided by the disgust the horrid 
Bights we had witnessed of themselves pioduced An 
mteihgcnt-lookmg Peraian of this place came up to me 
at sunset, when our tents were bemg struck, and to my 
surprise addressed me m very good Hmdustam. I 
learned ffom him that he was a Wahabi, and had recently 
returned from Dacca, where he had resided two years in 
the service of a wealthy mei chant of lhat place He 
told me there were no people left mthis place except ten 
or twelve fomihes of shopkeepers, who kept a small stock 
of supplies for wayfarers at the same 

We slept out, d la heUe &,o%le, under the majestic 
shadow of Beaitun The lights and shades on the face 
of the precipitous rock, reflected by the rays of a full 
moon, WBiB very magnificent, and I long gazed at the 
glorious steep, watching the grotesijUB phantom forms 
produced by the flitting shadows stmed by the breeze, 
and at lost, overcome by fatigue, fell asleep dreaming 
of the ancient peoples whose mark, hving on the rock, 
hallows the place with a mystenoua mterest. 

'ilst June — ^Besitun to Krrmanshah, twenty- eight 
mdes Marched at one AM — ^route westerly, at first 
through a narrow valley skurtmg Besitun hills, and then 
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away acrDsa an opsn undulating country, covered witL 
npe Com crops and vdlages and Kurd camps As we 
struck away from the kiUa, a splendid meteor skot across 
the sky horizontaUy, and hurst only a few hundred yards 
&Dm us, m a shower of moat beautiful stars of purple, 
gold, and silver hue, just a “ roman candle ” 

At sis o’clock, croasmg the Cd,rdflii river by a masomy 
bndge of siz aiehes, we ahghted at a dilapidated sat ae 
for our baggage to come up Here we were jomed by 
Abdurrahhn, a very fair and mtelligent youth of eighteen 
years, a son of Agha Hasan, the BiitishWakiluddaJlla at 
Kjrmanshah He had been sent out, attended by a single 
horseman, to meet and escort us to the ijuarters piepared 
for us m the city Up to this pomt I had ridden my 
dromedary, but heie changed to my horse, as the more 
fittmg mode of entermg the city, though he was m such 
poor condition from his long and rapid marches, that he 
must have attracted as much attention from the punc- 
tilious as the camel would have excited comment Kir- 
manshah has a clean, neat, and agreeable appearance os 
one approaches from the east, and is decidedly the most 
flourishmg place we have yet seen m Persia As we 
neared its walls, we passed a vast coIlBetiDn of new graves, 
filled duimg the last two years with the bodies of fifteen 
thousand people who have died here Most of them, 'it 
IS said, had come m from the surrounding country to find 
food m the capital of the province, but found instead a 
stone m place of bread 

In the city we ahghted at some very ddapidated 
quarters adjoiiung the residence of the Wakiluddaula 
The rooms were mcely carpeted with rich felts, and 
furnished with tables and chairs and cots Soon after 
our arrival a couple of servants brought over tea and 
sweets for our refreshment , and the yotmg lad return- 
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mg from a, visit to tis father, said, the Wakiliiddaiila 
begged his absence might be excused He "was laid up 
■with a.fit of ague, but he hoped on its passmg off to call 
m the afternoon I begged he ■^rould not take the 
trouble, and thanked him for his arrangements for our 
comfort, ■v^rhich -were all very satisfactory 

Towards simset Agha Hasan was announced He 
walked across the court supported by two servants, and 
really looked very ill With him came Mirza Sidic 
Khan, Hakim Bashi, a physician who had walked the 
Lon(||>n hospitals, and spoke Enghsh remarkably well 
He told us we had now got over the worst part of our 
journey, and that all ahead would he easy travelling 
His wolds were very strangely falsified, as the sequel 
■will show 

We halted heie a day, and I took the opportumty to 
return the ■nsit of the Wakiluddaula, and mquire after 
his health He came out to the court to receive me, and 
seemed much pleased at the atten^tion He told me that 
I should most hkely have some difficulty m crossmg the 
Turkish frontier, as reports had recently been received of 
dis^turbancBS on the road ^ He had applied to the gover- 
nor here for a special passport for me, and would himself 
write to the commandant on the frontier, who was a 
personal friend — a service for which I afterwards had 
reason to be grateful. 

The Wakil m conversation told me that the famin e 
might now be considered as past Prices had fallen 
greatly smce the cutting of the crops, and would soon 
reach the usual rates He said Persia was utterly rumed, 
and had lost nearly half her population, and he did not 
Ihmk the country could recover its prosperity for fifty 
years under favourable conditions Society was dis- 
organised , "liio two men m the country could trust ^ch 
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other, or combine for any good Turkey, he aaid, though 
looked down on by Peraia, was far ahead m civilisation 
I took my leave much pleased with hia attentions, and 
sent him a revolver as a present before starting on my 
forward journey, and he sent me a couple of small cai-jTets 
in return 

Whdst here, we rode over to see the Tde o Bostam 
sculptures, and returned by the garden of Imdiuddaula 
The reservoir at the spnng-head at Tdc o Bostam is a 
chaimmg spot, and the sculptures, so fully described and 
delmeatei by Sir H Bawhnson, are well worth a visit 
Kinnanshah is a very fertile provmce, and the city in 
better times was very populous and floimshmg We did 
not go over the bazars, as it was considered unsafe to do 
So for fear of the beggars offermg us insult or annoyance 
I was disappomted at this, as I wished to see some Kur- 
distan carpets, which are here procurable of the best 
quality. 
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23cZ Jum — Kirmn.Tifllin.'h to Mydastt, twenty-tliree nules 
Owing to tliB promptitude of the Wakiluddaula m meet- 
ing my wishes and expeditmg my journey (for I had 
told him my object was to reach Basrah m time for the 
first July steamer to Bombay), we were enabled to set 
out from the city at ten o’clock last night I had given 
the order to load and start at six P M , but the mulemen 
rebeUei, led away their mules, and caused much trouble. 
Shukrullah Beg, however, advanced them some money, 
and by alternate threats and concibations, persuaded them 
to return , and just then an escort of four horsemen arriv- 
ing from the governor with letters for the commandant 
of the troops at Zuhdb, I left three of them in charge of 
the baggage, with directions to brmg it on so soon as 
loaded, and with the other as guide, set out from the 
city without further delay, ealculatmg that my departure 
Would decide the mulemen on their course, and hasten 
their movements 

After clearing the city and the low ndges to its west, 
we halted awhile for the rest of our party, who presenfiy 
Came up and j omed us. The change ftom the close air 
and foul smells of the city to the pure fresh breezes on 
the open plam was most agreeable, and quickly dispelled 
the headaches, nausea, and feverish malaise roost of us 
complamed of m the filthy pent-up courts of our tem- 
porary residence If the choice were mine, I should never 
enter these filthy Persian towns and villages, -but camp 
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uiidBr ths sHaie of tliD trees m tlie gardens and vineyards 
surrounding all Buch habitations In this time of famuiB 
and pestilence, one never knows what sickness may have 
occurred in the empty houses we took up our quarters 
in, whilst their state of neglect and impure atmosphere 
only suggested very disturbing fancies, and speculations 
we had no means of correcting 

We reached Mydasht Sarae at 4 30 AM The mom- 
mg air was so cold that we were glad of a file to warm 
ourselves, and the midday sun* was so hot that we took 
off our coats as superfluous At daylight, the tempera- 
ture was as low as 40° Fah , and m the middle of the 
day it rose to 136° Fah in the sun’s rays, and 88“ Fah 
in the shelter of the sarcie 

At half-way on our march, descending a long wmdmg 
gully that opens on to a plam covered with some crops, 
we met a very large caravan of pilgrims ,and merchants 
on their way to Kirmanshah from Karbald. and Bagh- 
dad. There were nearly two thousand mules, camels, 
and asses, and fully as many men and women We 
heard the sounds of their approach some mmutes before 
we met The escort with me and Shukrullah Beg were 
at first diseoncerted hy the sounds, and hastily collected 
our baggagers and party mto a close compact column, 
and moved cautiously down the slope Presently, on 
turmng a rock, wh were suddenly chaUengei hy a party 
of four or five horsemen ^ “ It ’s all right,” said Shuk- 

rullah Beg, “let us go on m the order we are now m 
The .caravan is a large one, and we may get confused 
with those m it ” The wammg was quite necessary, for 
the caravan was the largest I have ever seen, and we were 

* Theypioyed to bs tke advanced guard of the detacdiment escoitiug the 
caravan, for owing to the depiedatioiiB of Suid rohhara, euch protection was 
now necessaiy on this road. 
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fully liaJf an hour passing Bact othei Amongst tte crowd 
were many mnle-littera bsarmg vedsii ladies I counted 
one strmg of thirty-five out of seveiol others 

I rode my dromedary on this march, and was, m the 
difiri light of dawn, taken for a pdgiim hy the people of 
the caravan, and received many a " Saldm almhIJ6/)'i 
from those nearest to me I was so fatigued by the 
excitement and wakefulneBS of the past twenty-four 
hours, that soon after arrival at the sm as, I fell asleep 
in front of the fixe lighted to warm our numbed hands 
and feet, and was for a time dead to the assaults 
of the vermm that swarmed all ovei the place Their 
voracity, however, soon roused me from my slumbers, 
and I found myself violently attacked by the hosts 
of bugs, hce, fleas, spiders, and cockchafers, on whose 
domain I had intruded. They punished me so severely 
that I was glad to beat a retreat, and take refuge in 
my own tent, which, the baggage having come up, I had 
pitched at once The dehghts of a tub and a dean suit 
can be better imagined than described 

Our next stage was twenty-eight miles to Hdriinabad 
"We set out at ten p M., and marched aU night in a south- 
westerly direction by a very good road over three succes- 
sive ranges of hiU, whcie the path is very stony The 
rocks are limestone and magnesian limestone, and axe 
thickly covered on their slopes with dwarf oak-trees 
Except a small hamlet and a tmy stream at the first hiU 
pass, called Kotal Chiz Zabbii, we passed no vdlage nor 
water in all the route We saw, however, some tlyat 
camps, and small patches of com cultivation in the nooks 
of the hdls 

At five A M we arrived at Hdnlnabad, a dilapidated 
village occupied by only twenty or thirty famihes. The 
rest, we were told, had gone off for the six summer months 
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to their ayldc or suininBr quarters in the Tnlla The 
hishluG, or winter quarteis on the plain, are now 
mostly ahandonecl The people heie are all Kurds We 
found the finrcKB here (theie are no post-houses on this 
road west of Kmnanshah) so dirty, and occupied *hy 
such dreadfully unwholesome-lookmg beggars, that we 
gladly availed ouib elves of the offei of the chief man m 
the place to alight at the lesidence of the governor, who 
is at present absent on a tour in the distnet 

The house stands on the slope of a lammated lime- 
stone ridge, and oveilooks a stream of beautiful clear 
water, full of fish and tortoises It is apparently a new 
buildmg, and is tastefully deeoiated with ornamental 
plastei We found the looms m the upper story quite 
empty, but very clean and sweet The servant m charge 
of the house spread some felt carpets on the floor , and 
I stretched me down, and went to sleep tiU our baggage 
arrived, and the noise of the men woke me 

We hear disquieting reports regarding the safety of 
the road ahead The country about Pul Zuhdb is said to 
be in possession of the Khaleva tnbe, who are now m 
open rebeUion agamst the authority of the Shah, by whom 
they were, to the number of a thousand families, trans- 
ported a couple of yeais ago from the vicmity of Baghdad 
to their present settlements on thisfiontier Their cause 
of dissatisfaction is the attempt to exact revenue from 
them They are described as nomads of very unsettled 
habits, andpredatoiy at all times They possess valuable 
mares like the Baloch, and mounted on them, they now 
harass the country &om Pul Zuhd.b to H^jf Cara. They 
are conmutted to this course of rehelhon on account of 
a rupture with the Persian Government 

It appears that the governor of Kamud, Malik Nydz 
Khan, went amongst then camps to collect Ihe revenue , 
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in a dispute at sdiub tents, lie was set upon and killBcl 
Tte Shai’s troops were EanBBC[UBntly brouglit out to 
operate against the trite They have captured some 
principal men and tlieir familiBaj and tave dispersed the 
rest of the camps into the lulls 

At 10 30 PM, having made the guardian of our 
q^uarters happy, and requested him to convey our thanks 
to our absent host, Sartip Muhammad Hasan, Khalora, 
we set out from H^ninahad, and after a march of 
twenty-four miles, at five A M arrived at Harriud Here 
we found the sarae full , and after wandering about a 
while, hired a house on the skirts of the town for the 
day Our route was W N W , by a good road over and 
between low bills covered with dwarf oak-trees In the 
glens and hollows we passed many ilyui camps, and 
patches of nch com 

Kamud is a p.baTmmg spot, and its air is delightfully 
pure and refreshing The town contains about two 
thousand houses, and is romantically situated in a deep 
hoUow between two great bills of magnesian limestone. 
The elevation here is 5212 feet above the sea, and the 
night air is decidedly cold Yet as we rode mto the 
town we found the people sleepmg on the house-tops, 
curled up m their coverlets The trampmg of our horses 
aroused some sleeping beauties, who, mbbmg their eyes, 
stared at us with undisguised surprise, and shook their 
slumbering lords to take note of the new-comers 

Some of the young women — ^they were all fair com- 
plexaoned, I observed — ^had very comely features, and fine 
turned limbs, which showed to advantage m contrast 
with their greasy and tattered attire The town has a 
very flon nabiug look, and IS crowded with a busthng 
population, who, notwithstanding their dirty habits and 
slovenly dress, appear comfortable and prosperous We 
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tavs evidently left the land of misery and starvatian, 
for wetavB not seen so tlnivuig and tappy a ecene smce 
We entered Persian teintory 

The biead we got liere was made from tlie newly- 
reaped corn, and was simply delicious, after tbs coarse, 
mouldy, and gritty stuff we bad been eatmg durmg tbe 
past fortmgbt We saw lota of cattle bere, a new 
feature on tbe scene , and, yet more suxprismg, some 
veritable domestic pigs One of them, indeed, scared 
away from its fellows by our appearance, trotted ahead 
of us mto tbe town, beraldmg our approach by a succes- 
sion of grunts 

Jun?, — Pul Karriud to Zubdb, tbirty-two miles 
We left Xarriud at 8 45 pm yesterday, and proceeded 
WN W through a narrow vaUey, rismg gently foi eight 
miles Here we descended by a rocky path mto a deep 
wmdmg defile, the sides of which* ore thickly covered 
with oak-trees The road, everywhere rough and difficult, 
passes from side to side across a boulder-strewn lavme, m 
which are pools tiickliug from one to the other down the 
slope At about half-way down the pass, we came to 
MydnT&,gh, a village of about a couple of hundredhouses 
Here we found a regiment of Persian infantry oi 
sarh&%, just retmmed from Pul Zuhib, where it appeals 
they have had an encounter with the enemy The men 
were scattered about the road for three miles beyond the 
village in great disorder, and without a semblance of 
discipline Some of them chaffed our men, and asked 
what we had with us that we should go on when they 
were m retreat from Pul Zuh^b, Their marrunent and 
gibes, however, were at once sdenoed by ShukrullahBBg, 
who authoritatively aunounced that we were mdmitr i 
daulai ^ Inglisia (on the service of the Enghsh Govern- 
ment), The words acted with magical effect. Those near 
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■US stood at “ attentiorij” and otliars as 'we passed on 
touclied tlieii caps 

Sliukrullali Bbb no'w told me 'we should have trouble 

o 

ahead There was no doubt, he said, about the Khaleva 
rebfellion A party of four hundred of them had only 
yesterday plundered Pul Zuhdb, and were stiU m force m 
the ■vnermly He 'was telling me "what he had heal'd from 
the sarhdi (that they "were brought back to the shelter 
of these hills to "wart for remforeements to attack the 
enemy), 'when hrs story •was verrfied by a long stream of 
people hmTyrng up the defile wrth their asses and oxen 
bearmg then household goods and chattels 

At the steep descent of the pass where the road 
zrgzags down to Piyrn Tdgh, we had some difficulty rn 
passing the stream set uphid against us The poor 
fugrtr'^es were dimug then cattle and puffing and pant- 
ing as rf the enemy tv ere in hot pursuit, Some of then 
bullocks, takmg Ihght at our party, became obstreperous, 
threw their loads, and charged m amongst us, produemg 
no small confusion, and considerable risk of a roll down 
the precipice 

There were about four hundred of these Kurds coming 
up the pass Many of them expressed surprise at our 
gomg do'wn the hill when we saw they were running 
away up it- One hardy old dame m parlicular, whose 
bullock with all her worldly goods had dashed up the 
hillside to escape our approach, was especially loud and 
garrulous, and harangued us from the -turn at a zig m 
words I did not undei’stand ’ Shukrullah Beg explamed 
by saymg the old lady was facetious, and asked if we 
thought ourselves lions that we were gomg down to face 
the robbers who had defeated even 'the sarb^ ? These 
Kurds were very poor and duty people , some of them 
were hideously ugly. Many of them hod a sickly, un- 
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TvliolBSOiiie look, and in tke light of dawning day, I saw 
that Dphthahnia afflicted mast of their children and young 
people 

The descent to Pdyfn T5/gh la long and steep, by a 
stony road that zigzags down the mountain alo|)B 
Above the path to the nght stands a sohtary fire-temple, 
in a fairly preserved state of ruin Away to the left of 
the descent is a very deep and narrow chasm, that drams 
the My^n TsLgh defile and hills to the plain below Seen 
in the wanmg moonlight on one side the descent, and m 
the growing gleams of a rising sun on the other, it looked 
a very remarkable natural phenomenon, and appeared 
hke a great rent or fissure m the rocky barrier that closes 
the defile m this direction * 

Onwards from Pslym Tdgh our road led along a gra- 
dually expandmg valley, and at about ten miles brought 
us to Pul Zuh^b The view on looking back is peculiar 
and strikmgly curious The hihs rise abruptly from the 
p lain , and form a well-defined barrier, that extends west 
and east, a great buttress suppottmg the tablelands of 
Persia agamst the valley of the Tigris on the one hand, 
and the Lttoral of the Persian Gulf on the other 

W e arrived at Pul Zuh&b, or Sarihul, as it is also called, 
from the bridge here over the Alwand liver, at 7,30 
A.M, and finding the sctrae occupied by a regiment of 
pitched ouBr tents on the bank of the river below 
the bridge. The height of this place is 2320 feet above 
the sea, and 2993 below that of Karriud The change 
in the temperature was as great at it was sudden At two 
p.M the thermometer rose to 103“ Fah, in my tent, and 
placed m the rays of the sun, went up to 140° Ihi. At 

* On tlas-passj we left the BlesvatedplateBUZ of Farau teluiid 

ins, aui entered on the v^Usy pf the Tigna, a diffelent oauntry and 
d±matB, ThjB changB la midden. and complete, by a didp of three thoii^aand 
feet froin tHe udol breezes of Kamud to the'liDt blasts- of Zx|b^^b 
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midmglit it fell to 60° Fah in the open an At Karriud 
the midday temperature 'W^as only 79“ Fah , and m 
the early morning only 5 0° Fah , though the aun’s rays 
affected the mercury theie as much as they did here, 
rafemg it to 134° Fah 

Soon after our arrival here I sent ShukruUah Beg with 
the passport received fiom the governor of Kirmanshah 
to the head man here, to arrange foi an escort to proceed 
with my party in the mommg He returned an hour 
later saying the official here would have nothmg to say 
to the passport, as it was addressed to the frontier officer 
at Zuhiib, a town said to be two fm soUis distant m a 
north-west direction 

This was rather embarrassmg mtelhgence, and I 
was m doubt as to what course I should adopt, when 
some further information ehcited from ShukruUah Beg 
decided me m my hne of action He told me that the 
officer now m charge of the frontier at Zuhdb, had only 
just been appointed by the Shah’s government, in place 
of the local hereditary chief, who had been recently 
kill P.d by the Khaleva (Arab) rebels, and that he was a 
Persian of Tehran The commandant of the troops heie 
was a brothel of the murdered chief, and claimed to 
succeed hmn m the local government But as he had 
been demed his right, he was not on good terms with 
the new meumbent, and would maSe a difficulty m 
carrying out any orders received from him, and that it 
was probable I might be detamed here a week or more, 
tiU reference was made to Kirmanshah 

The very thought of this was more than I coidd bear 
I therefore sent ShukruUah Beg to the commandant of 
the troops, who it seems was also governor of this place, 
with instructions to convey my comphments, and mfoim 
him that I was travelling on the service of Government, 
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that it was important I should not be unneoesaarily 
delayed, and that it was my mtention to maieh towards 
Casri Shuan at sunset After considerable delay, Shuk- 
rullah Beg returned, and reported that the eommandaiit 
had received and understood my message, that he saicl ho 
had received no authority to escort my party, and could 
not let me proceed, as the road ahead was altogether 
unsafe, and that he would call on me m the course of 
the afternoon to explain how matters stood 
Shortly before sunset a messenger came acioas the 
liver to announce that the commandant, Murid All Khan, 
was coming over to see me I said he was welcome, and 
meanwhile ordered some tea to be prepared, and arranged 
my camp-stools and boxes as seats He dismounted at 
the bridge, and attended by four or five others, walked 
over to where I was seated m front of my tent I rose 
and shook hands with hun, and thanked him for t akin g 
the trouble to come over, and gave b im a seat He then 
mtroduesd his brother, Harfm Khan, commandant of the 
cavalry stationed here, and motioned hun to a scat , the 
others stood at the edge of the carpet spread before us. 
A pause followed, and then we bowed at each other 
pohtely, expressing much, but saymg nothing , He then 
looked round, and observed that we were a laige party, 
and had a good deal of baggage “Yes,” I said, “they 
are natives of India, and are returning to their country 
with me ” Another pause followed, and the tea oppor- 
tunely came round to fill a threatemng hiatus I apolo- 
gised for the absence of the caly&n, as I had none with 
me, but offered a cheroot m its place, and set the example 
m its use. He lighted one and his brother another, and 
then we began to talk more at ease I then said that 
my vn/iraMior Shukrullah Beg had led me to understand 

that there woidd be some little delay m getting an escort 

2 r 
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Lsro, o'wing to an informality in the address of my pass- 
port, lout that I was deanous of avoiding unnecessary 
delay, and purposed marching onwards thia evening 

“Quite true,” he said, “the passport is not addressed' 
to me, but as I have received a letter by espiess 
senger from the Wakduddaula at Kirmanahah, requeb..:ng 
me to further your progress, and as he is a peiaonol faend 
of mine, I am icady to take you across to the Turkish 
frontier, and I wiU there ask you for a letter certifying 
to my having done so.” 

“ Certainly,” I said, “ this is very good Agha Hasan,” 
I added, “told me at Kmnonshah that he would write 
to you, and that I should be saved mconvenience thereby. 
Will the escort be ready to accompany me this evcmng * 
My camp is ready to march at an hour’s notice ’ 

“No,” he said, “you cannot move this evemng You 
require a strong escort, and it will not be ready tdl 
morning I myself and Karim Khan will come over 
for you at daybreak, and we must march together with 
every precaution There are four hundred rebel Khaleva 
(Arabs) on the road They plundered yonder village,” 
pomtmg to a sacked and roofless hamlet a mile ofl, “ only 
yesterday ” 

“Thanks,” I said, rising , “I shall be ready for you at 
daybreak ” 

I shook hands with each, and they both retired with 
then attendants They are both fair men, with good 
honest features, of simple manners and pkm outspoken 
speech After they left, Shukrullah Beg told me that 
my determination to go on had alarmed the command- 
ant, for he did not hke to stop me, and could not let me 
proceed improtected, as the road was really dangerous , 
but he doubted his promise to start m the monung. 

About noon, a caravan flom Khanakln had arrived 
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here, escortei Ly a party of horsemBn They camped on 
the nvei bank alongside of ourselves, and from them our. 
people heard all sorts of exaggerated reports as to the 
dangers of the road But it was true they had been 
attacked yesterday beyond Caari Shirm, and a string of 
camels cut off from the Tcdjila by these Khaleva rebels 
I determined, hov^'ever, to abide by the commandants 
promise, and gave the order to march at daylight 

27th Jum — Pul Zuhdb to Casri Shirm, twenty-four 
miles At three A.M our camp was stiuek and all ready to 
start, but no sign of the escoit appeared I sent Shuk- 
ruUah Beg over to the commandant to say I was ready, 
but he returned presently with a reply from some subor- 
dinate that he was asleep I waited till four A M , and 
then moved off, senimg a Persian of whom six or 

seven had been standing sentry over our camp during 
the night, to inform the commandant that I was going 
on slowly, and the escort could follow 
We went west by north across the valley, passing 
m route the village plundered by the rebels yesterday, up 
to some low hill ridges Here we were overtaken by a 
party of horsemen under Karim Khan He galloped up, 
saluted m military fashion, and said the commandant 
was following with the infantry, and that we had 
better wait his arrival here We dismounted, halted 
the baggage, and I gave the cavahy leader a cheroot to 
while away the time, whilst we watched the infantry 
coming along the plam They were a very ragged-look- 
mg set, armed with long rifles, fired from a forked rest 
attached by a hinge to the bairel, and just like those 
used by Afghan mountameers They came along at a 
good pace, with no attempt at formation, but with a 
light springy step and very merry tempers As they 
approached, the commandant urged his horse up the 
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slope, and saluting as lus lorotliBr had clone, laughingly 
.observed that my punctuahty had roused him an hour 
sooner than he intended A proferred cheroot, however, 
turned the eunent of his thoughts from his curtailed 
slumToers, and remounting, we proceeded m the best of 
humoms 

Our route led for twenty miles across a rough unm- 
habited country, traversed m all direetions by low ndgy 
banks, here andtheie using to the proportions of hillocks 
The infantry trotted along on each side of our baggage ; 
and the cavalry, from front and rear, sent out parties to 
the heights on either side to reconnoitre the country. At 
about seventeen miles we came to a great wall, built 
across the outlet of a small hollow The stones were of 
large size, like those of the Pyiamids This stiucture, we 
were told, was origmaJly an aqueduct from the river 
Alwand to Casri Shmn , and a little farther on we came 
to the river itself, a sprightly httle stream, with a frmge 
of taU reeds on either bank. The sun was now shining 
hotly, and added to the thirsty sensations excited by the 
parched and look of the land , so we turned aside to it 
to water our cattle and allow the men to slake them 
thirst Freq^uent warnings from our escort huined us 
on again, and we proceeded along the line of telegraph 
posts, here thrown down and the wires cut by the rebels 
"We passed through the rums of a great fort and palace 
of very ancient date, and entered the village beyond. 
As we passed through these rums, there was a commo- 
tion amongst oui horsemen ahead, and several of them 
galloped off to the village hey ond , and when we emerged 
from them, we found the Sarhdii-Khdna or “ barraeks ” 
overlookmg the httle town was covered with soldiers 
perched on the domes of its roof, eagerly scanning the 
country around. 
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Our party hastened their paces, and in a few minutes 
we entered Casii Shnm, or “the palace of Shmn,” 
named after the rums close hy, and were accommodated 
m an empty house adj ainmg a sarop, in which our cattle 
and followers found shelter We had hardly sSttled 
down for the day, when a pEirty of sarhdz hiought in a 
"Villager who had been shot through the lungs above the 
heart not an horn before A party of KhEdeva had 
swept past the "village just as we arrived, and drove off 
the cattle some "villagers were tendmg at graze. These 
men, though unarmed, attempted to resist, and one of 
them was shot The advance of our party had caught 
Bight of the rebels os they went off with their booty, and 
hence the commotion above alluded to 

I did what I could for the poor fcUow brought to me, 
but he was fast bleedmg to death, and I told his friends 
that he had not many hours to hve They bore him 
away to his home, only a few houses off, and later on 
towards the evenmg the sounds of women wading and 
beatmg their breasts announced that he was out of his 
suffering m "this world In the afternoon, Mur&d All 
and his brother Kaiim came to see me, and congratulate 
us on havmg made "the journey so far in safety . The 
former saad that had he met these people he must have 
fought them, and as they were much s"trongBr than his 
D"wn force in numbers, he could not have driven them 
off without loss Hia party with us consisted of sixty 
horsemen, and a hundred and twenty swrbdz, whdst 
the rebels were reckoned at four hundred, all mounted 
on hardy and active Arab mares 

Before leaving, Mui^id All produced a paper for me to 
sign It was written m Persian, and was to the purport 
that he had escorted my party m safety and comfort 
from Ptd Zuhdb to the Turkish outpost at Khdnakin. I 
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returned tlie papeij saying I 'was quite satisfied 'Witli tlie 
escort to tins, and 'would sign it on arrival at Efidnakin 
Se here explained that he could not enter the Turkish 
outpost "With uSj and I could not sign it on the road To 
this I rephedj that there could be no difficulty on that 
score, as I carried pen and ink with me, and would sign 
it on the road outside the Turkish post He looked 
rather diaappomted, so I told ShukruUah Beg to explain 
in a friendly way that I could not certify to a service as 
completed when it was only half accomphshed 

I then presented him with a telescope, and his brother 
with a revolver, eiplaimng that I should not have an 
opportunity on the road of offering these tokens of my 
thankfulness for his kindness, and also begged he would 
allow me to make a small present in money to each of 
the who had formed our escort This last 

arrangement was objected to on the score of its being 
contrary tO' custom, but the objection was readily with- 
drawn on my representmg it as an exceptional case 
They both seemed well plea,aed, and after arrangmg that 
we should start at midnight, took their leave, and as a 
last request begged that I would not move tiU they came 
for me, and I promised compliance 

2Bt/i June . — Cosri Shnm to Khdnoklh, twenty-four 
miles We were ready at the appomted hour, but our 
escort did not make their appearance tiU after one o’clock, 
audit was nearly two A M. before our party was arianged 
in marchmg order and finally startecL Our loute at 
first was across a rough ravmy tract along the course of 
the Alwand river, and then for several miles over a wdd 
and hummocky countiy, which had frequently been raided 
by the rebels. We were huiried across this bit of the 
road very quickly, as it was feared the enemy might be 
concealed amongst tlie inequalities of the ground on 
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eiliier hand, and it was os mncb. aa our could do 

to ksep pace with us, though they trotted along manfully 

Soon after the day had broken, and as the namg sun was 
slantmg lays of light upon the country, dimly visible m 
the departing obscurity, we came upon the wreck of the 
kdjila that had been plundered yesterday The load was 
strewed with hits of paper and eardhoai'd boxes, and on 
either side lay deal boxes smashed to pieces, and tm 
cases tom open. Our sm'hdz hastily ransacked these, and 
ran along bearing cones of loaf-sugar under their arms and 
bottles of claret stowed away m their coat fronts Some 
got hold of packets of letter-paper, and others of boxes of 
Ereneh honhons As we got on, tiring of their loads, they 
hid them away under roadside bushes, to take them up 
agam on their return 

At about sixteen miles we came to the Turko-Persian 
boundary, marked by a bare gravelly ridge, shghtly more 
elevated than the others, that form the most character- 
istic feature of the country Here the commandant, 
Murdd Ah, with the escort of sarSiz, took leave of us. 
He produced the paper he showed me yesterday, and 
asked me to sign it, saying hia brother, Karim Khan, 
with the sixty horsemen, would see us safe mto Khdn- 
akln “Then,” said I, “make the paper over to him, 
and I wdl sign it there ” He readily assented, and 
accompanied us to the foot of the slope, and then shaking 
hands, galloped back to his sarhd% on the crest of the 
ridge 

We had proceeded about three miles over a gently faJl- 
mg country, thrown mto mounds and ridges of hare 
gravel, and I was in mterestmg converse with some 
Bukhara pilgrims on their way to Karbald, who had 
joined our party at Casn Shirm, when some signs made 
by our advanced horsemen from an emmenee ahead of 
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our path luailG Kailm Khan mass us all together and push 
on at a trot " Has anything been seen ^ ” I asked as 
■we trotted along amidst the dreadful clatter of our mules, 
■who seemed to scent danger mstinctively, and quickened 
their pace with an alacniy I would not have given them 
credit for " Yea,” he said, “ the enemy are on our fla.uk 
Then’ scouts have been seen ” A httle farther on we 
caught Bight of them There they aie,” said Karim 
Khan, pointmg to a knot of twelve or fourteen horse- 
men about a mile and a half off, as they passed across a 
Lit of open giound from the shelter of one mound to the 
concealment of another “Theie are only a dozen of 
them,” I said , “ they cannot harm ua ” “ That ’s all you 

EBB, hut there are four hundred of them behind those 
knolls There is a MJila eonung out from Khdnakln 
now, and they aie lymg m ambush for it We shad not 
get back to Casri without a fight ” 

Farther on we saw another party of these robbers 
skulkmg behmd the mounds a mile or two off the road to 
the left But we had now come in sight of Khdnakin 
A party of five or six Turkish cavalry with their red caps 
stood out agamst the sky on a mound to the right, and a 
similar party did the same on a mound to the left A 
mile or two ahead appeared the green gardens of Khan- 
akln and Hd.jl Caia, and on the plain outside stood the 
snow-white tents of a regiment of Turkish mfantry 
Karim Khan’s horsemen remed up on some nsmg 
ground to the light to await the coming hdfila, and the 
Khan himself, dismounting, said he would here take 
leave of me I thanked In-m for his service, signed hia 
paper, shook hands, and with a “ Khudd Mifvz ("God 
your protector I ”), mounted and proceeded As we en- 
tered Khdnokln a large caravan fihng out took the road 
wejiad come. Some of the camels werebeautiM creatures, 
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and perfectly wLite Beliiiid them followed a long afcring 
of panniBi-nmlea, witli their fieight of fan Persians, and 
on either side inarched a gay cavalcade of Persian gentle- 
men Brmgmg up the real was a mixed crowd of more 
humble travellers, meniaJa, and beggars 

They filed by, and we found ourselves before a great 
snrcie Here some Turkish ofi&eials took possession of 
us, ushered us withm its portals, and informed us the 
q^uarantine would last ten days W e were prepared for this 
delay, although we had cherished the hope that a clean 
bill of health might pass us through without detention 
But the rules were strict, and rigidly observed , we had 
come from an mfected country, and were consequently 
pronounced unclean, and only the quarantme could 
cleanse us 

It was very cruel, and a sad disappointment, after our 
long and wearisome marches to catch a particular steamei, 
to be here baffled at the very threshold of our success 
There was no hope of release I saw the Basrah packet 
steaming away m the distance, and myself left on tlie 
shore , so resigned myself to the hard logic of facta, and 
heartily hoped that at least one of the members of that 
great congress of European medical men who met at 
Constantmople to devise these traps might some day be 
caught m this particular snare of his own settmg 

Looking around our prison-house, we found three or 
four parties of wretched, half-starved pilgrims defamed 
here on their way to Karbal^L In them dirt and rags 
they were the very embodiment of poverty and misery. 
Tummg from them to the quarters at our disposal, the 
revelation was still more disgusting The place had not 
been swept for ages, and the floor was mches deep m 
filth and stable fitter The torments of the Mydasht 
Sarae came back vividly to my nuni It was impossible 
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foi U3 to live here, so I asked to see the doctor m charge 
of the quarantme “ He died of fever ten days ago,” 
said otir janitor, “ and his successor has not yet arrived ” 
I Tvas about to move out of the sarae, and pitch my tent 
outside, vhen a Eesidency Jchavass, who had been kmdly 
sent forward from Baghdad by the Resident, Colonel C 
Herbeit, to meet me here and attend me on the journey 
onwards, made his appearance with a letter from his 
master Ilyiia, for such was his name — Anglic^ Mias — 
heaimg my orders to pitch the tents, here mterposed a 
repiesentation that the heat and dust outside would be 
unbearable, and sure to make us all ill If permitted, he 
would secure us cjuaiteis in one of the gardens adjom- 
ing By eJI means , and away he went on his errand. 
Presently he letuined with a couple of Tmrkish officials, 
who heard our objections to the sarae, and at once led us 
off to a mce garden at a httle distance, where we pitched 
our tents under the shade of some mulberry-trees A 
guard of Turkish soldieis was placed round us to prevent 
commumcation with the townspeople, except through the 
appomted quarantine servants, and we were left alone 
to ourselves 

The Bukhara pilgrims who had jomed our party at 
Caan Shirm, and who had shpped out of the sai ae with 
our baggage, in hopes of sharing the garden and proceed- 
ing onwards with us, were discovered by the quarantine 
people, and marched back to their durance. Poor fellows ’ 
they pleaded hard to remain with us, and appealed to me 
to befriend them , and the quarantme inspCctoi, who, I 
must recoid to his credit, did his utmost to make his 
disagreeable duty as httle offensive as possible, promised 
they should accompany us on our departure hence. 

There weie three of these Bukhariots One of them, 
Hakim Beg, a very mtelligent young man of pleasmg 
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mannera, gave me aome mtereatuig mfonnation regarding 
his cQuatry He told me he had set out from Bukhara 
five months ago with four other friends and two servants 
Two of his party and one servant had died on the road 
through sickness The other two and the servant were 
those I saw with him From Karhald it was their mten- 
tion to go to Bombay, and thence home hy Peshawar and 
Kabul 

He spoke m most favourable terms of the Eussian rule 
m Turkestan, and said their government was just and 
popular The Eussian ofdciala he described as kind and 
liberal, yet stem when necessary, and declared the people 
preferred them to their own rulers There are about 
twenty thousand of the people of the country employed 
in the Eussian service, civil and military, and there is a 
strong Eussian force at Samarcand — ^twelve thousand men, 
he thought When he left, an expedition had started east- 
ward to subdue Khokand and Tdrkand, and it was 
generally given out that in three years’ time the Amir 
of Bukhara would resign hia country to the Eussiana 
There were, he reckoned, thirty thousand Persian cap- 
tives, all Shia Muhammadans, m the country, which is 
extremely populous and fertile Hundreds had been 
purchased from their owners and set at hbeity by the 
Eussians The whole country, mcluding Khiva, would 
very soon come under the Eussian rule, and then aU the 
captives held as slaves would be at once liberated They 
number between fifty and sixt 3 »^ thousand. In tenyears’ 
l^mej he said, the Eussians would march to India 

Our quarantine quarters in the garden are msupport- 
ably dull and insupportably hot The thermometer at 
noon— it is susjrended from the branch of a mulberry- 
tj^aSover a httle stream of water-— ranged Aom 100“ Pah 
dio IDS" Fah'. during the eight days. of our *stay here. 
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In tliB aim’s rays, the mercury naea to 150° Fah,, and at 
mght has fallen so low as 64° Fah 

On the 2d July, a flight of locuata settled on the garden 
The townspeople turned out with drums, and shouts, and 
stonea , hut their host was not materially dimmiahei 
Their jaws worked steaddy with a sawmg noise aU night 
and aU the neat day, and then they flew away, leaving 
the garden a forest of hare sticks, and the ground thick 
with the leaves they had mbhled ofiF Apneot, peach, 
plum, pomegranate, apple and mulberry trees are cleared 
to the bark , and their boughs were weighed down with 
the load of the destroying host The damage done must 
be very great Not a particle of shade is left for us, and 
the heat is somethmg dreadful 

Qth July — ^We were to have set out on our way this 
evening, but at the last moment weie mformed that our 
health papers would not be ready till the morning, so 
our departure is fixed for to-morrow evening The 
doctor of the Turkish regiment here came to see us 
He teUs me that typhus fever is very prevalent in the 
town, and that one hundred and eighty people have 
died of it during the last three months The Tmkish 
troops here are a remarkably fine set of men There is 
nothmg like them in Persia They wear the Zouave- 
pattern jacket, and baggy trousers, witii the red cap 
The unifoim is white cotton, thick and strong, and spot- 
less clean, their aims, the Enfield-pattem nfle and a 
sword-bayonet 

July — Eh^nakln to Shahrabad or Sherabad, forty- 
five miles Our health papers were brought to us 
yesterday afternoon, and we were once more free The 
march was fixed for sunset, and our mules and baggage 
and servants were all ready to start at the appomted 
tune,' but there was some delay m the amval of our 
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escort Shukrullah. Beg, who hai become as helpless 
and discontented as any one of our party in the qnaran- 
tme, now recovered his liberty, but not his former 
activity and swooir foAre He was out of his element 
amongst the Turks, and w illing ly resigned his office to ^ 
the Uia/oass Ilyds The latter went off to the Turkish 
commandant, who had soon after our arrival been fur- 
nished with my passport from the Turkish minister at 
the Persian couit, and after a long absence, returned 
with a party of nine Georgian horsemen, fine handsome 
fellows, dressed and equipped m their national costume 
and armour 

It was eight o’clock before we set out nn our long 
mght-mareh The evenmg air was close, stiU, and oppres- 
sive We wound our way through the bazars of Hdji 
Cara, passmg its many cafds with their crowds of solemn- 
lookilig, silent Turks, puffing their long pipes and sip- 
pmg their black coffee — ^the first characteristic of the 
new country we had entered, and croasmg the river 
Alwand a httle below a broken bridge, struck across 
some rough atony ground, crossed by several irrigation 
cuts, towards the high road, which we reached at three 
miles The river Alwand is a branch of the Dyalla, 
and, where we crossed, was about forty yards wide 
and two feet deep, flowing m a clear stream over a 
pebbly bottom 

After reaching the mam road, our route led south by 
west, over an undulatmg country, apparently uninhabited 
At 3^45 A.M we reached Kizil RabS,t, the land gradually 
fajlmg aU the way Here we changed our escort, and 
found a large party of the Khaleva rebels, who had 
recently been caj^ured by the Turkish troops, and were 
. now bemg conducted to Baghdad, there to answer for 
-their misdeeds. The escort which here joined us had 
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uniler their charge as piisoner one H^tim Khan, chief 
□f the Khaleya tribe of Hamivani Arabs He ivas cap- 
tured some days ago, shortly after our passage, near 
the Casri Shirm frontier, and was now being conveyed, 
a5 they told us, for execution to Baghdad He was a 
powBrfuUy-built, handsome young man, of about twenty- 
five years of age , and was aeeompamei by a servant, 
who walked by the side of his mule, and from tune to 
time eased his master’s position as much as his fetters 
would aUow The captive chief was mounted on a mule, 
his hands were manacled together in front, and his feet 
fettered togeliiBr above the ankles under the saddle- 
girths The position must have been most tiresome, and 
the captive was sometimes so overtaken by sleep, that he 
nearly fell off hia seat, and was several times waked up 
by a sudden fall on the mule’s neck 

From Kizil Eabdt the road leads S S.W over an undu- 
lating aUuvnd plam, up to a range of sandstone hills that 
separate it from fehahrabad We crossed this range by 
a fairly good road, here and there passmg over rocks 
by deep and narrow path^ worn mto their surface, and 
at seven o’clock reached the plam on the other side An- 
other hour and a half across a plam covered mth scrubby 
vegetation brought us to Shahrabad, where we alighted 
at the sarae. I was so exhausted by the effects of the 
heat and coufaement at Khdnakin, and so thoroughly 
fatigued by the tedium of twelve and a half hours’ march 
m the Ba,ddlB, that, without waitmg for refreshment, I 
stretched myself on the floor, pillowed my head on my 
elbow, and immediately sunk mto unconsciousness 
About noon our baggage arrived, and, to our satisfac- 
tion, the mules were not nearly as jaded as we expected ; 
BO I gave the order to march at sunset for Bdciiba. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, the governor called to say that he 
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could not give ua an caEoi’t, aa all liia toiuemen were 
out in the diatnct, awing to the diatuibed state of the 
country He promisei, howevei, that the Kizd Eahlt 
escort with their prisoner should accompany us m the 
evenmg * 

This IS a dirty httle village, m the midst of a wide, 
thmly-peopled, and mostly desert plam It is only 750 
feet above the sea-level, and 290 feet lower than Kh^na- 
kCn, and at this season is a very hot place We had 
the floor of om rooms sprinkled with water m the hopes 
of the evaporation reduemg the temperature, but it did 
not fall below 98° Fah durmg the whole day. The 
walls of the same and adjo inin g houses are lined with 
great piled-up heaps of storks’ nests Towards sunset 
the parent birds returned from the marshes with the 
evenmg meal for their young Each bird, as it alighted 
on its nest, threw back its head, and made a loud clatter- 
ing with its beak, and then disgorged a quantity of roots 
and worms, which the young ones gobbled up It was 
a very smgular sight They all kept up a sort of dance 
upon the flat surface of the nest, their lanky legs bemg 
kept m the perpendicular by the flappmg of half-stretched 
wmgs , 

Whilst our baggage was bemg laden this evenmg, the 
keeper of the same, who gave his name as AbdiUTEiz- 
zdo, came up to me for the customary present I gave 
it him, and was tummg away when he asked, “ Is Akhiin 
S^hib still alive ” 

“Whom do you mean I said, quite taken aback 

“The Ahhiin of Swdt, Abdulghafdr, the hermit of 
Bekl,” he replied. 

“ What do you know of hun, and why ask me ^ ” I 
mqmred. . 

“ I am a disciple of his,” ha rephed, “ and your people 
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tell me you liave rome fiiom Pealiawar, and kno'w^ all 
about him It la reported here that he is dead, and has 
been succeeded by his son Sayyid Mahmhd Badsh^ih, 
■whose kardmdt (miraculous powers) are even more 
s'ttongly developed than those of the father ” 

“It IS SLS months,” I said, “smce I left Peshawar, 
and this is the first time I have heard the AMnin’s name 
mentioned ” 

He then told me that there were about a dozen of his 
disciples [mui'id) m this town, and upwards of a thou- 
sand m Mosul, whence a sum of two thousand rupees 
IS annually sent to SwSLt as tribute to 'the aamt 

Our baggage filin g out, I now mounted my horse, whilst 
my strange acq^uamtanee, holding on to the stirrup on 
the ofi" side, m sonorous tones repeated the AMuin's 
creed, “ Aut id hddl, ant id hacc ; lais ul hddi iUaM> > ” 
("Thou art the guide, thou art the truth, there is no 
gmde but Grod > ’’) I bade the stranger good evenmg, and 
went on, wondermg at the strange adventures travellers 
meet with 

^ih July — Shahrabad to Bdcdba or Ydciibia, thirty- 
two miles We set out at half-past eight o’clock yester- 
day evenmg, and passmg through the town, struck across 
a plam country much cut up by dry watercourses As 
we left the town, some people at the gate warned us 
to be on the alert, as a TcdJUa had been attacked and 
plxmdered the mght before at four miles from Bslciiba 
Our escort consists of only five horsemen, with two 
others m charge of the Ham^ivand prisoner Our own 
party, which consists of twenty-three baggage-mules, 
and as many followers, and a couple of riding-camele, 
accompamed by the Bukhara pilgrims, was here jomed 
by an Arab Shekh 'with a patnarehal beard of sno'wy 
whiteness — an ideal Abraham, m fact — and five or six 
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otiiBr traveUera on foot, who SBizei thia opportunity of 
a safe eonduct to Baghdad 

We had proceeded very q^uietly for about three hours, 
our eyehda bceonimg gradually weighed down by the 
weight of sleep, when we came to a deep water-cut 
We followed the course of this for half an hour up to 
a bridge thrown across it A gentle wlnszet-wlnseet 
waa now and agam heard to proceed from the bushes on 
the other side of the canal 

“That’s an odd aoimd,” 1 observed to Mr Eozario, 
who was ndmg by my side , “larks, I suppose, disturbed 
by the t inkling of our mule-beHs ” 

“ Yes, SIT, it sounds Ilka the voice of birds There it 
IS agam, farthei, off” 

The sounds ceased, we crossed the bridge and clear- 
ing a patch of thm brushwood, got on to a bit of plain 
coimtry It was just midmght, my horse was very tired, 
and his nder was very sleepy So I drew aside to let 
the baggage get on, and dismounted to await my ridmg- 
camel m the rear of the column Its saddle required a 
httle adjustmg, and all meanwhile went ahead except 
myself, the camel-driver, the T^mass Ilylia, and one of 
our escort 

"AH IS ready,” said Hydar Ah, the driver, and I took 
my seat behind him The camel had just risen from the 
crouch, when there came the sound of a confused buzz 
of voices, and a quick rustling of footsteps on the hard 
plain behmd us 

“ Bang I bang 1 ” from my attendants as they shot ahead 
full speed, shoutmg, “ To the baggage 1 — qmck I qmck I to 
the baggage • ” “ Bong I bang I ” agam as they turned m 
their saddles and £red mto our pursuers And amidst a 
dm of shouts and guttural sounds, I found myself joggled 
along at a pace equal to that of the l^oraes Two mmutes 

2 a 
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brDUglit us to ths baggage, all halted and clustered 
together in a packed mass The escort came to the 
front, and with threats followed by shots, kept the 
robbers at bay, whilst their chdwasJi or officer had the 
baggage unladen and the loads piled m a semicircular 
breastwork, the mules ranged outside and the followers 
mside. All this was done with the rapidity of lightnmg, 
and m less tunc than it has taken me to describe it, we 
fouud ourselves, half a dozen horsemen, arms m hand, at 
either end of the breastwork, facing a party of thirty or 
forty Arab robbers at the edge of some brushwood not as ' 
many yards of 

“ I know them,” said the ” This is our only 

chance If we move, they will shower their javelms 
amongst us and then rush m with their knives ” “Bang • 
bang I ” “Have a care ' we mean to fight,” shouted some 
of our party j and Hyls answered their demands for the 
•iKiwwdr Ajwffi (Persian pilgruns) to be made over to them 
as their lawful prize, by the boldmtmiation that we were 
not pilgrims at all, but thirty Englishmen, all armed with 
rifles The venerable old Shekh too put in a word, or 
rather many words, m a hombly harsh and savagely 
energetic language What he said I don’t know, but it 
led to a noisy and confused discussion amongst the 
robbers, who suddenly disappeared, leavmg an ommous 
silence to puzzle us. 

The night had now become dark, and the figures m 
front of us could no longer be traced, either by them 
movements or voices Presently, whilst we were m- 
tently peermg mto the dim belt of bushes m front of us, a 
suppressed whiseQt-whiseet was heard on the plom to our 
right “ Look out I ” shouted our chdwash as ho rushed 
from side to side to encourage his men, “ they are on 
both our flanks Don’tfire now, waittdl they come close, 
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ani ttbn ahoot ani ubb your swords ” Another aJ.eiiCB, 
and then faint aounis m front "They are hers,” said 
two or three voieea, and immBdiately a eouple of shots 
turned our attention towards them, and we stood, pistok 
m hand, ready to meet a rush » 

And so it went on for three hours, the dhdwash now and 
agam warning us to be on the alert, as the robbers reckoned 
on our becoming sleepy and carelBBS m the silence “They 
are not gone,” he would shout, “ let them see you are 
awake ” And the warning seemed necessary, for our fol- 
lowers who were unarmed had q^uietly rolled themselves 
up in their blankets, and disposed themselves to sleep 
under the shelter of the baggage — a strange instance of 
oriental mdifferenee and resignation to fate 
About three m the morning day began to dawn, and 
we found the bushes in our front empty, and discovered 
the cause of our safety m a dry water-cut running along 
their front. Two or three of our escort were sent out to 
reconnoitre' the land, and finding all clear, we loaded the 
baggage and proceeded, after standmg at bay upwards of 
three hours "I see no signs of our firmg havmg taken 
effect,” I said to the chdwash “No, thank God,” he 
replied, “ we did not wound any of them If we had, 
they would have got remforcements from the Arab camps 
around, and we should not have escaped their hands ” 
After proceeding a little way, we came to a deserted 
roadside sarae " There,” said the dhdwash, " that's the 
place where these very robbers plundered a MJHa only 
last night ” A dead donkey with its pack-saddle lay under 
the shade of its walls, and we went past congratulatmg 
ourselves on our providential escape Onwards our road 
went across a level country, well cultivated, and covered 
with villagea and date-groves, the last a feature in the 
' BcpTiB we had not before now met with 
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We amvsd at Bdcdba at 8 30 A M , and found quar- 
ters m the sarae, whict we found full of bales of 
merebandiSB, mules, and traveUers, Indiana and Arabs, 
Persians and Turks, with Afiican slaves not a few 

i0^7i July — ^BSiciiba to Baghdad, forty nules We 
set out ftom the sara6 at ?■ 30 pm yesterday, and 
passmg through the town, crossed the DyaUa nver by a 
budge of boats On the farther sideweweie delayed 
a while for the completion of our escort, which is m- 
ercased by two horsemen m addition to those who jomed 
us at Shahrabad On them anival, our party was 
formed up into a close column, as the first sixteen miles 
of the road were considered dangerous Wc came suc- 
ccSiSivcly on three or four deep dry canals, and near 
each we were halted a few inmutcs whilst the horsemen 
went ahead to see there was no ambush 

A httle after midnight we came to the Sarae Bern Sad. 
Here we found a paity of twenty Hamavand horsemen, 
with some Turkish officials, gomg to Baghdad to answer 
for the misconduct of them tribe onthe’Casn Shirm fron- 
tier Our escort with them prisoner jomed them, and we 
proceeded with oidy two horsemen as escort and guides. 

We passed several long strmgs of camels gomg on 
towards Bdeiiba, and three or four small parties ^ of 
traveUers It was too dark to flifltmgmsb who Ikey were, 
but the familiar sounds of Pushto so unexpectedly falling 
on my ears, roused me from the heavmess of an over- 
commg sleep, and I started mto wakefulness just m tune 
to satisfy myself that a party of Afghans of the Peshawar 
valley were pasang us 

Later on, the day dawned, and the country graduaUy 
unfolded itself to our view A vast plam, bare and un- 
inhabited, spread before us, and a long green line of date- 
groves bounded the monotonous prospect ahead. The 
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fatigues of our long march, now overbuidened me with 
its accumulated load Mmutes seemed hours, and the 
last bit of our road seemed to grow longer the more we 
advanced upon it, and I thought we should never get 
over this ever-mcreasmg plam ’ 

At length the mud walls of Baghdad, its domes and 
its towers, came mto view, and our flaggmg energies 
revived at the prospect of rest The gilded dome and 
minars of the mosque of Kdzamhi overtopping an emeiald 
bank of date-groves away to the right, had not for us 
the attraction that a couple of horsemen clad m white 
approachmg from the eity claimed They were officials 
attached to the British Kesidency here, and came to 
announce that the Eesident and a party of gentlemen 
had come out to meet us Our fatigue vanished, and we 
pushed on with enhvened spirits to meet a hearty wel- 
come from the Resident, Colonel 0 Heibert, and the 
Residency Surgeon, Dr Colville, and the other gentlemen 
who were with them It was the most agreeable incident 
of the whole march, and fittingly came m at its close 
We stayed six days at Baghdad, enjoying the kindest 
hospitahty at the Residency Its memory comes back 
with feelings of gratitude as the pleasantest mterval in 
the whole of my long journey Wo visited the “ city of 
the Khalifa,” its bazars and its pubhc buildmgs, and m 
the salutations and friendly looks of Jew and Turk, Arab 
and Armemon, had ample evidence of the popularity of 
at least the British Resident We witnessed a review of 
the TurkiBh troops — splendid men, admirably eqmpped 
and armed with the Snider pattern -breech-loader. 
Through the pohte consideration of His Excellency 
Muhammad Kkiif Pasha, the governor of the province, 
we were enabled to visit the Admiralty workshops, the 
Ordnance stores, barracks, hospitals, and other mil it ary 
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establislimBnta Tte diaciplmB, orgamaatiDiij and tborougb 
order pervadiiig aU departmeata took me completely by 
aurpriSB , and but for the red cap everjrwbere, I migbt 
have thought nyself m Europe mapBctmg the barracks 
□f "n French or German garrison town 

The barracks, a handsome pile fron ting the river, had 
been built on the European model by a Belgian architect 
The hospital, a commodious double-stoned buildmg on 
the opposite shore, was furnished with all the modern 
appbancBS of the Western mstitutions, under the super- 
vision of French and Italian doctors The messing and 
dietmg of the men m barracks and in hospital were 
assimilated to the European system, and attracted my 
special attention, as so much simpler than, and superior 
to, the complex and mefficient arrangements that, sub- 
servient to the caste prejudices of the natives, are in 
vogue amongst the troops of our Indian army 

In the Ordnance department we were shown their 
breech-loading cannon and the arms of the cavalry — ^the 
Spencer rifle — and a six - shootmg revolver on a new 
Amencan pnneiple, all turned out of the Government 
manufactory at Constantmople We visited the School 
of Industry, ui which nearly three hundred homeless 
boys are fed and clothed and sheltered by the profits on 
them own industry. And certainly the specimens of them 
handiwork shown to us spoke well as to them proficiency 
m the arts of weaving, prmtmg, and carvmg Some of 
the cabmetwork was of really superior fimsb, and the 
shoes made by them were not to be distinguished firom 
those made m European shops 
We visited the jail, too, and saw a number of Hama- 
vand and Arab prisoners, brethren of the ruffians through 
whom we had run the gantlet scatbless, all heavily 
laden with chains — veritable chains, weighmg sixty or 
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seventy pDuncla, coiled rounil tteix loins and limbs The 
ligbt of Western improvement tad not yet shed its rays 
□n this department , and we found the cnmmal savage, 
uncared for and filthy, crowded together in an open yard, 
weighed down by the load of their chains, and guarded 
by milit ary sentries posted on the overlooking walls 
We left Baghdad, its dehghtful Residency and agree- 
able associations, on the 16th July, and steamed away 
at dayhght down, the river Tigris on board the Dujla 
As the city disappeared behind us, with all I had seen 
fresh on my mmd, I thought, ” Surely ‘ the sick man of 
Europe ’is convalescent, his neighbour, ‘the sick man 
of Asia,’ may ere long need the physician’s aid ” 

At breakfast-tune we passed the rums of Ctesiphon j 
and at nightfall anchored midstream, owing to the 
shallowness of the nver At dayhght we were away 
again down-stream, but two hours later stuck on a sand- 
bank. Got off at noon, to stick again a httle lower down, 
and so on till nightfall, makmg very httle progress 
Heat mtolerable, thermometer dechnes to come down 
below 110° Fah upstairs or downstairs Next day as 
bad as the day before Sandbanks and heat Bq[uaUy 
obstructive and troublesome At midday passed a town 
called Kiit — ^the monotony of the journey reheved by 
Arab camps on either bank, and floating pehcans on the 
stream Went ahead oil night, and m the morning 
passed Ana, and dimng the day several other stations 
with Turkish garrisons, also Ezra’s tomb, surmounted by 
a conspicuous blue-tiled dome. 

Elver banks very low, and land beyond marshy and 
apparently below water-level, but covered with Arab 
camps, and vast herds of kins and buffaloes Naked 
Arabs, boys and guls, disport on the shore, and plunge 
into the nver to our amusement. Melon-nnds thrown 
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from the beat create frantic efforts forpossesaion Their 
mothers on the shore mstantly shp out of their long 
loose shifts, and in puris natmaMbus rush mto the 
contest, to land some hundred yards below their cloth- 
mg, with or without a prize 

Lower down the river, date-trees Ime the shores m 
never-ending succession, and seem to grow out of the 
water At nightfall arrived at MSirjil, and waiped 
alongside a wharf built up of date-logs Took m cargo 
all day, and m the evening steamed down to Basrah, and 
cast anchor near the mail-steamer Euplw ates Here we 
transhipped to the majl-steamer, and proceedmg down 
the Persian Gulf, m due course arrived at Bombay The 
heat m. the Gulf l its bare recoUectiDn is enough to pro- 
voke a moisture of the skin Happily I need not dwell 
on its memory It is beyond the hmits of my journey 
from the Indus to the Tigris. 
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SYNOPTICAL OEAMMAR AND YOCABULAEY OF THE 
BEAHOE LANOUAQE 

This languagD i& apokeii tlirougliDut BijlochistaiL as far west as Kej, 
Panjgdr, ani Jalk, up to tlis boiiers of Siatan, and la 'written in tke 
Persian character 

Thera is no inflection for gender oi case Tha plural is foimed by 
the addition of 6k if the amgular ends in a consonant, as a road, 

’ka^ai dhj roads , of I, alone if the singular ends m a vowel, as urd^ a 
house, v/rdJc^ houses — Ivdlh^ a horse, IvCiliL^ hors as — are, a man, areZ:, 
men — 66^ the hand, becomes dih^ the hands , and oiglySk if the singu- 
lar ends m tha muta A, as haivdahy a man, handahyhdk^ men 

The cases are foimed by the addition of cartam dastmgmshmg paiti- 
cles to the nommative, as is shown in the following typical forms of 
dadenaion — 

SlNCrULAn ‘Pr.Tt RAT. 


Nom 

kasar 

a 1 oad 

Nom 

kasaxdk 

loads 

Q^n 

koBoinil 

of a a oad 

ffen 

kfijM.T.UrTi.I 

of roadh 

J)(it 

kogai 0 

to a 'ioad 

Dat 

kaaai dk e 

to 1 oads 

Acc 

kd&M 

a load 

Acc 

koeaiAk 

loads 

Ail 

kasoiyhi 

fioTaai oad 

Ail 

kasar okydn Ji mu a oads 

Voc 

□10 k^ar 

0 •ioadi 

Voc 

01 0 kasuitlk 0 f oads f 


SmouiiAB 


PLTJBAIi 

Nom 

mii 

Cl house 

yom 

mdk 

houses 

Qm 


of cb house 

&en 

unlknit 

of houses 

J)a,t 

urd,te-e 

to a, house 

Dat 

nrdlr a 

to houses 

Aco 


CL house 

Acc 

urdk 

houses 

All 

ui^tytm 

fioia u ho}JL8e 

All 

urdkydn 

from houses 

Voc 

010 urd 

0 home f 

Voc 

010 urdk 

0 hmesi 


SmouLAfi 


Plubal 

Nom 

hiill 

a hoise 

Nom 

hlilik 

horses 

Oen 

huliud 

of a hovse 

Qcn 


of horses 

Dai 

htUfte^ 

to a horse 

Dai 

hiUik 0 

to horses 

Aco 

hiSli 

a/iorse 

Acc 

hlilik 

hmses 

ASfl 

hiilitydh 

frem fl Awfcg 

*All 

hdllkydn from hm ses 

Voc 

□re MU 

0 horse ^ 

VOQ 

□r0 hmik 

0 hoiseaJ 


The dative affia of the last two declensiona U really meiUis 'Mo, the 

2 H 
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simple e means tu, and tUe 
in this ease 

SiNauLAn 

Noio. bujiihih (I mm 

Qen bancUihUil of a 9)uzn> 

D%t bBJi[l4Ui e ta a, nmn 

Acc baiickh a man 

Abl bandahy^io. fiomaman 
Voc ore bancUh. 9 man ^ 


forms and hvJiXt fue also used 
Pluhal 

Nmn banclahghiik men 

(jfcii bonclaJiglulkiiit oj" inen 

Z)at bnjiilahghiik a to mGn 

Acc bandidighak men 

Abl bandahghikyiQ ft am men 

V'oc 018 banilahgLilk D tnenf 


The singular landah is often pronoiincei hatidagh^ and the pluial 
haiuliighih 

SurauLAB Plubal 


iVojji, orwat 
Ocn aiwatuii 
Lot arwat a 
A cc arwat 
Abl aiwatylu 
Voc (Jiu arwat 


a woman 
tf a woman 
a Tiotnan 
a woman 
fi am a vjoman 
9 woman ' 


P'oni arwatik woTtien 

Gen Qrwcitt£kiif£ of wcunen 

Dai arwatdk q to women 

Acc orwatiiik woTnen 

AH tuwatakyda f) onh women 

Voc 018 aiwatik 0 wojnen f 


There are several exceptions to these rules for forming the pluial 
Thus md}, a boy, becomea onalc for mdidL^ boys — bdngD, a cock, 
becomes hdngaf^ cocks — ^oc/ut^, a dog, becomes LoohagJidL^ dogs, ikc 
Nouns aie (^ualifiei by an adjective set before them, and then daclmei 
as a Compound word, as dhiim Tjfidr, a httla boy — clmno mdr of a 
little ‘boy — diuno mdk, little boys — chuno mdk e, to httle boys, ifcc , 
sliaro masar, a good girl — sharo masaydl, good guls, ike 

Degrees of companaon are expressed by the use of the ablative case 
mth the positive, as e juiodn hdli ai e (or e), that la a handsome 
horse — dd juwdn h4li ante^ this is a (more) handsome horse — dd Lid 
hiUlydn juwdii are (or e), this is the handsomest of all the horses — 
are arwatydn bah e (or ai e), the man is huger than the woman — areh 
arwatdhydufi balo man are larger than women — bandaglidh aL 
ai er, vale dd bmdagh kulydn zonaL asite, the men are strong, but this 
man is stronger than all — ddfh arwatdk zondc are?, vale bardagMiL 
%07%k aantm, these women are strong, but man are stronger — UIauti 
dhinydn klmben e, gold is heavier than iron 


PRONOUNS 


The personal pronouns are % I — Tit, thon — o, he, she, or it , their 
plurals are nan, we — num, ye — q/X, they 

The demonstrative pronouns are, ptoxnnate, dd, this — ^plural ddfl, 
these , and remote, e, that — ^plural efL, thosa 
They are declined as follows — > 


Personal Pronouns 

SlKOULAB 


Plubal 


Nom, A Au 1 I, me 

Gen kand of me, my 

Dtxt, kaiia to me 

A bl kaoydu from me 


Nom A Acc nan we, us 

Gen, nauail of us, our 

Dot none to us 

AH nonyiiu from vg 
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SmauLAR 


Plural 

No7n 

d Acc nl 

thou, thee 

Norn 

dAcc num yc, yoUi 

Gen 

, nJ. 

of thee, thy 

Gen 

numi of you, yniii 

Dot 

np 

to thee 

Bat 

nnmQ to you 

All 

nyrfn 

fi om thee 

All 

mimyia/i om, you 


SmauLAR 


Plural 

Num 

d Ace □ 

he, she, it, h%m, hei, %t 

Noth 

d Acc ofk thaj ^ 

Gen 

□nil 

of him, his, etc 

Gen 

□fta of diem, thm 

Bat 

ode 

to hvni, hcfi , etc 

Bat 

□ft a to than 

All 

ndiln 

f7 om him, ha , etc 

All 

□ftyhi fi om than 


Examples — JJrd hand miir are, my hauae la far off — ona puimn 
lIhU'ih e, Ilia viUagB la noar — ImVIu nmnd a'id'ng a'ter'i wLbie aio youi 
horses *2 — iiagk oftym hallah, tako the bread from them — nane dh 
haiho^ bring na water 

The demonatiative pronouns are amnlaily deolined 


SiNDULAB Plural 


Nom 

tC Acc 

d{£ 

tlm 

Nom 

d Acc 

ddfk 

these 

Gen 


dilnil 

of this 

Gen 

4 

ddftd 

of these 

Bat 


djMB 

to this 

Bat 


dell to 

to these 

All 


dilcLln 

fi om this 

All 


diftydn from these 


SmOULAB 




Plural 

iVoTTl 

d Acc 

0 

that 

Nmt 

d Acc 

efk 

those 

Gen 


end 

of that 

Gen 


eftd 

of those 

Bat 


ede 

to that 

Bat 


site 

to thoAC 

All 


eddn 

fi om that 

All 


eftydn 

fi om those 


Examples — Bd masar md aregliaB n e, tins giil is that man’s aistcr 
— (tho word areglias is Iieie an inflected foim of are, a man In com- 
positionj where the nonnnative ends in a vowel, the paiticle glias, and 
where lu a conaouant, the particle as, la added to diatingmah the oblique 
case, or the accusative only) — dd/k da^idUddh ^fiydn Inctiu asitnr, these 
trees are taller than those 

The poasesaiVD pronoun is expressed by the adjective ten or tenat, 
own, self, added to the several personal pionouns, and is regularly 
declined, singular and pluial being the same, as ^ ten, I myself, nan 
1m, W 0 omsdlvBS, m ten, thou thysolf, mem ten, you yourselves, o ten, 
he hunseK, of I ten, they themaelves 


SlNOULAB 


Plural 


Nom d Acc i tan m/self 

Gen 1 tennX of myself 

Bat i tana to 

Xbl i tanydii f7 om mys^f 


Nom d Acc nan ten ounehea 

Gen nan tennit of ourselves 

Dot nan tane to ouradves 

AW nan tenyiln fjwn otirsclves 


And BO on with the other personal pronouns above mentioued 
Examples — /lum hand te?iat kd/rmn have, my brother did the work 
himself —d temd taghin are, it is my own sword — efk landaghdk ten- 
pa-ten gang herd, those men are quorrelhug amongst themselves 

The interrogative pronouns are der, who % the same m the smgular 
and plural, and applied only to animate objects, and ant, which 9 and 
ard, what'* used in both numbers, but only apphed to inanimate 
objects The first is dochned regularly The others are indechnable 
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anTGTJLAB, AND PlUIUL 

Noim d Acc der 'irko^ wliom^ Dat deie ^n it/7iD?A ? 

Gen diDDii ofwhom'^ loTiosc^ All derydn f} 07 n uoliom^ 

Exa.mple5 — Dd laTirlagh tZe? me'i who i& tliia man'* — dinnd mdr are ^ 
■whosB son IS hB ** — ni ant vom asntns ? of which tube are yon '* — dd tasai 
at d i^man t? tdeL ? to which camp docs this road go ** Atd is also used 
ns a lalativo pronoun, with hamo as its conelative, atd Li slhato e 
harm hatbo^ atd hi gando e harm gum hm, whichever is good, that 
bring , whichever is bad, that throw away 

There aie besides a numbci of adjective pronouns Those in com- 
mon USB are the following — PcUi another, liai jjen^ eveiy othei, ant 
which other Example — tand Hum ajaa pen handagh ante^ he 

14 not my bi other, he is some othei man AUiadr^ as much as, hamo 

Uiadt, BO much, dd iJiadt, this much Example — dkliadt hi darlAr p 
lirimo Uiwlr as much as is necessary, so much take Harnddn, 

lihe as — so Example — hamddn n'l us hamdun i hke as thou art 
60 am I Hamro^ what sort, as dd hamto IvCd'i nre^ what sort of horse 

15 this ? 


ADJECTrVUS 

The adjectives’ pieccde the nouns they qualify, and undeigo no 
change foi gendei or number nf cdse, as hid an ate, a stout man — 
li-i'dan atmii, a stout woman Some adjectives are modified by the 
addition of certain particles denoting either inciease or diminution, 
as handaglh, a good man , sihaiangd handagh, a very good man 
— ehmo rmsar, a httle girl , chuTuxkd masar, a very little girl 


VERBS 

The verbs appear to be more or less irregular m their paradigms 
I had not sufficiant opportumty to examme their structure on an 
extendEsd scale, so as to reduce them to some form of classification, 
and the natives from whom I gathered my information regaiding the 
language had no knowledge whatever of the rules guiding their speech 
The ihffeient tenses offered m the following forms of conjugations have 
been deiived from the rephes to questions requiring answers m the 
present, past, and future respectively, through the medium of the Persian 
language, and I trust they may be found generally correct 

The infimtive ends lu ina, and is often used as a verbal noun 
Example — jang hming aharaf, quarrelling is not good (or proper) — rdst 
pdmng skar e, speakmg the truth is good (or nght) The infinitive sign 
Vi generally added to the loot, which is the same as the imperative, 
as hin, go , hinmg, to go — Jiarqf, ask , liarafing, to ask- But there 
are many exceptions to this, as har, come , hamng, to come — kar, do ^ 
Iming, to do, &c 
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Some varbs form tbe past tenaaa on a diffaient root to that from 
"wluch tha present tenses are formed, as mil ba seen by tlie hat of veiba 
given at the and of this paper The rules might be easily worked out 
with a httla leisure for then study 

Tiansitives are formad from rntransitivas by inteiposing / between 
the root and infinitive sign, as Lhuhng^ to fear , JcKulfing^ to frighten 
— hanmig^ to changa j hiisjiiig^ to altei — tiUing^ to sit ^ mifing^ to 
SBatj dee 

Causals are formed from these transitives by changing the f to if or 
p/, as LlmlfiTig, to fnghten , Diulifing^ to cause to frighten — tiilfing, to 
seat, tiUAjing, to causa to seat, &c 

The paradigms of the substantive veib, and two intransitive and 
two transitive verbs j are here given as models for all other voids 
Irregulanties aie only to be ascertained by a practical acquaintance 
with the language, but they do not seem to be numerous 

The substantive veib Tmning, ^^to be or become,” is thus con- 
jugated — 

Infinitive Mood — maning — to Ic Agent — manok — hecojner 

Present Pa/rticiple — Etrs-e — hcirtg Past Paaticiple^moh — been 


Impebative Mood 



Singular 


Plui nl 

ni marea 

be thou 

num mabo 

be you 

0 maxB 

let h^m be 

□fk marer 

let them be 


Indicative Mood 




Present 



Singular 


Plusal 

1 ut 

I mn 

nan iin 

vjc aie 

ni MB 

tliou ait 

numma 

you ai e 

0 aiB 0 

hey sliPy IS 

ofk aiar oi 

they aiL 



A 01 ist 



Smgulm 


Plural 

i oaitiit 

1 may bp 

nan asitun 

wc mm] be 

nl aaitna 

thou may cat be 

num aaitiu a 

you may be 

D OBlte 

hey etc may be 

ofk aaitor 

they may be 



Impetfcct 



Singulwi 

“ 

Pluial 

I OEiUt 

I was 

nan oaun 

ue were 

ni abUB 

thou •wast 

num asu^ e 

you were 

0 EiBok 

he, etc was 

ofk ofaor 

they VK 1 e 


Oontinun1nn.c Imnerfect 



Singular 


Phil al 

i maaut 

I ipas being 

non mnjniTi 

wp Wffi e being 

ni masua 

thou wast being 

num maanre 

you were bnng 

0 mosak 

lity etc was being 

ofk ma&oi 

they were being 



Pe7fcct 



Singidar 


Plural 

i masafiut 

I have bem 

nan mosasun 

we haxe been 

ni mHsaaiifi 

thou hast bem 

num moBaam a you have been 

0 mosaa 

he, has been 

ofk masasox 

t/tc2/ have besn 
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Past 

Sm^vXw! Phiial 


I maHunut 

Ihad hcen 

nan maBunun we had been 

ul maauDiiB 

thou hast been 

num ma^unure you had been 

□ maaiinB 

TtCf etc has been 

ofk luaamiBr 

they had been 


Futme Pi eaent 



iSingida.7 


Plural 

1 maipw 

I mil be 

nan maren 

we Will be 

nl morea 

thou unit be 

num marB 7 b 

you mil he 

0 marek 

hCj etc wdl be 

ofk marer 

they uill he 


Future Past 



Singulai 


Plural 

i msvrofc 

I mllhavebeen 

nan maron 

we mil haie been 

111 IDILLOa 

thou wilt have bee?i 

num morD? c 

you wdl have been 

0 maroa 

liPj etc will har? been 

□£k maror 

they %pdl haie been 


TliB mtran&itiva ysiba “to coiqb ” and “to go” ore thus con- 
jugated — 

lT\jin.itLVB Mood — bajung — to rome Atfeat — ^baiok — coma 

Pi chcnt Pwk — bai e — coming Past PavhciplB — ^ba.a — cdttic 


Imteeative Moon 

Singular Plmal 

nl baiak-bar CM/ie num babo cOTtie you 

bsuB ht lim come ofk baa ar ht th&m come 

Indicative Mood 

Present 



Singula'} 


Phti al 

i barBTa 

I am coming 

nan baranu 

uc me ccm.ing 

ni barBsa 

thou art coming 

num barere 

you ai e coming 

o bai9 

he, etc IS coming 

ofk barera 

they are coming 



Aorut 



Singular 


Plwi al 

i bajBw 

I may come 

nan baran 

toe may come 

ni barea 

thoumayeet come 

num bfirBre 

you may come 

0 barek 

he, etc may cojiie 

ofk baiar 

they may come 



Imperfect 



Singular 


Plutal 

i baBUt 

1 came 

nan basun 

we came 

ni bftBua 

thou earnest 

num baaure 

you came 

0 boBok 

he, etc came 

ofk baa Dr 

they came 



Perfect 



Singular 


Plwral 

i baaasut 

I have come 

non baBaaun 

wcliave rome 

nl basoHUB 

thou hast come 

num bafia&nra you have come 

0 basas 

he, etc has come 

ofk baaaaDr 

they haie come 



i^£M# 



Singvlar 


Plural 

i bftBunnt 

Jhadfmnc, 

nan bosunun we had come 

ni baBunus 

thou hadat come 

num baauuure mu had come 

o basuna 

he, etc had come 

ofk baaunor 

they had come 
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Fatmt Pieaent 

Singulm Plui til 


I baraw 

I mU coitie. 

nan baran 

we wiU comtk 

nl baxBB 

thou V/ilt covie 

num biixb? a 

you will come 

u biuak 

lie, etc will come 

ofk barur 

they will come 


Futmc Past 



Singular 


Plwifjl 

1 baiot 

1 will have come 

nan boxan 

we wdl have come 

ni bcvroa 

thou loilt have come 

num bora? a 

you \oill have come 

□ bOiTDB 

he, etc will have come 

□ik barer 

they will have come 


Tho verb “ to go , — 

Jnjinitvbe Mood — Inning — to go Agent — hinok — goer 

Pj G8ent PaHiGiple — ^kde — going Past Pwiiioi>;igU—h 2 n'i — gone 


Impehative Mood 



Sinfjulai 


Plwral 

nl hmak lun go thou 

num bmbn 

go you 

u kie 

let Mm, etc go 

afk kira 

let them go 


Indicative Mood 




Present 



Singular 


Plm aZ 

1 ketwa 

1 am govng 

non kina 

we ate going 

ni kiSaa 

thou aj t going 

num kfb a 

you aic going 

u kiia 

he, etc IS fjoing 

alk kill a 

they ai e going 






Singular 


Plural 

i kdw 

I may go 

naoi k.i.n 

we may go 

nl klb 

thoumayeatgo 

num keid a 

you may go 

a kiiek 

he, etc may go 

afk kiir 

they may go 



Imperfect 

Plwi al 


Singulai 


i bniiit 

I went 

nan binEln 

we went 

ni hinifa 

thou wentest 

num hinif a 

you wmt 

0 Tiiniflr 

he, etc went 

o£k luniir 

they went 


Pe^foct 

Svngulm 


i bin^ut 

I have gom 

nn.n hin^&im 

toe have gone 

ni buiciBUB 

thou liaat gone 

num hiB^flUTa 

you have gme 


he, eic had gone 

ufkluntiaar 

they have gone 



Past 



Singuleer 

Plutal 

1 luQ^iut 

I had gone 

nan hintiTi!^ 

we had gone 

ni bin^uud 

thou hadst gone. 

num himinura 

you had gone 

a hm^pa 

he, etc haiigone. 

afk huiilnDr 

they had gone 


Future Present 



Svnguloj • 

PhiTcil 

i kdw 

I will go 

ni^n 

we wiu go 

nikia 

ihoVi wdt go 

num kdre 

you unit go 

0 kitek 

he, etc wdl go 

afk k^ 

they wiUgo 
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i kot 
ni koa 
D koB 


Si/iffular 


Futui e Past 


I will liaie rfoTie nan kon 

tKov wiU liavt yarn num koj a 
he^ etc wilt leave, gone ofk kui 


Piitdl 

we will have gone 
you will IwiAte gone 
they will have gone 


XhB above may be taken as examples of all intransitive verbs But 
the cliff erent roote fox the present and past tenses can only be acquired 
by practice 

Tlie tiansitxve veiba “ to do ” and to beat are thus conjugated. 


Tke veib to do or make 

Infinitive Mood — ^kanmg — to do^ make Agent — kai ok — does , makei 

Present Pm ticvpU — iL’si-^oing Past Pm tmph — ^kar — done 



Impeeatiyb Mood 



Suigidai 


Plui al 

111 koonk kar do thou 

num kako 

do you 

0 ko 

let huny etc do 

ofk kara 

let them do 


Indicative Mood 




Pi esent 



Smyulm 


Plm al 

1 kava 

1 am doiTig 

non kena 

we are doing 

b 1 kasa 

thou as t doing 

num kt» B 

you aie doing 

0 ka 

he, etc IS doing 

ofk kei a 

they ai e doing 



Aoiut 



Singulai 


Plui al 

1 kav 

I may do 

nan ken 

we may do 

ni koH 

thou mayest do 

num kei & 

you may do 

0 kak 

he, etc imy do 

ofk kar 

they may do 



Impel feet 



Smgula/r 


Plmal 

i kiUBt 

I did 

nan karen 

we did 

ni karaa 

thou didsL 

num kaTBra 

you did 

D karek 

he, etc dvd 

ofk karer 

they did 



Perfects 



Singulwr 


Plural 

i karsBut 

I have done 

mm karsBun 

we have done 

ni kaTBBUB 

thou hast d^ne 

num karaBure you have done 

0 karBsaa 

he, etc haa done 

ofk kateisor 

they have done 



Past 



Singular 


Plural 

i kojenut 

Thad done 

nan karenun we had done 

ni karenus 

* thou hadst done 

num karsnure you had done 

0 korena 

he, etc had done 

ofk karenor 

they had done. 


Putuie Prtse/nl 



Singular 


Plm d 

Ikev 

1 win do 

nan ken 

we wtM do 

ni koa 

thou wiU do 

, num kai b 

you wdl do 

0 kek 

he, etc wH do 

ofk kar 

they imU do 
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Futut B Past 

SfingulcLi PlvLYoil 

] karot I yiill have done nan kaion we tdiU have done 

ni kaTQS ihouwilt hwve dene nnm kaiw o you voiLl have dona 

□ karoB hsj etc will Juiva d<mc ofk karar they will have done 


Tile verb beat or strike '' 

Infinitive Mood — kbaling — to lieat Arjmt — kTialok — 'beateir 

Pie^mt Pwi tmph — kbale — heating Past Pm tiavpU — ^khalk*— beaten 


Impebative Mood 

Singular Plural 

ni khfdt heat thou, nnm khaJliB heai you 

o khale let him heat ofk khalera let them Seat 



Ikdidatiye Mood 




Present 



jSiTigular 

Plural 

i khnl^a 

I am heating] 

nan khalena 

we aie heating 

ni khalBBa 

thou mt heating 

num khalai b 

you are heaUng 

0 kkala 

he, etc tfl heating 

ofk khalera 

they are h?almg 



Aoxisi 



Singulw! 

Plural 

i khalBfV 

I may heat 

nan khaJen 

we may heat 

ni khnlBH 

thou mayest heaU 

nnm khala] b 

you may heat 

n kbalek 

he, etc may heat 

ofk khaler 

they may heat 



Imverfict 



Binguiai 

Phirdl 

i kbalet 

Iheat 

nan kkolkon 

we beat 

ni khuJkBg 

thou heatest 

num halkore 

you heat 

0 khAlk 

he, etc heat 

o£k khalkei 

they heat 



Perfect 



JSingidar 

Plural , 

i kbalemit 

I have heaUm 

nan khalBBun 

we have beaten 

ni khaleauB 

thou hast heaten 

num khalBeniro 

you ham beaten 

D khalesaB 

he, Etc has beaten 

nfk khalBfioi 

they hare beatm 



Past 



iSingulai 

Plural 

i khalennt 

/ had beaten 

nan kkalBnun 

we had heaten 

ni khalenUB 

iJum hadst heoiten 

num khalsnurB 

you, had heaten 

0 kh^eiiB 

he, etc hadheateen, ofkkkalBnoT 

they had beaten 


Future Present 



Singular 

Plural 

i khalav 

I mil beat 

nan khalen 

wcuydlbeat 

ni kholsB 

thou wilt beat 

num khalsTB 

you unll heat 

□ khalek 

he, etc vnU heat 

□fk khaler 

ihry uhU beat 


2 I 
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1 khalot 
ni kholob 
n kdloe 


'Butu.y e Pcwf 

^ViiquLa.1 Plural 

I will heaten nan khalon wc will Aaie ttate.n 

thou wilt hai}Q Jjeatcfb num. khalo? c you wiU haie beaten 

hCj Uc will have beatm ofk khalai they will have beaten 


Tii0 passive voice of transitive veibs is formed by conjugating the 
past participle with, the substantive veib mamngj “ to be ” Thus — 


Injinitwe Mood, — kkn-lk miming — to be beaten 
Pn&sent Participle — klialk aia — being beaten 
Past Pm tic^ple — khalk maa — been beaten 

Imperative Mood 


^ingidai 

ni khalk moieEi be thou beaten 
0 khalk maie be he, etc beaten 


Pluiaf 

num khalk maho be thou beaten 
ofk khalk maiei be they beaten 


Intucative Mood 


Smqul ai 

i khalkut J am beaten 

ni khalkua then wrt benign 

[) khalk 8 he, etc is beaten 


Pte&ent 

Plm al 

nan khalkmi we aie beaten 

num khalkm e you m e beaten 
r)fk khnlkajer they an s beaten 


Singular 


Imperfect 


PVwi al 


i khalk aaut 
ni khalk aauia 
D khalk asak 


I was beaten nan khalk osun 

thou wast beaten num khalk asu? b 
Tie, etc was beaten ofk khalk as or 


ue uefie beaten 
you wei c beaten 
they were beaten 


SnngnlaT 


Perfect 


PVwitd 


i khtillr masaBut 
ni khalk masiLBUB 

D khalk Tnapapi 


I Aave been beaten nan khal k maboBim we have been beaten 
thou hatst been betden num khalk masasu? e you have been beaten 
he, etc has been beaten ofk khalk maBaaor Siey have been beaten 


Past 

Bingulai Phircl 

1 khalk maaunut 1 had been beaten nan khalk maaunun we hod been beaten 

ni khalk maaunuB thouhadst been beaten numkhalkmaBunme you had been beaten 
0 khalk masune hc,eto hadbeenbeaten ofk khalk moBun or they hadbem, beaten 


Futfwi e Pi esenf 

iSi/ignlat Plw nl 

i khalk marew / will be beaten nan khalk maren 

nl khalk maieB thou wilt be beaUn num khalk mare? a 

D khalk mai-ak he, etc imllbe beaten ofk khalk marar 


ue mil be beaten 
youvnll be beaten 
they Will be beaten 


The qther tenses can be supplied ficm the paradigm of the substan- 
tive verb Negation is aspresaed by interpcamg / oi a/" between the 
first two syllablea of the verb, as b^arew, I will not come — Jeafardo, 
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lia did not do it — i Utor ajut^ I am not blind — d{l Imem 0 liech rjdJiaii 
hafaroty lia mil naver have done thia daed — tii Vif€.\ thou wilt not 
give ’I Piohibition la exprasaad by 01 ma, don’t, placed befora the 
imparativB, aa naha?, da not — ma Limit, do not beat Cut the I is 
also uaad m an imparativa sense, as Th&pi majwrew, may you not be 
ill — p%, apeak , paf, don’t apeak — lea, do, Lafa ox Lapa:, don’t 

With noiina negation is expressed by dfah added to the woid^ as 
Jor-afak, not well, sick — nydm-afah, not justice, unjust — zoi afaL, not 
strong, weak 


ADVERBS 


The adverbs are very numerous, and include mterjectiona and pre- 
positions The adverbs of time ore the following and others — 


^haa, nemer 
padt[, again 
zti, quickly 
m^d, 

wakhti, 607 Zy 
madlnd, laic 
lift gumilQ, suddenly 
barvakht, always 
liBch yekht, at no tune 
gdhos, evffi 


chi vakhta‘?-ki, 70^671 
hamo-vakht, then 
agi-aei-vakht, 'iometvmea 
haide, ffuery day 
asit-jdi, once 
11 at ]dr, i/UJice 
muait-]tlT, tin ice 
hdz ]dr, often 
BVfMQj/oiTneilg 
iwal, at first 
akhir, at last 
begih, this pveniTifj 


ano, tJH-day 
pag^, to-mvirow 
palme, day ajtefi to-ituyii ow 
kdle, thiee days hsnee 
daro, yesleftday {day 
mulkhada, dayhefoieyester 
ktimulkhud d, tin ee days ago 
DUD -nan, to mght 
manjan, midday 
nim-Bhah, mudniyM 
peahin, /orenoon 
digoT, aftetTwm 


The adverbs of place are the following and others — 


burzd, ahoie 
ehef, helow 
muHti, tcfoi e 
padiie, hehincl 
tabtl, 77101^6 
pesbibE, outside 
khmk, Tiear 
mur, far 


ddde, here 
eda, then c 

67 B, th&i c 
ai dda, whei e ^ 
hamangi, then e 
bailing, as fai as 
ardkdi, sofai 


monl, opposite 
to, with 
te, 171, up to 
k^tum, on, upon 
dd.piii^, this side 
Qph^, thai side 
chjinnfln, all sides 
Rntmur, howfa'i * 


The adverbs of (quantity are the following and others — 


bdiz, ttjucA, 1,61 y many 
moohit, liUU, few 
heob, noTie 
gird, 007710 


baa, 671 ough 
at lionD much * 
akhodi, as much fi? 
djCkbadr, bd murh 


bai, ei}ff}y 
bira, only, me) ely 
bar-ant, whaixajef} 
bBcbrfi, nothmg 


Other adverbs are the following, conjunotions and inteqectiona — 


antai, why > 
ho-hin, yes 
ab^ 710 
vale, hut 
hanoJiDn, perhaps 
ki, iluxt 


are, holloa f 
biebde, alas f 

woTidearful * 
armin, pity f 
bn.TYl^ ar«0 
lekin, but 


gw^ebim, indeed t 
jdgai, iTistead gf 
mat, Zeav 0 ofl doiCt / 
parffe, ybr sake of 
agar, if 
bagbair, eoscept 


The days of the week are the same as in Persian, and so are the 
cardinal numheis, with the exception of the first three These are 
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oiiQ j iratj two j miuiitf thrao TIlq rest are cMij tom, 2)cnhj, 
live, lisc 

The ordinals and fractious ars as follows — 


iwal 

elo 

nm’sbiimku 

•Lliarmikii 


first 

second 

third 

fourth, and bo on 


nini 

pdn]]4^ 


tt qua'i’Ur 

hJf 

tin cL-quiLJ tei a 
one atul (I quai Cei 


BUAHOE VOOABULAEY 
Last of nouns in common use — 

PAHTa OF THE Body and SECfBBTioNS 


ka/iiin, head 

nargat, windpipe 

talif, sole 

klippii, Jihull 

sma, chest 

dd, arm 

mill, li7 am 

khad, hi east 

euru'ah, elbow 

chugli, nape 

gWiU, nipple 

tdf, cubit 

uhambiL, wi tst yoLso k^/ ) 

iitoL 

kiipi, shoalden 

Likh, throat 

pital^, hladdione 

dd, hand 

peebdni, foi ahead 

torkb, wi input 

talai, palm 

kbush, temple 

pahlii, 7 ih, Jiank 

U-iffliigei, toe 

khaf, cor 

ba], back 

zil, nail 

khan, eye 

mukh, loin 

phif, lung 

bhirwtl, eyebrow 

BaghiLB, buttosk 

ust, heait 

khEumikil, cydid 

phid, belly 

phid, bomach 

mich^h, eyelash 

phdtj 7la.^pZ 

letlng, tnicstiaci 

did, pupil 

ldJi[Z, penis 
guud, tshticle 

]agar, livei 

hilmas, nose 

zdk, gall bladdei 

gidnz, nohti d 

phuni^ utiuB 

zaidiii, gall, bile 

kaldk, cheek 

phda, vulva 

diloi, spleen 

hil, mouth 

idu, thigh 

gurda, khdivey 


ktiiC^, hi p 

pujhii, Ztair 

zanti, chin» 

khond, 1,71^ 

bil, sikin 

davi, tongue 

dluikan, kneecap 

ad, jiesh 

gutulli, gullet 

pinni, leg 

tiiKinf, fat 

dancMn, tooth 

phanj, calf 

ditar, blood 
plUlt, milk 

daad^ntiElsd, gwm 

ruitj foot 

mon, Jhce 

ku?i, heel 

tdhng, spittle 

badan, body (cz^ao ]du) 

mijol, aMe 

khdiuik, teais 

ohuron, uanne 

hod, bone 

khet, sweat 

kinftl, duny [alao pliij 

Tiah, beaid 

khel, fsoer 

kiah, matter, p^us 

"bmilt, mustache. 

^d^ olwe 

ttla, flatus 

piahkav, nnglet 

NoTTNa OF EsrATiDNainp 

kaak, dead 

, ifce 

bandagh, man 

b^v, father 

biilziit, brother's child 

zd'ifa, vtoman 

lummA, mother 

khwilizit, sutet'h chdd 

are, husba/nd 

ilnm, bro^)>er 

pajhzit, coushU 

arwat, loife 

ir, sister 

iWAipatsi nod uncleand aunt 

m&r, son 

bdvd, t<^herl 

tdU, maternal uncle and 

maaar, daughter 

mother 1 

pira, grandfather [aunt 

balJa, gmndmiother 

khady^, haie 

brother I 

ohunakd^ cMd 

adi, aiAterl 

giandckdd 
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Names df Oenaments, Clothing, ikc 


hotit, QTMimmt 
tibiz, cha/iTTb 
chlifllav, si{/net-7iti[/ 
tik, Beal 
panra, mr-nng 
Ilk, Bar-di^ 
phulo, nose 9 mg 
duir, peail iing 
]amak, gold ring 
fj outlet 
tauc, necklet 
□handanliir, necklave 
daflwina, wnrikt 
bdhlnk, iyiacelet 
kaugaTU, vyi laUet 
pdd^k, anklet 
khill, mole 
Burnici, ege-hlALok 
Bliefkj &ge hlackpm 
miSii-rukh, mii 1 07 


ZUlf, DU7l 
gBB^ 7 inglet 
iBZ, plait 
^d, clothes 
kdB, shirt 
kiift, tlanhetfdt 
feliarwdl; t7 ousn s 
cliLikbi^ cloak 
pDStin, /u7 coat 
kbyrij maist Tuantle 
uaukhtd, 'm26t eai/i 
top, cap 
dasitdi, tujian 
niDcliaTl, shoe 
litar, shppei 
niDza, 6ooi 
ohliawat, sandal 
daagala, gluue 
kliDut, blanket 
thappur, 7it£r 


khatj lied 
lelit, covet let 
cudb, sheet 
bili&ht, pilloia 
hhop, TuattresB 
shfl, shawl 
kattir, inat 
kdnt, ca7pe^ 
banimj heddvng 
01 i, house 
kUdi, shed 
bibt, wall 
bdm, 7 oof 
daiich, dooi 
daiiclik, window 
liaweli, cuvLit 
baiim, inanmge 
diahtfL-, bi idc 
n.io-zimi£Ei, JnvdegiQonv 
mahi, dow)y 


Househohd Stoees and Domestiu Utensils 


gheklla, com 
nut, four 
pirieb, l&ntds 
biriD}, 7 ice 
bat, cooked rvee 
Idiulam, wlveat 
t^hanlcy 

makal, Indum com, maize 
ztirab, millet 
jtiAil, Tmllet 
pliug, wheat at 7 ww 
karab, mame sti aw 
bz, nee s^aw 
tambdkh, tohaoco 
ddi, wood 

khu&hdd, covj-duTig 
pogh, chaicoal 
kulE, lock 
kilid, key 
zamzii, chain 
okiidgli, candte 


badi, tu7 tnemc 
beb, salt 

pilpil, p^pe? 
plmiz, onwn.3 
thilm, gailiG 
lawang cloves 
ziro, caictway 
mavlz, rauinb 
tel, oil 

boimag dates 
iiagb, md 
kba&sl, ’butter 
ei, fat, tallow 
gbarasb, iruifo? buitC] 
p^blt, imlh 
dahlj CU1 ds 
purwdblt, whey |^) 
paebiruk, creaTti (2) 
panir, cheese 
tJtirlit, 'hard cheese 
kli^sun, butf^mdk 


khdii, coiTidyin 
Duskhal, hand KiiU 
ttiTH, basket 
lotb, bag 
khiii, hmvpei 
gotbri, sack 
chha^a, bucket 
diUo, 'zoa£e9’-ji(ti 
kballi, ^ri9 
kunza, jfEar/ow 
kisagb, bowl 
bhal^j big bowl 
t(ls, fyap 

Biml, cQpp& tray 
karakn, wooden dish 
lui, pot 

kuno, large pot 
kbp, saucepwth 
ga9oh, earthen ^ar 
kdlik, paiV or pew* 
kabud, earthen pot 


Dumebtig Animals and Implements 


hlib, horse 
midyin, Ttiare, 
naty^Ln, a^oZZicm 
kiUTB^ coll 
Utik, tad 
buebk^ mane 
muade 
lidb, dung 
bdob, co?^ 
biflh, ass 
kbachai, mu2e 


dbaggi, cow 
rgrb, calf 
k^rigar, bull 
kbar^, ox 
mebi, bv0odo cow 
goBiUa, buffalo calf 
Bdnda, hiffah bull 
mde-kbad, TJtdder 
mai, he-gooi 
hot, she goat 
daggar, kul (ako babl) 


bakbta, ram 
HUT, ewe 
Bdr, lamb 
kbur, she^ 
shw^agb, shepherd 
ramagb, /i« d, flock 
ged, sh£opfold 
Bunimb, horse hoqf 
ghankala, oZotwn hoof 
k^, wool 

draeani, goats^ Imr 
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bdngOj cccA; 

kdohak, dofj 

ingumen, lunieyemnli 

kukur, Atj» 

ktitrl, pup 

mam, wax 

clitiri, cAic/ten 

pishl, cat 

kakj flea 

bycla, tug 

Lalj ? at 

bo9, louse 

para, ftaiTier (alao path) 

kapot, pigetm 

nshk, a louse-mi 

binzil, imig 

giiD]i£ihk, Bpairoii 

m augur, hug 

haddl, sjim 


jolagh, Hpider 

heal, 

paaha, musguito 

phli, worm 

pAujj, claw 

mung’M, wasp ('^) 

poghut, ^log 

grnijl, Cl op 

makiab, hee 

telt, scoi peioa 

ojailnt, gizvfid 

slmhd, hoaey 

moiink, wid 


AaniCTTIiTUKE AND IMPLEMENTS 


curda, fldd 

EifUl, lice field 

hildr, date ti ce 

Lbgdr, Imd 

kholum, ip7wc£« 

tftk, ^ine 

miEih, evuith 

Bti, Itailey 

augdr, g/ape 

liobakh, mnd 

mokai, maiz? 

fidf, apple 

khal, stone 
phurf, clod 

zdrat^ millet 

bihi, guince 

piiiflb, TmlUt 

zarddlu, apricot 

cLhib, twif 

kuD]id, sesame 

alucha, plum 

laug.b-, jflough 

kao^jda, cotton plant 

aUalgam, tui mp 

khamir, shai e [also pliUi) 

gDgia, cotton pod 
kakra, cotton seed 

giizu, caiJot 

]ugh, yoLe 

turb, radish 

bal, spade 

pumba, cotton uonl 

kaiam, cahhage 

liishl, 8icl,le 

uspufit;, luccine 

pothefi hs 

kken, Jim i aic 

roding, majddm 

kutikh, melon 

oliarckak, pitchfoi L 

iambi, Ihoe 

pimaz, onion 

mifla, Tollefr 

khashdd, manuie (^) 

thum, garlyi 

dhtiD, well 

jaJ, 

Asms and Abmour 

kdraz, aqueduct 

zaghtD, swmd 

bil, how 

tufak, musket 

i^par, shdd 

sum, wriow 

kimddgh, stock 

iiey»,gh, noccc? 
p4^, jtich, 

kamdnohDl, dnng 

poJita, mateA 

katdir, \n\fe 

bdrdt, powdci 

duh 

much, fi^ 

miikh-bii, helt 

hizak, leaiha milK churn 

□hilgal, Imiha waUr-hottU 

sikh, lamiod 


Elements and Minerals 

dbarati, earth 

pas, thwnder 
brashnd, hghtnmg 

hisuii, gold 

haw4, ew7 
kbtflthai, five . 

piliim, silver 

eubh^ mommg 

Bhiu, VI on. 

dir, woUer 

maaijau, noon 

mifl, copper 

hiaa, adies 
]haui]al, jtame 

Bbdm, ot/envng 

surf, Zead 

haft- do, week 

sine 

molh, miohe 

tdwaa, month [also til) 

birmjf 6^06? 

duhun, soot 

sdl, year 

kalii, tin 

del, sun 

att^, spiinff 

Burm^ antimony 

tdbe, moon 

ahir, summer 

gokm% sulphur 

iBt£r, star 

irlcha, autumn 

phitki, alum 

jhftmar, clomi 

Huhal, winter 

ahora, nvtre 

phir, ravn 

sekha, shade* 

beh, salt 

jur, mist 

phudl, cold 

totf, hlus mtriol 

barf, mo 10 

bBsiSni, heat 

mu^ kuah, wrsfmc 

baifiobk, hail 

mash, mouTitam 

harm, oTpwveffit 

ehaonamba, deio 

lak, vmurdaxn pass 

feroza, tur^tnse 

yakh, ice 

dan^ defiU 

Ukh, glassh^ 
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tdhD, wind 

shikh, hdl peak 

eiindb, mercury 

aham^l, n(rrih mind 

taldx, liiU slope 

lator-khal^j^tn^ 

Uttar, storm 

putdg, hiU shirt 

fnldd, sleel 

liir, sand storm 

chur, gulley 

cbun, lijne 


Arts and Instruments 

drakhoiL, carpefnJter 

^kmgar, hlalksmdh 

kumbdr, pottet 

taah, adze 

zflxgar, goldsm^h 

lachak, day 

mekhchli, hammier 

iBgddn, furnace 

charkh, patterns wheel 

ara, saw 

dhamo^ IdlonDs 

miahi, pottery 

mocbinak, tiDeems 

QindAD, anvil 

koil, Wearer 

kh^z, shears 

kudina, hammer 

razdn, loom. 

Blla^ needle 

mekh, nail 

iras, comb 

daflk^ thread 

para, wedge 

lorl, mwsicmn 

rez, cord 

oharkb, grindsttme 

danidma, drum 

cdynohl, stnssors 

anblir, forceps 

eittok, dancer 

clut, leather strap 

taiar, hatcjiet 

ehutdr, pipe 


Natural Objects and Sentiments 


ds, sun 
sta/r 

nokh, neto moon 
ttlbe , moon 
moun^in 
plam 
chuJi, hvrd 
dajnikht, tree 
kha.l rocJe 
kargd, rawne 
tang, strmt 
]al, rwer 
chol, desert 


tdt, imilherry 
gwan, piatacia 


hapurs, ^imvper 
kha^, olive 
pish, duiarf-poJm. 
lulir, date palm 
Tnrrij taTTiAnsk 
kablaar, sdhadora 
piflBl, jv^uhe 
khaler, cappa/ns 


kharagi cc^tropis 
jai 7 ar, oleander 


IM 

kutt^m^ nestk 
wA(idb, wtoTe 

Inl, rook 
kuiilgh, GTOfUli 
aket, tiger 
Ivljftleglia, leopard 


dam iinngun, /oiigrwfi 
khuliaun, fear 
kuakun, d^th 
■bingun, Kungen 
muMs, ikvrst 
phiidi, cold 
bastinlj heat 
cakar, anger 
paalienKlnl, i egret 
gham, sorrow 
annin, grvef 
pooMt*, lieVplmncss 
faryid, eomplaint 


dildwarl, cowrage 
khdahi, goy 
lagori, cmardXinus 
thap, wonmd 
milch, Mow 
dakka, skove 
ghut, prod 
^hap^t, 
bdz halk, Mss 
tawir, oall 
mar^m, shoul 
hoghink, soMnny 
fnakhtnl^ laughing 


Names op Trees and Plants 


]ag, poplar^ 
marr, mimosa 
asi ^ b’.fg 
ahark, r/uzfflut 
z^iir, mesereon 
horn, ^hedra 
ndrom, ephedra 
musunduk, liquomoe (?) 
Bh^paattTj indigo-fern 
ahinz, hedysarmu 
kotor, wdd almmd. 

TrTiarHftrriAJ ij Wri^lMa 


kiB^nkdr, pegarnmn 
mungalij sdUola (?) 
kina^ caroxylon 
b^dl, andbis (?) 
ggm^, ai^ndo 
khjfaum, andropogon 
rit^ohk, spfurge^ 
shenilo, zarytiphyUum 
pipll 

pajiirband, wdAhiaina. 
byh, grass , 

mai ’ A , drylnosrni 


N amtm 07 Birds and Beasts 


bdib, owt 
jkirk^bf, sutdllow * 
ciharz, histard 
kapot^ t 


ibkdoj partS'idgSi Ghii^k 
^hAii]j ’Wild daok 
jttrtird^ikdi&r, mtUure 
^ D 6 a % 
el3y morf ' 
koplnijar# pariridge , 
kf^Atn, likldpig 
hAmf j wdd goatk 
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Idiarm^ 

nor, mungoo'ie 
hill, *tat 

goikbai, wdd ass 

kaftdr, hyena 

khazmil, gazelle 

tohf ja>ctal 

sarkdk, tmUnse 

matbj mafc mdrTJior 

ahp^ fox 

sbab pmk, bat 

hat, female mdrJdior 

nch, Sear 

mala^, locust 

khir, mid sheeps Trial c 

bolHij monkey 

snake 

kurdtl, lizard 

gati, wild sheepj female 

muTTl!!, Tiaie 

6hdk, Aom 

gor£B/, hadget 

tehlt, scorpion 

Bil, skin 


Adjectives Commonly in Use 

mon, llac^ 

Boltht, hard 

mntkiin, old 

pIliTin, 1oh^te 

khulkon, soft 

puzkun, new 

khaniD, 77 sen 

durnsht, 9 ough 

t^rma, daak 

khiaun, 9 ed 

iwir, smooth 

roshtlrak, hiight 

pusUcun, yellow 

blngAn, hu/Lgi \j 

mnr, /a? 

s^uld, grey 

mal^, ^visty 

khurk, Tieai 

mil, hlue 

waaum, full 

BhaTD, good 

chat, crooked 

Bun, csi^ipty 

gendo, bad 

r^st, straight 

khuban, heavy 

bah^dnr, bold 

'b^un, hot 

Bubuk, light 

lag or, tfitmi 

phuden, cold 

zait, qutek 

hanen, sweet 

b.iiim, dry 

mad^m, shno 

khiirBu, 8OV1 

pflun, wet 

bdz, much 

talkh, bittai 

murgliim, l^yi\q 

machit, httl? 

tuiun, acTid 
buizo, tall 

gwand, uliQit 

bala, la^tge 

kuohd, hioad 

chuno, small 

mandar, short 

tang, noflrow 

pir, dd 

khor, blind 

biHon, thick 

wamti, yonng 

kar, deaf 

ushkon, thin 

kbad, deep 

g^nk, mad 

tez, sihaip 

ahef, sKalloiP 

gung, dumb 

kiin^, Hunt 

aiztiii, dimp 

abiKkk, lean 

bnkmati, obedient^ 

gir^n, dear 

hidan, fat 

iiiflt, T^ht 

jnr, Uidl 

manff, lame 

ch^p, left 

niw, nek 
tanilk^ shMn 

VEEBS 

lahLwi, gieedy 

malldk, opener 

dhakkdk, hxdsi 


The verbs ui CDininon nso nxe hare given in alphabetLoel order As 
a guide to conjugation on the paradigms already given, the forma of 
the loot and present and past tenses are added The imperative is in 
the second person plural, and the present and past tenses m the thud 
person sing^ar 


English 

iNPnrcnvE 

jMF£aA.T!VE 

Preswp 

Past 

xd^andon 

iling 

flbo 09 ilabo 

IIb d 7 Hate 

flene or il 

db<ywnd 

b^z-mamng 

b^-mabo 

b^-RTB 

bis mas 

abuse 

kmng 

kmbo 

kinte 

kir 

accept 

holing 

halbo 

halB 

balk 

adhere 

liching 

lichibo 

hobs 

hob 

adorn 

zeb timn^ 

zab'tibo 

tiro 

tlB 

aUat 

bakhahing 

bEikhshbo 

bakhghe 

bakbsh 

edter 

haramg 

haraibg 

horBo 

bars 

afTlUB 

raamg 

TOBlbo 

lose 

ras 

ask 

haiahng 

harafobo 

harafe 

baraf 

assaidt 

hidsh-kamung 

brdah-kaoD 

hrdab-kfl 

brdsb kar 


T 
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INPINITIVL 

iMpanATiVE 

rivEbhNT 

PAbP 

awdka 

Ijosh mamng 

babh mab d 

ba<ib cue 

boBhiniui 

await ^£ee4) 

htlnmg \ 

honbo 

hoi a 

hor 

hecfynie 

mamng 

mab 3 

a» p p 

mas 

heat 

khaling 

khalbo 

khale 

khalk 

leg 

pmt2mg 

piurfba 

pmeZe 

pmd 

hego% to 

vodl manmg 

yadi-mcibo 

vadi aia 

vadi mas 

hegin 

shnrd kamug 

bhuiu kabo 

aliuiii-ke 

Bhurd-kai 

hemd 

cZdI kanmg 

t2ul kabu 

do\ ka 

cZdI kar 

hind 

tafing 

tofbo 

tafa 

taf 

His 

dalmg 

dalbo 

r1n.la 

dal 

hleat 

lakLiing 

lolilibcj 

loIilQ 

Lilili 

hhuo 

logiDg 

lagbg 

laga 

lag 

hod, a 

bdkng 

ba^bij 

biuae 

bits 

hoilj n 

JDshmg 

jtiabbo 

joeho 

josh 

h aid 

goHog 

gufbo 

gofe 

gof 

hring 

bataimg 

habbj 

hato 

has 

hreah 

piraghing 

puabo 

pllB 

pnogh 

hrecLtlie 

uf kiuiuig 

uf-Vabii 

Ilf ka 

uf kar 

bring 

liiUing 

hallio 

hale 

hoik 

hum 

hDbkmg 

lio^lib □ 

hoeJia 

hash 

hm St 

cbiling 

□hilbo 

chile 

ohil 

hury 

oabr kamDg 

oabi kibo 

□abr ko 

aahrkoi 

huy 

saud^-haliDg 

aaudi-halbD 

baurll-halo 

sauiM'halk 

Cain 

taw&r-komug 

taWiSa-kabu 

tawtii ka 

tawtii kaj 

cany 

danmg 

donbo 

daiB 

dai 

cast 

biting 

bitibo 

bite 

bit 

€arv6 

kiahking 

ki^hba 

kibha 

kishk 

catofi 

haling 

haLbo 

hale 

halt 

clothe 

borflug 

berbo 

herfa 

half 

coiUeci 

muoh-knniiig 

much kabu 

much ka 

much-kai 

come 

bamng 

babo 

hiia 

bas 

conceal 

dhakiug 

dhabo 

dhake 

rlb^l- 

Cook 

bismg 

binba 

blTB 

biB 

coj^late 

hamng 

hanbo 

hana 

ban 

cough 

jhakiug 

]liakabu 

ihoke 

ihak 

hiB^b kai 

comi 

hifiilb ^niug 

hiaiib-bibu 

liiadb ko 

COV&i 

dhoJuug 

dbakbo 

dhake 

dhak 

ciy 

hoghing 

hoghbo 

haye 

hogh 

cut 

hormg 

Imibo 

hoiB 

har 

datwe 

ndoh-kaning 

ndoh kabo 

nitch-ka 

Uiioh-kai 

deceive 

refing 

ref bo 

refp 

raf 

dw 

kahing 

kahbo 

kaha 

kah 

dig 

kad-khulmg 

kad-khaJbo 

kadkhola 

kad-kholl; 

dvcide 

bakhslnng 

bakhshbo 

bakh^he 

bakheh 

d) aw 

kaBlung 

kaslibo 

kofiha 

koah 

df earn 

tdgh khan mg 

tdgb-kbmbo 

tdgh-khcLUB 

tiigh<khan 

dnnk 

dii kuniug 

dir-kubo 

dir kuna 

dir-kun 

dtqp 

ohakuig 

ohakbo 

□boka 

chak 

dw^l 

do 

i{L-mamng 

kanmg 

]i£ mabu 
kabo 

ore 

]ilinas 

kar 

eat 

kimmg 

kubo 

kuna 

kua 

endure 

IfnalnTig 

kaihbo 

koaha 

koah 

enter 

tahti baxung 

bahti-babu 

tohti-bare 

tohti-baa 

escape 

ahhntiiig 

□hhuibo 

chhute 

□hhul) 

empty 

xnnBun kanmg 

mufiun-kabo 

muBun ka 

muBuU'kav 

fall 

tommg 

tambo 

toma 

tarn 

fear 

khulmg 

khulbo 

khula 

khul 

fee 

neiing 

nerbo 

nere 

ner 


btfl-kaiung 

bdlkabo 

bdl-ke 

bfl-kar 

fight 

jang-kanmg 

jong-kabn 

jang-ka 

jang-kar 


2 K 
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English 

Infinitive 

Imperative 

PshflENT 

Pa^iT 

Jill 

pur-kamug 

pur-k^h 0 

pui-ks 

Jim -kar 

forbid 

rad kaning 

rad-kaho 

lad ko 

lad-kar 

forget 

y«ld-limiiig 

yid-hiiho 

yid bira 

ydd-bir 

ba^bk 

Jorgwt 

ba'^likiDg 

boahkbo 

b ^bko 

foi soJlg 

Iling 

lib a 

lie 

11 

JrigKtm 

kh.iiIi&Dg 

khulitho 

khuHfa 

kbiilif 

fry - 

bhugi kaemg 

bhugl-kaho 

bbugi-ka 

bhugl-kai 

follow 

randa^ hmmg 

ronclai-hmbo 

randai kia 

landoi-bm 

gallop 

dudefing 

dudafbn 

dudafe 

dudaf 

gatJh^ 

muah-koiQing 

muoh-kab u 

mueb-ka 

muah-kai 

get up 

bELsh nmniug 

bafih mabo 

bosh aiB 

bash mas 

give 

tmmg 

tinho ai tibo 

tiie 

tis 

VO 

blDlDg 

hinbo 

kaa 

bin 

gt azQ 

khwdhng 

khwdfbo 

kbwEtfa 

kbwlf 

grind 

nufling 

nuEibo 

niiaa 

nua 

qi owl 

bdiahigbing 

b^hdibo 

blBb^ba 

bdsb^b 

gueju 

Bami-kaumg 

sam.1 kabo 

gainil-kB 

aamtl-kai 

hang 

laronj-kaoiDg 

]aion]-kabo 

laiDQj-ke 

lai onj-kai 

happen 

taming 

tambo 

tame 

tarn 

have 

toning 

tonbi) 

tore 

ton 

hear 

bin mg 

bmbj 

bn a 

bm 

hide 

dhaking 

dhakb □ 

dbaka 

dbak 

hold 

tanmg 

tunba 

tore 

ton 

hug 

gwai haling 

gwoi-halbo 

g\\ ar bale 

gwaa -balk 

inqiii'i e 

haiaflng 

baiilebo 

baiafa 

liiiraf 

itcfi 

klidimg 

khiibo 

kbata 

kbilr 

join 

much tming 

muoh-tiba 

mneb-tn a 

much tiB 

keep 

mgilh toning 

mg^ tonbo 

nigcth-toi a 

nigflh-ton 

kioh 

laghat-khaUug 

laghat-kbalbj 

lagbat-kbala 

laghat-khalk 

kill 

kaahng 

ktUafabo 

kaafe 

kiie 

kiss 

pak-tming 

pak-tibo 

pj,k til a 

pik tiB 

Lies 

buz hiibng 

DU7-balbo 

buz-bola 

buz balk 

knead 

iimchkaning (^) muah-kabo 

miicb-ka 

mucb-kai 

know 

shahing 

ebilbibo 

Bbdba 

Hbdb 

lawpi 

mokhiug 

makbbo 

mnkbo 

makh 

Ing 

ttilhng 

ttilfabo 

ttilfe 

till 

lead 

dunmg 

dunbo 

duiB 

dur 

leak 

ohuthng 

□biitfeba 

cbutle 

ebut 

learn 

hlfing 

bifbo 

bife 

Mf 

leave 

iimg 

ilbo 

lla 

il 

let go 

lla kanmg 

ila-kabo 

ila ka 

Ua-kai 

he 

diogh’pinmg 

^ drogb-paba 

di Dgb-pQia 

diogh-par 

kch 

chating 

obatebo 

□bate 

obat 

lift 

bafing 

bBfbo 

bafa 

baf 

light 

roshtink tm mg t oahtlnk tih □ 

msbtlnk-tiro 

rasbtlnk-tiB 

listen 

khafing 

kbafbo 

kbafa 

kbof 

live 

zind-manmg 

zind-mabD 

zmd-arG 

ziad-maB 

loathe 

gtmdo-danmg 

gando-danbo 

gondo dale 

gandn dar 

lodge 

look 

ideti mailing 
khonmg 

]^ati mabo 
khanbo 

ilati are 
kbane 

jiati-mas 

kbq.ri 

hie 

gghoilg 

gobebo 

goba 

gob 

make 

kanmg 

kabo 

ka 

kar 

many 

banim-kaning 

bor^m-kabo 

bai^-ke 

bardm koi 

measure 

dilgbing 

d^gbabo 

digba 

digh 

mest 

bumng 

bimbo 

bnre 

bur 

mend 

j or kanmg 

]or-kaba 

jor ke 

]ur kai 

melt 

dir-kanmg 

dir kabo 

dir ke 

dir-kar 

mUk 

bhinng 

bhirbo 

bhire 

bblr 

fTUflJ 

rad-kaiug 

rod-kabo 

lad-ka 

lad-kar 

miaJ 

aw^i-kaning 

awdr kabo 

awilr-ke 

awftrkar 
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E'iQLiaH 

Inpinitiye 

laiPBn \.TiVH 

Phebbnt 

Past 

moue 

surfing 

biirfebo 

BUrfe 

sur 

ojjero 

maling 

niaLbo 

malo 

mal 

OJJBTl 

ithing 

ithibD 

itho 

ith 

posit 

gidring 

gidirebo 

gldUB 

gidar 

piTLCh 

chundit-tiiiing 

Bbundik-tibo 

chundik tiie 

chiindik tis 

placB 

tiilfing 

tdlfabo 

tfilfs 

tdl 

plant 

tikhing 

tikhbo 

tikhs 

tikh 

play 

makhing 

maklibo 

makha 

makh 

pluch 

b suing 

benbo 

bars 

bei 

poLs 

ghut khalmg 

ghut khalbo 

ghut khals 

ghut-khalk 

possess 

daning 

dmbo 

dare 

dai 

pour 

ahilgliing 

bkolbo 

shdghs 

shol 

pull 

kasbing 

kaabbo 

kasha 

ka^h 

push 

dhakka-tining 

dhakka-tibo 

dhakka-tii e 

dhakka tis 

gua^reZ 

Jang kaning 

]ang kabo 

3 ang ka 

lang-kai 

fluestion 

haanng 

haifbo 

haife 

hcuaf 

tain 

dELBing 

dasbo 

dasB 

daa 

raise 

bafing 

haibo 

hafB 

haf 

t each 

laamg 

raabo 

rasa 

las 

9 fail 

khwduing 

kbwitnbo 

khwdnB 

khwdn 

1 cap 

ifiiing 

rtlibo 

idie 

nii 

9 edirue 

tfigb-maruTig 

ttigh-mabo 

tfigh-are 

tugh mas 

9 etennus 

obilmiig 

ohinbD 

cbiina 

□hia 

TecdlUet 

ydd-tiling 

yXd-tilbo 

ydd-tila 

ydd-tdk 

reniittcZ 

ydd tmiug 

ytfi tibo 

ydd-tii a 

yid-tifl 

9 

clihutfing 

chbutfebo 

chhutfa 

chhut 

rgsrt 

lad kGunng 

rad kabo 

rad ke 

rad kai 

mi 

dam-rlanmg 

dam danbo 

dam daiB 

dam-dar 

7 £ 9 na%n 

manzil maning 

manzil mabo 

manzil aiB 

manzil-ma^ 

jinae 

pllmg 

pilbo 

pile 

pfi 

tepd 

liy-kamng 

hy-kaba 

hy-ka 

hy-kni 

respire 

dam-ka'skmg 

dam-kabh-bo 

dam kasha 

dam kashk 

9 eiii^Ti 

bwamg 

haifiebn 

hniBB 

hoi a 

ride 

Buwflr mailing 

auwda-maba 

euwdi-ai e 

Buwdi mas 

t\se 

bafih. maning 

bash maba 

bash-oiB 

bash mas 

9 o& 

duzdi kamng 

dnzdi kabo 

duzdi ke 

duzdi kai 

7 o?Z 

rsdetiug 

rsdatebo 

redeta 

radat 

9 ub 

mushking 

mushkbo 

musbke 

mushk 

9 un 

h olma-kanin g 

halma^kabo 

holma-ka 

halma kai 

say 

pdmng 

pdbo 

pdiB 

pdr 

acaiter 

khasing 

khasbo 

^asB 

khas 

scrape 

hashing 

tidshbo 

trdBha 

trish 

scratch 

kMrfing 

khdifebo 

khdrfe 

khdraf 

seat rh 

poimg 

paibo 

paiB 

poji 

tee 

kbaning 

khanbo 

khojiB 

khan 

seek 

buning 

hunbo 

hura 

hur 

seize 

phuling 

phulbo 

phula 

phul 

sell 

aaudd-kaning 

saudd kabo 

Saudi ka 

saudd<kar 

send 

rdhi'kanmg 

1 ClM kabo 

rdhi-ke 

rdhl kar 

seto 

mfiglimg 

mdghbo 

mfighe 

mligh 

shave 

sbolfing 

sliolfabo 

sholfa 

sholaf 

shiriB 

loah-tirung 

loshtibo 

TDsh'ftire 

robh-tiB 

shive? 

Urzmg 

larzbo 

IdTze 

larz 

sTiOiit 

m or^xn-kAumg 

mardm'kabo 

mardm-ka 

mardm-kar 

shut 

tafing 

tafbo 

tafe 

taf 

sing 

sha’ir pslning 

sha’ir-pdbo 

sba^u-pdre 

sha’u-pdr 

sit 

tiiling 

tfisbo 

tils a 

ttis 

sleep 

tdgh'kaning 

tdgh kabo 

tdgh ke 

ttigh-kar 

sUp 

lughu^t-baling lugbusht-kEdbo 

lughushb'hala 

lughusht-halk 

seat 

tfilfing 

tdlfabo 

td-UB 

tdlaf 
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Enqlisq 

iNFINmE 

IurPE RATIYE 

PcE^iEM 

Past 

B7h^ 

nich tming 

nich-tibo 

nioh-tiro 

nioh tiB 

BOIQ 

danfing 

doafabo 

djLsfa 

daBcif 

appal 

hit kaning 

hit-kabo 

hlt-kc 

bit-kar 

apill 

bholing 

ahnlbci 

bLuIb 

bIidI 

stumhle 

le^ng 

leibo 

le^e 

lej 

spin u 

haiamg 

harabo 

baraa 

haiB 

Bpti^ ft 

hiiibBAng 

haiBefsliD 

harsefe 

haigel 

Bplt 

ttif kanmg 

tuf kabo 

ttif-ka 

tlif-kai 

split 

trakhing 

tiaUbbo 

trakbs 

trakb. 

8pi cnrf 

tdhn-kaning 

t£L^ kabo 

tildn ka 

tfilEin kai 

hpi^nlU 

Bhntetuig 

obatatabo 

ebatete 

chatet 

atanil 

Baling 

Bftlbo 

sale 

BdJ 

bitty 

manmg 

mabo 

ara 

maB 

etuop 

Bheftrujig 

Bhefmabo 

bhafa 

ahef 

‘limi/i 

olih^n-kftning 

ebbsiu-kabo 

cbbdn ke 

chhiCn-kai 

strike 

kholmg 

kbalbo 

kbale 

khftlk 

zn 

laghai -kanmg 

laghai-kabo 

laghai ko 

laghfli^kar 

bitch 

cliiiBdng 

chuafabo 

chuyfe 

ohnaaf 

sweat 

khat kaniDg 

khat-kaba 

kbat ka 

khet-kar 

sn ell 

piraing 

piTsbo 

pUBB 

pUB 

aweep 

rofing 

lofba 

lofa 

lof 

bWMn 

tdi-ldialiQg 

titr kbolbo 

tfti kbala 

till -khalk 

bwing 

jUulu^ kaning 

jbiilui kaliu 

jhuhif ke 

jhuluMAt 

tcihe 

hnlmg 

haibo 

bale 

halk 

tale away 

haif-hining 

harf-huibo 

half -kite 

hiuf bin 

tall 

hit kojimg 

bit kabo 

hit-ke 

hit-kar 

tap 

tok hhaling 

tak-kbalbo 

tak khola 

tok-khedk 

taste 

chaking 

ebakebo 

ebaka 

chak 

teach 

eorptiu kaning 

BEipan kab[) 

BQrp<ui-ke 

sarpan-kar 

teal 

hanng 

haiibo 

hare 

har 

ikrovi 

haTdbingfbi^gl haiaheho 

harahe 

harab 

iidle 

giidnlU-ktUimg 

gndulti-kaba 

gudull ka 

gudulti-kai 

till [ploitgli) 

langdr kanmg 

Ungdi-kabn 

fanglU ks 

langiir-kai 

tire 

dam domng 

dam donbo 

dam-daiB 

dam-dar 

Uip 

thilbo-kaniug 

tb^bo-kabo 

tbdbo ka 

thdbD-kar 

tiitiiy n 

haiBing 

hataabo 

harse 

haias 

twine 

paching 

peohabo 

peoha 

pach 

timt 

rea-tinmg 

red tibo 

isB-tiia 

rea-tiB 

tumefy 

padim kaning 

padim kabo 

podcim-ke 

poddm^kar 

tw'Thj a 

haraefing 

bdiaafabo 

haraefB 

harsef 

understand 

BarpnJi>manmg 

Btirpan-mabo 

aaiponai'a 

Borpan-maa 

upset 

mufiim-kotiiDg 

moBun-kabo 

muBimka 

musun kai 

want 

lieti mamng 

iiieti-inabo 

]^ti ai a 

ideti-maB 

wall 

kaaar-hiDmg 

kasar-binbo 

knjw.T-ktifl 

knaar-hin 

\eander 

ohanng 

charbo 

chare 

ohai 

want 

Bling-batmg 

albo bafbo 

ale ba^B 

al baj 

vmsh 

BlhlLg 

Bilbo 

Bile 

fill 

wear 

haning 

benbo 

bens 

ben 

weave 

Mdng 

bifbo 

bftfe 

b[tf 

weep 

hnghing 

hayibo 

hoye 

hogh 

weigh 

tol-kanmg 

tol-kabo 

tol-ka 

tol-kar 


khan-khaling 

klmn khalbo 

khan<khal9 

khan kbalk 

wish 

(frzti-takhitig 

(iizli bakbbo 

drzti-takhe 

dizd-takh 

whwde 

Bhut^kaahing ahutdi kaahho 

sbutdr-ka'^he 

shntdr-kash 

work 

k^rsm kaning 

k^ram kabo 

klCrem-ke 

kdrem-kar 

wound 

tha(2ing 

thoefbo 

thaeZa 

thBic2 

wrap 

TDin.h-kAnLng 

mtioU-kaba 

mnahka 

mnchkar 

ID] ing 

piling 

pllbo 

pile 

pil 

write 

nabiBht-kaning nahibht kabo 

nabiaht-ke 

nabiaht-kar 
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TLb mateiials from which tha above Qiammar and Vocabulary arc 
CDiupilsd were collected duiing a rapid journey through the tarriton^a 
of the Khan of GalAt — the Brahoe countiy — andteated, ao far aa oppoi- 
tunity offered, by reference to natives in different parts of the country, 
and by compnn&un with Eastwick’a Epitome of the Grammars of the 
Brahuiky, Balochky, and Panjabi Languages It was my mtention 
to have added some dialogues and phioacs as a concliiaion to the work 
But to do 30 would extend the hmits of this book to undue propor- 
tions, and delay its appearance indefinitely I have therefore left this 
pait of the w’oik unfinished, and only offer the above synopsis in the 
hope that it may piove useful to the officeia serving on the Sind 
Fioutier, and if it should happily stimulate one amongst them to 
correct its eirors, supply its deficiencies, and enlaige its acopa, then the 
object of my labour will have been gained 
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B 

EEDORD OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AND ALTITUDI- 
ON THE MARCH FROM THE INDUS TO THE TIGRIS, THROUGy 
BALODHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, SISTAN, KHORASSAN, A^i 
IRAN 


_juy 


I^OALITT 

Data, 

1872 

^herraomatei 

la 

2*^ 

P 

Baromster 

Altitude — 
Feet 

mm 

|»‘3 

Weather^ 

\ 

1 

Mouth 

S' 

n 

1 

i 

a 

1 

1 

i 

d 

Sfikkar, 

Jan 

0 


62 




29 99 




Faar u 

ahik6,rpiir, 


B 

H 

53 

42 

24 


3D OO 




do r 

JacobaoB^i 


7 

64 

61 

69 

28 

30*02 

29 81 

29 42 



do 

Baralion, 


S 

78 

64 

38 

36 

29 46 

29 40 

29 36 

90 


do 

aanjarani, 


0 

78 

60 

41 

13 

29 41 

29 36 

29 30 

160 


dll 

Kotra, 


10 

76 

60 

39 

30 

29 36 

29 32 

29-27 

IBB 


do 

Pirulihftlta^ 


11 

S8 

64 

39 

9 

29 03 

28 94 

28 89 

520 


do 

Kuliaw, ** 


12 

76 

62 

56 

12 

28 71 

23 63 

23 69 

SID 


do 

Hat^chi, 


13 

63 

63 

42 

16 

2773 

27 72 

2771 

1710 


do 

Nan, 


14 

72 

63 

36 

15 

2S74 

28 71 

26 68 

2710 


do 

Gord, 

1) 

13 

7B 

44 

25 

13 

2578 

2673 

25 67 

3725 

NW 

Oloudy 

Kliozddr, 


18 

70 

50 

40 

18 

2670 

26 59 

26-60 

3870 

do 

do 

Edghwdna, 

It 

IS 

68 

68 

48 

16 

26 61 

25 20 

26 06 

4290 

do 

do 

L&kurydn, 

ii 

19 

65 

45 

38 

26 

24 46 

2418 

24 PO 

5420 

do 

Bam d; aloe 

Bdmb, 

It 

20 

49 

32 

23 

20 

23 90 

23 87 

23 86 

6770 

do. 

Cloudy 

Gand^han, 


21 

44 

20 

10 

13 

23 87 

2371 

23 60 

6950 

do 

do 

Bodl]i]d, 4 

9t 

22 

64 

40 

14 

15 

23 21 

23 13 

23 09 

6625 

do 

do 

Oaldt, 


23 

63 

25 

8 

23 

23 09 

23 DO 

22 94 

6790 

do 

do 

J^ungacliar, < 

15 

23 

66 

32 

21 

26 

23 90 

23 34 

23 77 

6700 

do 

do* 

AjnQjaullati, 


26 

58 

32 

19 

26 

24 OO 

23 99 

23-96 

6630 

do 

Blight ifaar^ 

Mafltmiff Port,* 

It 

27 

49 

39 

32 

9 

24-04 

23 10 

23 95 

6662 

do 

dion^.f 

NiBhjPBrPaas, 

tl 

28 


32 


16 


23 67 


SOOO 

do« 

Slwt & 


It 

2s: 

53 

43 

38 

11 

23 04 

23 88 

23 80 

6730 

do 

Blset & ra^ 

SM Hot, 

91 

29 

60 

41 

29 

13* 

24 90 

2396 

23 92 

5860 

do 

Ciflndy ti 

Mmvlu Pass, 

IT 

30 


32 


11 


2416 


6^0 

do 

Bloat & 

Ouabido, 

II 

30 

29 

17 

6 

5 

24 6D 

24 44 

24 36 

6125 

do 

Bnow h 

^ykalzai, 

Feb 

1 

42 

32 

22 

18 

24 7G 

2473 

24 70 

4800 

do 

do \ 

Arambi, 

If 

2 

44 

32 

19 

15 

24 69 

241)4 

24^61 

4900 

do 

d6 i 

CfUxurgah Khojak, 

11 

3 

49 

38 

31 

13 

22 64 

22 82 

22 81 

7000 

do 

do 4 

XholiakPaflfl,, 

11 

4 


40 




22 47 


7410 

N 

Miat & alee! 

Ohfiokat Kho]ak, 

>1 

4 


40 


4 


2315 


5600 

do 

do 1 

OhamaJi, 

11 

4 

46 

37 

28 

i 

2419 

24 05 

24-00 

5560 

do. 


O&tay, 

ii 

5 

60 

37 

28 

22 

2S6D 

26 48 

25 45 

3990 

do. 

OlpUdy^jL 


1 1 

6 

47 

26 

11 

14 

26 46' 

25-21 

25-29 

4100 

do 

Fair ' 


11 

7 

60 

37 

31 

18 

^6 94 

25 92 

25-90 

3620 

do 

' Olpudy,f 

^utid Hibb^, 

11 

S 

60 


32 

18 

2619 

26 IB 

2612 

3280 

NW*. 

(Sdy.j 


11 

0 

64 

33 

30 

12 

26-30 

28 21 

2612 

3220 

do 


B^ulcardii,^ r '• 

11 

14 

6^ 

44 

31 

7 

26 26 


28 20 

3210 

do. 



It 

15 

78 

45 

30 

1« 

266 

28-37 

25^ 

3060 

do 



i» ' 

16 

83 

47 

29 


26-69' 

20 64 

26 69 

2780 

do 
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TheimotiietDi 

1 

a m 
d " 

n 

Bai DDiPtei 

Altitude — 
Feet 

Wmil 

'Wedtliei 

& 

fl 


S 

a 

a 

Mean 

a 

17 

[A 

47 

36 

23 

26 76 

26 62 

20 51 

2700 

NE 

Dloudy, 1 \m 

1& 

84 

40 

29 

28 

27 DO 

20 80 

20 83 

251D 

N 

Fau 

2d 

74 

45 

31 

10 

27 10 

27 06 

27 02 

2360 

w 

0ia 

21 

6D 

47 

30 

14 

27 27 

27 20 

27 15 

2210 

do 

Dloudy 

22 

74 

55 

42 

18 

27 21 

27 19 

27 10 

2220 

da 

Fun 

23 

82 

50 

40 

16 

27 20 

27 23 

27 ID 

2180 

do 

do 

24 

70 

54 

40 

14 

27 30 

27 27 

27 21 

2140 

W 

Oloiidv, lain 

23 

86 

03 

52 

22 

27 24 

27 22 

27 18 

2190 

do 

Fiu 

26 

74 

6D 

50 

23 

27 28 

27 2S 

27 24 

2130 

do 

Oloudy 

27 

[»4 

53 

46 

30 

27 54 

27 44 

27 SB 

1976 

NW 

E-ainy 

2B 

68 

52 

40 

17 

27 00 

27 58 

27 58 

1830 

do 

Dloaily, fRii 

29 

70 

56 

40 

28 

27 66 

27 02 

27 DO 

1790 

Ido 

Fan 

1 

73 

54 

40 

14 

27 75 

27 09 

27 C6 

1720 

do 

do 

2 

77 

57 

42 

13 

27 68 

27 07 

27 bb 

1740 

do 

do 

3 

80 

66 

65 

14 

27 50 

27 53 

27 54 

1860 

a 

OlDiidy 

4 

84 

09 

55 

12 

27 01 

27 62 

27 46 

1S90 

do 

do 

5 

80 

G2 

60 

19 

27 00 

27 68 

27 60 

1830 

BW 

Fan, oloudy 

5 

76 

bO 

40 

7 

27 50 

27 66 

27 61 

1860 

NTV 

Clouily 

7 

78 

53 

61 

12 

27 75 

27 84 

27 60 

1770 

N 

Cfldy 

a 

74 

46 

43 

D 

28 04 

27 88 

27 66 

1640 

do 

dn 

11 

74 

65 

4S 

7 

27 00 

27 84 

27 80 

1580 

do 

Dloudy 

13 

7D 

54 

30 

28 

27 7» 

27 70 

27 70 

1S6Q 

do 

Dloudy, fan 

16 

9G 

54 

34 

18 

27 70 

27 b9 

27 00 

1720 

d[) 

do 

Ifi 

83 

52 

60 

6 

27 09 

27 39 

27 50 

1820 

NW 

Oloudy 

19 

83 

63 

50 

16 

27 60 

27 49 

27 40 

1920 

do 

Fair 

20 

94 

55 

52 

16 

27 40 

27 39 

27 3B 

2020 

do 

do 

21 

92 

76 

65 

15 

27 39 

27 30 

27 22 

2110 

aw 

Dloudy 

22 

78 

6G 

66 

24 

26 26 

20 23 

26 22 

3200 

ww 

do 

23 


64 




25 60 


3870 

do 

Dloudy, lain 

23 

36 

67 

50 

23 

23 50 

26 46 

23 45 

3900 

do 

tlo 

24 

66 

5D 

38 

27 

25 09 

26 D1 

24 06 

450D 

W 

do 

2B 

64 

40 

28 

29 

23 70 

23 68 

23 GO 

6990 

NIV 

do 

28 

71 

40 

31 

22 

23 01 

23 68 

23 67 

6100 

dn 

Oloudy 

29 

SO 

65 

37 

23 

24 79 

24 06 

24 63 

4830 

N 

Olaudy, fail 

2 

61 

41 

32 

16 

2312 

23 11 

2310 

0060 

da 

Oloudy, laiu 

4 

64 

46 

83 

18 

24 07 

24 03 

24 00 

5586 

JTW 

do 

6 

30 

4B 

30 

ID 

23 90 

23 90 

23 90 

6735 

do 

do 

0 


43 


7 


23 20 


D560 

do 

Dloudy 

Q 

70 

52 

35 

16 

24 70 

24 68 

24 61 

4800 

da 

Oldy fcatniy 

9 

52 

44 

37 

22 

24 50 

24 50 

24 50 

3000 

W 

Fair 

ID 

80 

53 

35 

16 

24 26 

2418 

2411 

6420 

N 

Oloudy, lam 

13 

64 

49 

46 

16 

24 24 

24 22 

24 20 

5376 

do 

Fau 

14 

88 

b7 

67 

ID 

24 66 

24 61 

24 43 

6050 

da 

Oloudy 

16 

84 

06 

47 

28 

25 24 

2518 

2613 

4310 

NW 

Hainy 

17 

80 

69 

45 

26 

26 01 

26 56 

26 48 

2860 

N 

Fair 

18 

80 

61 

61 

25 

25 20 

26 11 

26 06 

3325 

NW 

Oloudy 

20 

82 

66 

40 

32 

25 04 

24 93 

2190 

4562 

do 

Il^miy 

23 


46 


10 


23 74 


6920 

do 

Bam 

23 


40 


7 


22 70 


7134 

do 

do 

23 

49 

43 

40 

11 

23 89 

23 86 

23 82 

6790 

do 

do 

24 


42 


6 


22 86 


0962 

do 

Oloudy, Miu 

24 


60 


6 


23 82 


6825 

do 

Oloudy 

24 


50 


6 


24 63 


5025 

do 

do 

24 

62 

49 

44 

18 

24 70 

24 68 

24 63 

4360 

do 

Earn 

26 

94 

64 

43 

24 

20 40 

26 25 

20 07 

3180 

do 

Raony 

3 

64 

64 

43 

20 

24 90 

24 87 

24 83 

4050 

do 

do 

4 


60 


14 


20 90 


9390 

W 

Pair, oloudy 

4 

62 

61 

69 

10 

24 34 

24 29 

24 22 

6200 

do 

Cflinidy 

6 

76 

66 

49 

22 

26 00 

25 47 

25 37 
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do 

Baiuy 

7 

60 

52 

40 

16 

25 96 

23 90 

26 80 

3640 

SIV 

Oloudy 
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Mu 
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Abb&sabad 

Miondimbt, 


Dili Namak, 




I ^ I I 

^ R ^ ^ 


Wln4 ■VV'eatUer 





do, Oldy , mil 
W Fou . 

do do 

do 

do Cloufly, fv 
NW Fair, id[>ui 
W Fairl 
do Uufltykdtl 

NW ^ do 1 

do Fair 1 

W do, ^ 

do do 

3860 do do 

. do do 

NE W 


"''-.Iff-X’-r' '.' t""! 

’ ■■■- 


Hot de^ ^ 


^ S -«!!nie Indioatigii^ of tba ihenHometar ward raooided ttil'to:^bi?«iiiiaiit15iwaS 
tbe wall of a tetit ^ ^ 

3 difliiimqas have baaii reakonad at the pwaof our tidjflg-horsaa, a^ the rate of 
an hour , , ;,7S 

altitudas bava been ealoolated appioximately from the tnean of the da^ 
of ah aneroia. bardmator, usually Buspendad in the shade of a tentt ^ t 











